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I. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb greater portion of the following work has appeared in the 
^tw MonMy Magazine. When the first paper of the series was 
submitted to me, I was satisfied that the talents of the writer 
would be daly appreciated by the Poblic, and his reputation pro- 
portionably increased. It appears that I was not mistaken. Each 
succeeding chapter has improved in power and «. LLraction ; and I 
feel great pleasure in putting them before the reader in their 
present collected form, perfectly sure that a further acquaintance 
with their merits will induce a fresh call upon the genius and 
ability of the Author, who is not likely upon a future occasion to 
discredit the reputation which he has so justly and meritoriously 
obtained in the present instance. 

T. E. H. 
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Atbanium, 
December 17, 1840. 
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PETER PRIGGINS. 



CHAPTER I. 

[ AM not vain enough in my old age to fancy that any body, 
;epl my own family, out of St. Peter's College, Oxford, cares one 
Ihing about the sort of life that I, Peler Priggins, have led for 
irly seventy years-, though some people, either from curiosity, 
because they have nothing belter to do, are always poking their 
ies into other people's concerns, instead of reserving them for 
iir legitimate uses— snuff and pocket-handkerchiefs ; for I do not 
kon the pulling of a man's nose out of his face, for having in- 
ted you, putting that nose of his to a legitimate use. A nose, in 
opinion, was never intended to be manipulated, except through 
medium of a Bandana. 

Some impertinent people might, therefore, be inclined to ask why 
Peter Priggins, forced myself upon the stage of life for public 
pection ; like a patent grogometer, or any other new article of 
ury*, and, however irrelevant the query may seem to decent 
mbers of society, I think— at least I feel that I ought to think — ^it 
unbecoming of me to answer it. 

tfy reasons then for publishing my ^'life and times'' are these : 
the first place, for my own amusement and to gratify — I don't 
iceal it— that vanity to which, as an Oxford man, I have a right to 
claim. After spending all my best days — that is, the days when 
^as worst off — in the service of my college, its members have 
Uy secured my otium cum dignitatem by the weekly donation — 
libition would be more collegiate — of one pound one; this, 
;elher with the savings from my many years' peculium, and those 
le scrapings unknown to all but the fraternity of scouts or gyps, 
Ibe^ Cambridge men call them, enable me to have daily my ^^pint 
wine and a candle;" and as I crack my nuts and my jokes 
sroately — a trick I learned from one of our Bursars — to think of 
be days when I was young," and speculate on the destiny of 
my ''a light of other days," and wonder, and, as I am told, 
netimes grumble at the mighty changes I have witnessed in 
ny times" in Oxford. 

Bqt my principal motive — and a most disinterested one it must be 
3wed to be— -is, by publishing some events that have opetirrod ia 
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my times, to remove as much as possible of that ignorance which u 
observable every where out of Oxford, by allowing all those wha 
can prove an alibi to have an insight into what goes on in Oxford; 
and, but that's no one else's business but my own, to apply the 
proceeds, if any, to " increase my litte store and keep my sons" and 
daughters at home. 

I could mention another reason for my boldness in going to presi 
(I believe that's the crack term), and I lliink that reason a slroD| 
one. It is possible — possible I say, and grieved I am to say it — tbil 
Oxford may be annihilated, though we, of course, shall resist to tlM 
last^ or, which is almost as bad, so thoroughly amalgamated by the 
in-pouringsofour '^ dissenting brethren,'' which, I believe, is (he 
correct designation of those psalm-singing individuals, that, like aQ 
^^old friend with a new face," as I call my grandfather's watch with 
its new dial-plate, its former comely features may be entirely 
obliterated by this unsightly new epidermis of dissent. I give, 
therefore, the manuscript of my records of the ^^good old days," to 
be deposited in the ark of the university amongst other valuables; 
and lest, in troublous times, the hands of rude men should pollute 
and plunder that sacred chest — though they'll be puzzled to find it, 
because it '^ shape hath none," — I would foil their base attempts to 
destroy my ''lays of the olden time," by enabling the scattered 
myriads of Oxonians to keep each a copy in his own patent, fire- 
proof, unpickable-by-any-key-but-the-right iron , chest ; and mj 
publisher justly observes, that no man ought to be without one copy 
at least. 

Before I proceed any further, it may be necessary to explain to 
the reader who is amazed at my erudition that, though a scout and 
bedmaker, I am not an uneducated man *, I am not at all inclined to 
doubt that the superiority of my language has astonished him, if lie 
is not an Oxford man -, but that, as I said before, is easily explained 
away in Oxford. How I acquired so much learning will appear 
hereafter. 

'' Quid Domini faciant aadent cum talia Fures" 

If scouts can write thus, what cannot their masters do? TbatV 
what we Oxford men call an induction. My father, grandfather, ami 
great-grandfather, not omitting some of the collaterals, mascuUoe 
and feminine, maternal and paternal, have all devoted their energiei 
to promoting the comforts of the graduates and undergraduates ' 
St. Peter's College for a century past or more ; for, like the Medes^ 
old, with us the son of a cook is brought up as a cook, and the sonfll 
a scout or bedmaker looks to succeed his father in the same profes- 
sion. This rule does not apply to the offices of college butler cf 
porter; they are always filled by the favourite butler and coachmM 
of the head of the college, at the time the vacancy occurs. The heij 
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of our ambition— I speak of the Prigglns family— was the place of 
common-room man, and my father's portrait now decorates our 
common-room in consideration of fifty years' servitude in that 
capacity. 

I was his deputy from the time his "hand forgot its cunning," 
after the twelfth bottle— for port wine was drunk in those days, and 
so were some of its drinkers ; — but that's parenthetic — and tea was 
scarce then, if not unknown. As tea has cheapened, humbug has 
progressed. 

My mother was fortunately a very pretty woman, and my father 
fell so suddenly and desperately in love with her one day on visiting 
the village where she dwelt, which was the favourite summer's 
residence of one of his masters, that he married her in less than a 
week, and was blessed with my appearance in rather less than seven 
months. The young squire did not forget his protegee, who had 
been lady's-maid at the Hall, and promised to provide for her first- 
born, if it proved a boy. Well ! I was a boy, and reckoned more 
like the squire than my own mother's husband; and be, the squire, 
kept his word, for he sent mother half a bacon-hog, as a delicacy 
during her recovery ; and me, a basket of cherries and plums, which 
being administered injudiciously, stones and all, had very nearly 
proi^ided for me for ever. 

I don't know how it was, but father never took to me so kindly as 
he did to the rest of his children ; he hated my black hair and eyes, 
because his own vf ere vice versd, which he construed " a horse of 
another colour ; " and, in consequence, my mess was generally the 
reverse of Bei^amin's, though my coat resembled Joseph's, being 
of many colours from numerous patchings. 

Through the interest of our principal, I got an appointment as 
a chorister, and having a clear voice, and a good, though very 
eccentric singing-master, I soon became a pet with the men, 
both graduates and undergraduates ^ and many a good blow-out, 
as the Eton men say, have I got for singing a song or two — ^but 
more of this by and by. All went smoothly with me for a few 
years, and I got a tolerable smattering of Greek and Latin , con- 
sidering the time I was obliged to devote to music and singing ; 
but at last my voice was broken, and then my head, and at last 
my spirits, for I could not sing a note, and I was cast aside like 
a cracked flute by my former patrons. So 1 threw off my gown— ^ 
set up my cap for a cockshy, and told the governor flatly and 
plainly I would be a scout and nothing else. He grumbled at first, 
but upon considering that as a parson, for he meant me to take 
orders, I might be lucky enough to get a chaplaincy of sixty or 
•evenly pounds a year, and be obliged to buy my own clothes ^ 
vhereas, as a bedmaker, at which dignity I had an excellent 
IMTOspect of arriving, I should make my hundred and fifty pounds, 
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per annum, and be well clothed and fed, besides being enabled to 
put by a few little et ceteras. 

I entered on my duties^under my governor, and, since then, 
have never regretted my choice. I have been scout's boy — the 
dirtiest specimens of puerility to be found are those boys — scout, 
bedmaker, and common-room man, and in all these offices I have 
seen and heard a few things, which would rayther astonish the 
world if they were divulged*, but my grand principle through life 
has been ^^ never split/' I mean, as sayings and doings occur 
to me, to note those which may be published without hurting the 
feelings of any individual — without any order or arrangement. 
Like the Irish beggar, I sha'nH ^^ wait to pick them, but take them 
as they come. " 

I recollect one evening, as I was putting the third bottle of port 
on the common-room table, when the small party seated there 
seemed determined to be cozy, and have one bottle more and a 
rubber, their arrangements were suddenly and unexpectedly inter- 
rupted by the entrance of an individual, so thoroughly enveloped 
in great coats and handkerchiefs, that, until he unrolled himseir like 
a mummy, we flailed to recognize our Bursar. He had just 
returned from a Journey, apparently tedious and disagreeable, 
and as it had been raining in earnest and those stinking Mackin- 
toshes were not then invented, he was pretty well soaked through. 

Afler ho had changed his dripping garments, and stowed away 
a basin of warm soup and a glass or two of sherry, he Joined the 
common-room party and made play at the port. 

His remarks on the weather, the slate of the roads, and his 
evident lowness of spirits, led the others to make inquiries as to 
the cause of his Journey and his sudden return ; and as his answer 
involved the fate of an old brother collegian, all idea of whist was 
given up for 

THE BURSAR'S TALE. 

^^ Peter,'' said he to me, ^^ remove the decanters and bring in 
the largest bowl filled with good egg-flip, for ere I get to the end 
of my tale, my hearers will require something consolatory, and so 
shall I." 

After tasting and signiff ing his approbation of my brewing, by 
a peculiar Ivnnkle of the eye, which to me was masonic , he put 
his feet on the fender, and thus began : 

Go where you will, you are sure to meet with some one whom 
you know, or by whom you are known *, and take up any one of 
the Tzoomerous /zoowspapers, (cocknice dictum) and the chances 
are that before you have skimmed it through — for^no one reads a 
paper nowaday --you recognize some old friend or acquaintance as 
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baviog been buried, married, or in some other unpleasant predica- 
ment. To me ttie only pure enjoyment of tiie broad sheet is &ti 
accompaniment (d)ligato (o my matutinal ttiocha, over a good fire^ 
si hyems erit^ or with open casements, when Sirius rages. I feel 
primed then for the day, and ready to go off any where at a mo- 
ment's notice. A few weeks since, when the papers were very dull, 
before the elections were even anticipated, and I was seeking 
solace amidst horrid murders, shocking suicides, and Platonie 
crim. cons., I was attracted by an article , copied from a CornwaH 
County Chronicle, which ran thus : «-- '^Accident at sea — one man 
drowned — name unknown — ^boy — the opiy one on board — saTci!^ 
but life almost extinct -, further particulars in our next." In a few 
days afterwards, it was quite clear that some penny-a-liner had 
discovered the value of the ^' event that had just come off,"^ and 
had exercised his verbosity on the occasion, or, in other words, 
'^ made the most of it.'' Com[Nressing the column and half into 
plain English^, I found that Mr. Heavystdes, the county coroner, 
and twelve substantial yeomen, had sat for six hours on the body 
of one Samuel Smyth, who was drowned by the upsetting of his 
favourite yacht, the Merry-go-round, while sailing in ^e bay of 
Trevenny, on the coast of Cornwall, as was proved by the evidence 
of his servant, James J(^, the boy, sixty years' old, who narrolvly 
shared his master's fate, but was saved by squalling classically oft 
the keel, like Bacchus on a beer-barrel. The only cause alleged was 
^' want of ballast," and the verdict was, of course, ^ 'found drowned'' 
on the, man, and '^ overset" on the boat, which was accordingly 
very properly deodanded, and sold again immediately, to givid 
Mr. Heavysides and his substantial jnrymen another opportunity of 
resting his and their ponderous person and persons, by sitting od 
the unfortunate purchaser. 

The name struck me. I had known a Sam Smyth of our Col- 
lege, intimately, some years ago, and I fancied it must be ny oM 
chum ; but all my doubts on the subject were ended by the butier^s 
boy, who next morning brought me a letter to this effect, as nearly 
as I can recollect. 

" Reverend Sir, 

'^ As sole executor and residuary legatee of Rev. Samuel Smyth, 
suddenly and accidentally deceased, we beg your earliest personal 
( if convenient ) attendance at Trevenn][^^ Cornwall, to settle matters 
in question. 

" We have (he honour to be, etc., etc. 

*' NiBSON AND InKSPOT, 

^' Attorneys^t-Law and Solicitors. 
''To Rev. the Bursar, . 
" St. Peter's CoHege, Oxon." 
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Pithy and pertinent, I tliought ; but thoughts, I thought again, 
would not satisfy Messrs. Nibson and Inkspot. I accordingly avaiied 
myself of a seat on the box of the Neck-or-Nothing opposition fast 
coach, and by great good luck, or rather, perhaps, by the doctrine 
of chances, as the Neck-or-Nothing had upset the day before, and 
killed ^^ the best whip on the road, four outsides, and crippled an 
in,'' I arrived in safety at Treyenny, and, looking out for the lar- 
gest red house in the town, with the largest brass^plate on a green 
door, of course found the domicilium of the solicitors, or, as they, 
eschewing common law, in common with all country lawyers, pre- 
ferred being termed, conveyancers, a term their clients seldom he- 
sitated bestowing on them at the end of each term, but especially 
at Christmas. 

I gave a pretty considerable loud rat-tat at the green door, to let 
them know I was not come to a common lawyer's on common bu- 
siness, and was conged by a cringing crop-haired clerk into ^' the 
oflace,'* and informed that Mr. Nibson was just now "very particur 
larly engaged with a dient on "very particular business, but 
would feel particular pleasure in waiting on me as soon as the 
particular consultation was over. Mr. Inkspot was gone into the 
country on very particular business ; and Mr. Glosecrop vanished 
backwards^ with a wriggle and twist, and my card in his hand, 
like an eel in a wall, politely declining a sniggler's offer of a lob- 
worm. 

I endeavoured to amuse the interesting company in which I was 
lefl-nmy own — ^by reading the various titles on sundry tin boxes, 
painted raisin-fashion in Japanese, and conspicuously chalked with 
all the great names in the neighbourhood ; and by walking to the 
windows, and returning the stares of the natives — a very primitive 
set. I admired the neat little church, and snug parsonage, as I sup- 
posed it was, just over the way *, an edition of a house in 24mo., as 
compared with the quarto, with extra margin, and well gilt, of 
Messrs. Nibson and Inkspot ; and was just beginning to philoso- 
phize on the enormous wealth of the established church, and her 
overpaid ministers, when the door opened suddenly, and admitted 
an homuncule, of about four feet three, verj dapper in appearance, 
and over-obsequious in manner. His dress was anomalous \ he wore 
round his neck, if neck it might be called, which was a mere point 
of junction between the head and shoulders, a skyblue stock, over 
which the cheeks crushed down a pair of rounded collars, worked 
at the edges -, a rose-H^oloured dressing-gown, of some tarnished 
fabrique, and a suit of nankeen dittos — that is, unnameables and 
gaiters in continuation. 

I afterwards learnt that Mr. Nibson's begetter had been confi- 
dential agent, steward, etc., etc., to the Right Honourable Lord 
Yiscount Rentborough, who, from the badness of the times, and 
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Other causes, was compelled to live abroad to retrench — that is, to 
spend all bis income, and a little more, at Naples, or Florence, 
instead of at Trevenny Park. Nibson, sen., had already closed his 
accounts with his master here below, and had, luckily, so far ayoid- 
ed the example of extravagance set him by his employer, that he 
had died '^ warm," and established Nibson, jun., as confidential 
agent, etc., in his room, with the additional advantage of a legal 
education, and a brass plate on his door, legibly inscribed attorney- 
at-4aw. Several excellent farms in the neighbourhood, formerly be- 
longing to Trevenny Park, had been sold, it was said ^ the pur- 
chasers' persons were never known — ^but what matter? — ^Nibson, 
jun., recewed the rents and profits for them, and, doubtless, gave 
a receipt in full. 

Inkspot, as I learnt from the same source, the landlord of the 
Kentborough Arms, was a lusus natutoe, he had no earthly father! 
The entry in the parish register describ^ him as illegitimate — his 
mother being Mary, the dairymaid at Trevenny Park. He was edu- 
cated, first at Christ's Hospital, and afterwards at the free school at 
Trevenny, where he always had plenty of pocket-money and eat- 
ables, particularly custards and syllabubs ; a pony to ride out with 
the hounds, and, at a suitable age, was notched^ as he called it, 
alluding to his indentures, to Nibson, with one-third of the busi- 
ness in prospect. No one A/zeiv whose son he was, but old Nibson 
paid his bills, and the Viscount tipp'd him, whenever he met him; 
but I shall introduce him presently. After Nibson had bobbed 
twenty times consecutively, as nearly as I could calculate, he 
pointed to a chair, and, with difficulty placing himself on another, 
so as to make one foot rest on the ground, he applied his mouchoir 
( a very handsome green silk, with geranium-flowered border ) to 
his eyes, or rather his cheeks, for they acted as two bastions to 
protect his optics, aiid pointing with his thumb ^^ over the left,'' 
at the snug little parsonage I had before observed, uttered a 
deep sigh. 

^^ Really, Mr. Nibson," said I, after due consideration, ^' I can- 
not quite understand your opening of the case." 

^^He lived there,'' sighed Nibson, " pectore ab imo," and that 
was from no great distance. 

" He J who?— what, my old friend, Sam Smyth?" 

" Yes, sir ; the Reverend Samuel Smyth, our never-to-be-enough- 
regretted curate. The parties of whose death we instructed you -, 
buried yesterday — wouldn't keep — weather hot— 'blow-flies un- 
keep-oCr-able." 

^^ Really," said I, ^^Mr. Nibson, your concise summons to 
Trevenny rather surprised me, as I have not seen my old college 
chom for many years ; but, being an idle man just now, and, 
having a remembrance of our former intimacy at Alma Mater^ I 
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am here to do whal little good I can for his wife aod family— if he 
has left any such iooumbrances." 

^' Sir,'' said NibsoD, ^' he was not married, lackily/'— <Nibson 
was — '^Equam servare memento/' he construed, *^mind and be 
a slave to your wife.") ^' And I fear that the duties of the execu- 
torship will be hardly compensated by the profits of the residuary 
legateeship !" 

" He was poor, then ?" 

^^ Very \ though the curacy is a good one as times go— 4ots of ap- 
plicants for it. We're the rector — give a title — snug house — 45/ 
per annum— 'Surplice fees — now and then two guineas for a new 
yault— dinner at the park, Sundays, when the family's at home. 
Living dirt cheap, if a man's fond of fish — ^population small — soles 
abundant— capital fried!" 

^^Bid my poor friend manage to keep himself, his horse, his 
yacht, the Merry-go-round, and James Jobs, on 45/ per annum?'' 

^' Oh, no ! — lucky man ! got 20/ additional for one duty a Sunday 
at Pendean — only four miles off — nice walk over the cUffs, particu- 
larly in windy weather — ^besides, he was capital shot — gun kept him 
in flesh and fowl— splendid fisherman — ^Merry-go-round and Jem 
Jobs profitable concerns. My partner, Isaac Inkspot, nice young 
man — rather too tall for a lawyer— obliged to stoop to his work, 
instead of looking up in his profession — hah ! — oh ! hum ! — he ! — 
lodged with him — took half the house off his hands, and lent him 
his housekeeper when he did n't want her himself — liberal man — 
very!" 

''Then I think,'' said I, '' the better plan will be to go at once 
to the parsonage, and search his ditision of the house for the will, 
and examine the property." 

"Certainly," said Nibson— " anticipatory proposal! But first 
allow me to introduce my excellent partner — Mr. Inkspot — Re- 
verend the Bursar, gent, from Oxford ; executor and residuary le- 
gatee of our poor parson \ put in his appearance at once." 

Mr. Inkspot had evidently been out '' on very particular busi- 
ness in the country," if one might judge by his appearance. He 
was, in person^ the exact antithesis of Nibson, stood six-feet-two or 
three, very scraggy, and very loose ; his dress was buckskins and 
tops, with broad Brummagem persuaders annexed — a green coat of 
the species formerly called duckhanters, but modernized into cuta- 
ways \ buff waistcoat, large shawl neckerchief, an Osbaldeston tile, 
as he called his hat— with a glass fixed to the brim, for he professed 
shortsightedness : under his arms he carried the handle of a hunt- 
ing-whip, the lash having been removed to indicate that '' the 



season " was over. 



'' Ah, Nibby ! —do ? " in the tone famfliar. ^^ Reverend sir, most 
obedient !" to me — in tone vulgar and half difereotial — Nibson 
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eyeing me all the time closely, to obscrye the impression ivbich 
his partner's superior appearance, as he thought, could not fail to 
malie upon me. I could scarcely refrain from bursting into a loud 
laugh, as this two yards and a nail of legal puppyism rolled himself 
into a chair, and, coolly laying his whip over Nibby's shoulders, 
asked : — 

** What's up? eh, Nibby?" 

^^ Just going over to inspect premises — take inventory — read 
will, and give up possession — after payment of all demands,"' 
(sotto voce). 

^^Mr. Inkspot," said I, ^^ excuse me^ but do the Cornwall 
hounds hunt at this season of the year?" 

^^ Hunt ? oh, no ! can't conceive I don't take ! ainH awake ! obtuse 

— very ! " 

'* I imagined from your dress," I observed, **itVas possible 
you had been out to kill a late fox." 

"Dress? oh, no! always dress so — my horse likes it — the 
people approve, and don't know when I am up to a spree out of 
the common. Rentborough — good fellow — very ! leaves all (o me 
—just been seeing the kennel properly cleaned out, and drafting 
the puppies — very particular in those matters, ain't we, NiU)y ? 

— very!" 

" And I trust you have been equally particular in the arrange* 
roent of my poor deceased friend's affairs," said L 

** Who, me ! know nothing of them— leave all that sort of thing 
to Nibby ! do n't I, Nibby ? (whip again)— hate the law, and all that." 

I saw that Nibson observed my astonishment, which I fondly 
imagined was only inward, and he endeavoured to prolong his leg 
lo tread on his partner's toes ^ but Inkspot either did not witness 
the attempt, or, which is quite as likely, despised it, for he coolly 
went on : — 

" I 'm not a sleeping partner, though, am I, Nibby ? No ! I 
warrant the horses certify the breed of the draft hounds — advertise 
the meets — publish the runs, and make myself generally useful — 
ch, Nibby ? — very ! Do n't buy the nags now — got bit once or 
twice— deep — very ! leave that to Jem and Bill— suspect they bite 
now and then." 

'* Assure you," said Nibson, looking apologetic, *' partner, in- 
valuable lo our valued friend and client, Viscount Rentborough I — 
seem to be mutually made fbr each other ; must keep up the hounds, 
or lose influence in the county — borough safe enough—- daren't 
wag an inch without us. Yet we're liberal at elections, ain't we, 
Mr. Isaac? — very ! Our member, Hon. Mr. Stumpup, gives tiro 
pounds for tea for the ladies, and puts a boy in the Bluecoat-school 
once In «von years — good thing for the borough —(/ was lucky 
enough to get in— very !)— J^e give a free and casY «*• *^^ 
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Arms,' at two shillings a head — pleasant parly — very ! beer excel- 
lent ." 

I here ventured to suggest proceeding to business, as I was 
anxious (o return to Oxford. 

. Nibson and Mr. Isaac rose accordingly, the latter continuing to 
rise — rise — rise — ^like a scariet-runner in a damp summer's even- 
ing — till, I thought, like the Lyric poet, he would strike the stars 
with his lofty head. We crossed the road, Mr. Isaac leading, and 
opening the gate (afler ^^Nibby '' had in vain essayed, by tiptoeing, 
to reach the latch,) ushered me into a very neat little room. 

" Parson's parlour — pretty look out— church one side— sea the 
other — yacht in sight — ^bay to the left — capital place for snipes and 
wild-ducks ^ river to the right — trout and salmon — fly-Oshing 
unequalled — parson, regular dab at whipping — spun a minnow 
magnificently ! " 

On surveying the room, I saw that Inkspot's remarks on my 
friend's proficiencies were partially confirmed by its contents : in 
one comer stood a double gun, both barrels loaded, and caps ready 
on' — an old rusty jacket, a quondam black velveteen, hanging on 
a nail above it, with a dog-whip and shot-belt peering out of the 
pocket ; over the fireplace was a huge single for wild-fowl, and a 
canister for powder padlocked, and inscribed ^' patent safely ;" in 
another corner was a creel, three or four fishing-rods, a large bag 
of feathers, hare's ears, hog's down, water-rat skins, and other es- 
sentials for fly-making ; a lump of cobbler's wax in an old glove, a 
landing-net, minnow-can, casting-net, and half a hundred other 
requisites for Waltonizing ^ over the window was a trout and eel- 
spear reaching the whole length of the room, and opposite the fire 
was a bit of furniture, evidently formed on college reminiscences — 
the lower part being a cupboard for miscellanies, and the upper a 
bookcase conveniently covered in, so as to suit many other pur- 
poses, besides the one its deceitful name imported. 

In the lower regions of this useful piece of furniture, I found his 
old college writing-desk and tea-caddy. I could swear to both ; the 
same dinginess of exterior intimated the identity of the contents ; by 
them stood a few bottles, pickle-jars, glasses, cruets, and other 
table-ware ; in short, it was a poor bachelor's buller's-pantry. The 
upper division, or bookcase, contained his college classics on its 
lower shelf; a moderate collection of MS. sermons, with some 
chiefly compiled and ticketed for certain Sundays and Holy-days, 
v^ere arranged on the second ; the upper shelf was devoted to the 
stowage of sundries in the sporting line, the value of which none 
but an adept could appreciate. 

As his executor, I, of course, opened the desk, for it was un- 
locked ; indeed, I recollected that he had lost the key years before, 
while bathiDg mih me in Medley Lock. As Uedid uoi ifua^iae that 
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any one could be curious enougb to investigate the contents of a 
writing-desk, he merely forced the lock with his bread-and-cheese 
knife when he got back to college, and fancied himself and the desk 
quite secure. 

'* Not very business-like; sorry to leave our papers so — eh? 
Mr. Isaac ! '' said Nibson, with a wink peculiarly waggish, as I 
opened the unresisting depository of my friend's secrets. 

" Why, yes — ^Nibby," replied Inkspot, " it might not be quite 
so well for some people,'' putting his arms and head in a position 
which clearly showed he had seen one execution at least ;/^ no 
danger there, however — know every paper by heart — chiefly 
recipes — a few choice songs— list of the sick in the parish — adiary 
of killed and wounded — (that is pratridges, etc., not parishioners) 
— pedigrees of puppies, and a few documents, dedicated without 
permission, from his tailor, grocer, and butcher — careless fellow? 
very ! — I see the receipts are unattached to most of the bills." 

I found that Isaac was not falsely boasting of his intimacy with 
the contents of the desk ; and being anxious to search further for 
any papers that might be of importance, and knowing Sam's habits, 
I next scrutinized the tea-caddy. Upon lifting up the central or- 
nament — an old cracked decanter flled down for a sugar-basin and 
the two '^ wings " for black and green which flanked the centre — 
I found, as I expected, several pieces of paper curiously folded and 
almost triturated to tinder. I opened one very gingerly, and with 
difficulty deciphered with the help of the partners, Nibson and 
Inkspot, who both seemed ^' eager for the fray," the following im- 
portant document : 

*'A KEWER FOR FUTSORE. 

'^ Tak the liker in which sum salt bif ave bin bild as ot as u can 
abear it, and sit with yer fit in it for an our or too wile u smokes 
yur pipe — dont wipe um, but dry um afore the fier — the necs 
momin u wil find um slif, and smart no-ow-like — ^but after u ave 
bin in the wet swcads or the peat-pits, they will be as lissum as ever. 

Dan. Stuart. 

V^ Sir, — I allays as aCT a croun for this un, cos its a warranted un." 

The next was nearly as useful, and no doubt as well worth half- 
a-crown to poor Sam. 

*' How TO KITSH nSH WHEN NO ONE ELSE CAN'T. 

^^ Take an art of oke boks, and rub him all over inside with 
gnindivey and asafetimus — Take some ile of the same, and put it 
into sum moss fresh of the grund, the grinest is besl^ aiv4 ^q»^ \^ 
in rajther tbik^iben get sum Taners wurms «& wvV %qX \ia \J>K^& >sv 
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their tails, and after kippin mn for some days in clene moss, put urn 
into the boks of art of oke, and in 2 dais they are fit for use. N.B. — 
never lend non of um to nobody. 

*' W. Stuart, his+mark." 

The contents of the caddy were all much of the same nature, 
and I proposed to visit the dormitory to prosecute my search. 
Mr. Isaac accordingly led the way into a room, the fac-simile of 
poor Sam's bedroom at Oxford, with this dilTerence only — it was 
not so dirty, and the adjoining room, which in college would have 
been a scout's room, was a sleeping-place for James Jobs — whom, 
to my great surprise, wo found curled up in one corner, fast 
asleep. 

While Nibson aroused James Jobs to assist us in our search for 
the will, I just threw my eyes round the sleeping-room. In one 
corner was a stump-bedstead, with a kind of dimity canopy, to 
make it look like a French bed — a regular forgery, as Isaac called 
it ^ a triangular washing apparatus in another corner ; a chest of 
drawers under the window, with a towel on the top as a toilet-clotb, 
on which were laid out, as neatly as possible, a primitive array of 
decapillatory conveniences, or rather necessaries; but the most 
striking object was the long array of shoes and boots of all lengths, 
breadths, and thicknesses ; high-lows, low-highs, lace-ups, mud- 
boots, waders, and snow-boots. If they were not waterproof, as 
they professed to be, the only question was, as it appeared to me, 
how they ever got dry and lissome again, when they were once 
wet. Across the room was fixed a stout ash pole, which would 
have puzzled most people, and given them an idea of a patent pre- 
meditated-suicidal-apparatus, or a drying-line of unnecessary sta- 
bility ; but it was merely intended for gymnastics, i. e., for twisting 
and twirling round until you had bruised your shins and dislocated 
almost every limb of your body — a medicine, certainly not an 
anodyne, to be taken every night and morning, as recommended 
by Mr. Surgeon Tugtail. On the wall (suspended by a few wafers ) 
were some unframed prints, extracted iVom ^^ Daniel's Rural 
Sports," '* The Shooter's Vade-Mecum," and "Walton's Angler ;" 
and in a corner behind the door, a collection of weather clothing, 
contemporary with, and equally as efficacious, as the eucnemidals 
before alluded to. 

"Umph ! — ha! — odd ! — curious ! — funny !— very!" said Nibson. 

" Comfortable !—K;onvenient — very ! " said Mr. Isaac. 

^^ Very, indeed," said James Jobs, who entered with Mr. Nib- 
son, and advancing quietly before the partners, made a low and 
respectful bow, and hoped my honour was quite well. 

I returned the salutation of '^ the boy," as James was stiU called, 
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though e\idendy sixty al least, but in such a way as uot to indicate 
any recognition oft former acquaintance. 

^^ You do not remember me, Mr. Bursar, I see," said James Jobs. 

'*• I cannot,'' I replied, ^^ recollect ever having seen you before; 
bat now that I observe that scar upon your forehead — surely you 
cannot be the poor soldier whom Sam and I took as valet from 
breaking stones on the road at fourpence a day, with the thermo- 
meter at zero, and whom we christened Friday ? '' 

'.^ The same, sir; and bad it not been for your kindness, I must 
have perished from cold and want.'' 

The fact was, James Jobs, or Man Friday, as we called him al 
college, was of a respectable tradesman's family near Oxford ; but, 
being of a ^' roving disposition," had, early in life, enlisted into a 
horse regiment, and served in the American war, where, in con- 
sequence of a seyere sabre cut over the eyes, which had very 
nearly proved fatal, he got his discharge, and returned to Eng- 
land to find his family extinct, with the exception of one cousin, 
who was so much elevated in life as to disown poor James ; the 
result was, that he got a deal of pity, but no money ; and when 
tlie few friends who remembered him after twenty years' ab- 
sence were tired of feeding him and listening to his tales of the 
wars, he was forced to apply to his parish ; the overseers of which, 
in kind consideration of the severity of the cold, set him to break 
stones on the road, at so much per bushel, by which he got 
warmth, and two shillings per week, paid at twice ; so that, after 
paying for a bundle of straw, and leave to sleep in a loft, be had 
not much for meat and drink ; a red herring and two potatoes served 
him for two days, and his drink did not intoxicate him much, 
being chiefly Pindar's much-lauded ariston. 

We saw the poor fellow at work as we were trying to warm 
our Hmbs up Headington Hill, and finding that he had served as 
an officer's servant in a cavalry regiment, and could look after a 
horse well, we engaged him at a trifle a week, and let him have the 
run of rack and manger. The day of his relief from starving and 
stone4>reaking being Friday — and Robinson Crusoe's valet running 
in our heads— we termed James Jobs ^^ Friday," and by that name 
he went, as long as Sam remained at college. It appeared that he 
had lived with my friend Sam, off and on, as he said, ever since, 
and had hoped not to outlive a master who, whether rich or poor, 
had lAways proved to him a kind friend. 

When James had recovered himself, and could command his 
feelings sufficiently to address me again — ^^ Sir," said he, ^^I am 
glad you are eome down — I always told master you would stand 
Ids friend, and the assurance seemed to comfort him. I have here, 
sir, in this drawer, a letter and a packet which I was to give into 
your hands; the packet is bulky, and it took master many years 
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to ^rite it — ^but it amused him in the long evenings, vhen his 
health would not allow him to enjoy his friends' fireside. Master, 
sir, was an old man, and may be, the new-light people might 
think him a bad one, because he loved sporting. But what I look 
at, sir, is this, never was a man more beloved in the parish — his 
church was full of a Sunday, and he preached what we could all 
understand. If he offended any one, it would have been, these 
gentlemen here,'' bowing to Nibson and Inkspot, *•' for he was a 
regular lawyer-starver, and settled all disputes quicker and cheaper 
than a chief-justice." 

"Perfectly correct,'* said Nibson. 

** True — very ! " said his partner. 

" And here," continued James Jobs, " is what master called his 
last testament, poor fellow — he had not much to will away, for he 
gave away, all he could spare while he lived-r-and he lived the 
happier for it. He had but one fault that ever I found out^ sir, and 
that was what lost him his life at last — he wanted ballast— and as 
Mr. Heavysides, the coroner, justly observed, that was what lost 
the Merry-go-round — she wanted ballast.'' 

I cast my eye over the will and found that he had left every 
thing to me, including James Jobs — begging that I would merely 
distribute such of his property as I did not want in the following 
way : — to Nibson, his books, for his eldest boy's use — to Inkspot, 
his writing-desk, regretting that the key was lost— his guns, to the 
keepers at the park— his fishing-tackle, to James, who was as great 
a "killer" as his master— and his boots, shoes, and clothes, to 
the poorest of his parishioners, whose wants no one knew better 
than himself. 

I gave orders to Nibson and Inkspot to dispose of the furniture, 
and distribute the proceeds of it among the poor of the parish 
generally, and took James Jobs and the parcel to the Rentborough 
Arms, where the worthy solicitors received a check from me to 
cover all their demands. Whether it was doubly gratifying on 
account of its being unexpected, or not, I don't know, but they 
became doubly civil, and even invited me to dinner. This I begged 
to decline, and bowed them out ^ and, ordering James to book two 
oulsides, I started by the first coach, and after being regularly 
soaked here I am. 

" And where," said our senior tutor, " is James Jobs? " 

" Sound asleep in his old quarters by this time : I ordered him a 
commons, and a pint of the dean's particular, as I came in, and 
rely on it he has since been to the stables and rubbed my horse 
down, and laid himself up in clover in the tallet, as usual.'' 

" And what," said the vice-principal, " did the parcel and letter 
contain?" 

" That," said the Bursar, " is at present a mystery. Peter ! " 
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" Send Mrs. Peler to warm my bed, and bring me one tumbler 
ofbrandy-and-water, hot and strong/' 
" Not a bad move/' said the chaplain— ef sic omnes. 



CHAPTER II. 

When the 1st of May, 1839, had arrived, and with it the new 
number of the New Monthly , I, Peter Priggins, went to the near- 
est bookseller's and bought it, saying it was for one of the under- 
graduates of St. Peter's^ — though my paying ready money for it 
was quite sufficient to convict me of obtaining it under false pre- 
tences — it was not acting in character. 

I confess I felt more nervous on this occasion than I had sup- 
posed possible, and hid the volume in my pocket as quickly and 
carefuUy as a young poacher would his first wired hair, or a charity- 
schoolboy the first fruits of his nocturnal visit to a neighbouring 
orchard. "If," said I, '* I should actually be in print!!" The 
very vertebrae of my back, which are usually bent slightly forward, 
from approaching old age, were immediately straightened, or ra- 
ther curved in a vice ^ersd direction at the thought, and I hurried 
home to examine the bane or antidote of my anxiety — as the first 
peep might prove it to be — ^in private. 

In vain I endeavoured to find the means of doing so at home. 
My old woman, by which familiar, though fond title Mrs. P. is 
generally known in college, except by undergraduates, who call 
her *'01d Mother Priggins," followed me from room to room with 
the same peculiarly suspicious or sagacious look with which she 
used to regard me in our younger days, when she imagined I was 
going to devour the contents of a smuggled bottle of port *' to my 
own check," that is, without allowing her an opportunity of prov- 
ing herself my "better half." As her suspicions were roused, I felt 
convinced that, if she should leave the room, it would only be to 
listen at the door, and that the rustle of the uncut leaves of the New 
Monthly would be construed, by her overcharged imagination, into 
the bobbling-^wobbling noise caused by me in guggling the wine 
from the neck of the bottle. I, therefore, like a skilful general, 
secured my success by a well-timed retreat. 

It occured to me that, as the college groves had been laid out at 
an enormous expense, for the express purposes of meditation in 
sweet solitude, and studious retirement, I should be sure to find 
them deserted. I accordingly sneaked in the back way, and found 
my expectations realized. I was alone! and hasUlY oi^ewv^^ tev^ 
newly-purCibasad treasure turned to the awful words, 
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" TO CORRESPONDENTS, elC," 

where I fully expected to see ^^ Peter Priggins is an old fool! The 
editor's cook-maid, however, is grateful to him for a timely supply 
of curl-papers, so he may think himself lucky that his article has 
not proved altogether unserviceable*/' or, *''' sohe senescentem 
equum, you, Peter P. are the old ass alluded to /' or some kind 
hint of the sort— but no! I was ^^ accepted,'' as the Freemasons 
say, so I got out my bread-and-checse knifie, and as rapidly as my 
trembling hands would allow me, '^ cut my way bravely through,'' 
to the spot on which all my hopes of feme rested — and there, sure 
enough, I found n^ article in printed characters!!! I tried to 
read it — ^but in vain — I can't describe my feelings, or why I could 
not read in legible print what I had mumbled over and over again 
in illegible MS. ; nor can I say what I did, but I've a feint recollec- 
tion of having made an excessive fool of myself in a private way. 
I do recollect rushing to the buttery^ and asking for a pint of the 
dean's particular, which, I fancied, tasted more delicious than 
usual, and smacked my lips at the aroma thai rested upon them. 

'^ I consider," said Spigot the batler, evidently pleased at my 
appreciating his manufacture, ^^ that that's the best beer in—" 
" The New Monthly Magazine,'' said I. 
" Oxford," continued Spigot. " Better was never brewed by — "" 
'^ The editor," said I, again lowering my jug. 
^' Messrs. Squashy and Washy, the great — " 
^^ Publisher in Great Marlborough Street," said I. 
^^ Brewers," ended Spigot, who bore my interruptions with more 
philosophy than I should have given him credit for ; but that I am 
aware he is usually as full of beer of his own brewing as I was then 
of the article of my own MfHiiug-^idest, ^^full to the bung." In 
saying that I was composed by my libation, I mean not to insinuate 
that Spigot used narcotics in his malt— he was too wide awake at all 
hours, though he kindly condescended to drink several quarts of 
his best, in the course of the day,ybr those gentlemen who forgot 
to drink it for themselves. Great is the enmity between him and a 
water-drinker! laudes redde domino! But to return to me and 
my article. I did not say one word about it, even to my wife, that 
night ; but the next morning I stepped down to College, called on 
one of my old masters , and told him of my success* He ordered me 
to leave the book with him, and call again. I did so. 

^^ Peter," said he, smiling, '*" you are an independent member of 
society ! take a bottle of the oldest port from the fttrthest bin, and 
drink success to your bantling. But," as he returned the book, 
^^ draw it mild''* I did as I was desired then, and mean to do so 
always. 
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As I found I had not offended my superiors by ^' my life and 
times," I wished to ascertain what my compeers would say about 
it ; and though I fully expected to meet with a share of that envy 
which invariably attends on superiority, I confess I did not expect 
precisely the reception I met with, on entering the parlour of the 
Shirt and Shotbag — ^a respectable public, where college-servants 
and little {non quoad corpora) tradesmen meet, to their mutual 
enlightenment on subjects private and public — generally in a 
peaceable and quiet way-, but on this occasion ^^ opinion/' as 
Euripides says, ^' went divided through the warlike army of the 
scouts ; — to some, it seeming good, to others, not,'* that I should 
venture to risk the reputation of the fraternity, by becoming on 
author, and publishing to the world things ^' that ought to be hidden 
under many a leaf,'' as Flaccus has it. 

To the elder brethren of the pail and pumphandle, my explana- 
tions were quite satisfactory ; but Ihe younger branches of the pro- 
fession who were present, being enrolled as members of the new 
^^ institution for promoting the quicker march of mechanism and 
morality," were, of course, too conceited to listen to any one but 
themselves, and I was fearful of being obliged to resort to more 
powerful arguments than words, when the ringing of twenty or 
thirty bells saved me the trouble of performing that operation on 
their juvenile noses. College dinners were waiting for them — to 
wait on their masters — so they could not wait at the Shirt and Shot- 
bag to annoy us any longer. 

I found myself left in the company of my friends Broome, of 
Ch. Gh. College and Duslerly, of St. Mark's, like myself, retired 
bedmakers — men who had wisely adopted Horace's motto, '^pone 
moras et stadium htcri,'' by giving up their lazy habits and hopes 
of extra fees, for the more rational, though no less professional de- 
lights of beer and baccur, as they invariably pronounce it at the 
^^ society of science and sociability," lately founded by Squashy and 
Washy, the great brewers before alluded to, in opposition to ^' The 
Society of Aquarians,'' who wish to substitute scalded succory for 
swipes, and the liquor of bad burnt beans for beer. 

^^ Priggins," said Broome, after taking kindly the head off the 
pint I had just ordered in, which he had a right to do, having the 
advantage of me by three inches in height, twelve in girth, and 
five years' seniority in college; "Priggins, I feel grateful to you 
for your services to college-servants, a race of men who have hi- 
therto been expected to see all and say nothing. It becomes you, as 
a retired man, to be constantly before the public *, and since the 
poUication of Brunken Barnaby's journal, and the somniferous re- 
cipes of Cicero Eewkes, the public have been deprived of all oppor- 
tunity of seeing into the nature of life in Oxford, the works which 
now and ttien emanate from the university press being too lv%\vv. 
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for general reading, and but lidle known elsewhere. I trust, there- 
fore, you will persevere-, and any little help I can give you, com- 
mand it ^ for, though not a dab at a dictionary, I'm down to all 
their doings, from fifty to five hundred a year." 

" And I," said Dusterly, quietly absorbing the corpus of my pinl, 
of which Broome had taken off the caput {jam mortuum et sepul- 
turn), leaving me no residuum*, "I willingly pledge myself (I 
wished he had done it in his own beer) to haid so huseful a hobject.'' 
I politely remarked that it was not necessary for him to lay so 
much stress on his words to convince me of his sincerity, and thought 
the most acceptable mode of proving my gratitude for their kind 
offers was to order another pint, and drink their healths, and many 
thanks to (hem, for their obliging intentions, which I did in a 
bumper, and no heel-taps. 

'' I am particularly delighted,'' continued Broome, ''with your 
remarks on the great ignorance one meets with out o/ Oxford-, but 
knowing that fact, as you did and do, you ought to be more compas- 
sionate, and explain as you go along.'' 

" Yes," chimed in Dusterly ; " ow can you himagine has hany 
of them hignoramuses knows hany thing about a common-room or 
a bursar? I pledge myself (which he would have done in my jug 
again, if it had not been empty ) to prove that they fancy a com- 
mon-room is a coffee-room at a hinn ; and a bursar a bagman, from 
your description of his coming hin hoff a journey, and drinking 
his bottoms of brandy." 

"And I wonder," resumed Broome, '' what they lake a scout 
and bedmaker to be?" 

'' I'll bet pints round," said Dusterly, chuckling at his notion, 
"they fancy him a hamphibious hanimal, — a cross between a 
harrand-boy and a chambermaid." 

" Well, gentlemen," said I, " I'm obliged by the hints you have 
given me ^ but I feel easy on that subject, as some of our old mas- 
ters, who are scattered every where over the face of the globe, will 
readily explain these difficulties if referred to. So, as you, Mr. Dus- 
terly, seem to have got your steam up, perhaps you would favour 
me with a few more valuable hints? " 

" No," said Dusterly •, " I never like to happear too knowing : 
—it gets a man into a scrape sometimes." 

"True," remarked Broome ; "I know a case in point, which 
occurred to an old Westminster— I heard him tell it at a wine- 
party, up one of my staircases, No. 4, Tom Quad, three pair to 
the left. The conversation was running high, about racing, and 
hunting^ and so on — and a little freshman was going no-end-of 
pace about what he had done and could do, and so on, — as fresh- 
men are wont to do, — when the old Westminster pulled him up 
all of a heap with a double chiffney, and gave him a broad hint 
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how lo behave himself, which I will tell you in his own words, as 
nigh as I can remember them. It was when Sir Thomas Mostyn 
was alive ; so I call it 

A DAY WITH SIR THOMAS. 

" When I came up to reside,'' he began, "I confess I knew 
little of riding, much less of hunting *, and the little knowledge I 
had of riding was more theoretical than practical ; my performances 
having been limited to the donkey which we bullied on the com- 
mon at home in the holidays, and the old pony that had carried the 
whole family for twelve years at least ^ whose hide was stick-proof, 
and whose paces were reduced lo two— one, slow, lingering and 
unwilling from the stable \ another, quicker, livelier, and some- 
times attended with indecent capers to his rack and manger. Still, 
while at Westminster, whenever hunting foxes or hares was talked 
of, or coursing or racing (steeple-chasing was not invented then, 
the country not being too thickly populated), I felt unwilling to 
acknowledge that my father was either too poor, too stingy, or too 
timid, to allow me to join in these manly amusements ; and by pick- 
ing up a few slang phrases from others, sneaking about the livery- 
stables in Westminster, chaffing with the grooms and coachmen, 
while waiting for their masters, about ^ the houses,' I began to talk 
loudly of bulGnches and raspers, the long tails and the slips *, and 
offered and took the odds on the favourite for the Derby or the 
Leger -, and by my skill in hedging and making up a book, not only 
astonished my friends, but myself. In short, I told more lies about 
the matter in one day then, than I could now invent in a week. 

" My great misfortune was, as you will see by and by, that I could 
lie in safety, as our racing at school was conflned to boat-racing, 
and our hunting to running after one another, sometimes with a 
strongish scent in the air, too, in Tothill Fields, and I talked so 
well and so offhandedly y that no one dreamed I was coming 
Munchausen over him. 

'' I was once very nearly caught out at it 5 unfortunately I was 
not. According to my account, my father, though he did not actually 
keep the hounds of the Northamptonshire hunt, was by far the lar- 
gest subscriber to them, had the management of the kennel, and 
kept six hunters for his own use *, having always two out in the field, 
and hunting three times a week, besides cover-hacks, buggy-horses, 
and ponies for us boys. 

''I had told this story so often, thati not only imposed upon others, 
but began to entertain some doubts myself whether the stud was 
merely an imaginary one -, when, one day, as I was standing, talking 
sporting, and making a lash of twisted string to tie on to a hooked 
stick, as a feeble imitation of a hunling-whip, a new boy was brought 
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in, and or course subjected to Ihe usual pertinent^ if DoU'mperlinent 
questions, ^ What's your name— eh spoony?' with a cut on the face. 

" *Stig— Slig— Stig— Sliggins,' replied the novelty, blubbering 
at the unexpected warmth of his welcome. 

'' ' Come, none o' thai, you little beggar,' said another boy, who, 
setting matters even, by an application to his head's antipodes, 
asked him, ' What's your governor?' 

" ' A p—p— pars— parson.' 

^'^What! do you mean a methodlst parson?* and to try his 
Christian humility he was smitten on the other cheek likewise. 

'* * No 5 he's rec — rec — ^rector of Clodpolecum-Bumpkin in Nor- 
Ihamtonshire.' 

**' AH right! how much money have you got — eh? did your 
governor stump up like a brick — eh? What's your lip ?' 

" * A suf— sufferin, and if I want any more, I'm to ask a boy 
named John Hallum for some — he's our squire's son.' 

" * Hullo ! Jack Hallum ! here ! you 're wanted,' cried twenty 
voices to me at once, as I was sneaking off the moment I heard the 
brat's name and address. ' Here's a little kivey from your part of 
the world, who says you 're to be his banker, for he knoi^s you at 
home ; and I dare say his mother expects you to wash his feet and 
comb his hair. Have you got a small-tooth and scrubbing-brush, 
you little varmint?' 

^'Poor Stiggins, to whom this was addressed, stared in amaze- 
ment at a question he could not understand^ but, before it could 
be repeated, one of the big boys, who had, perhaps, doubted the 
genuineness and authenticity of some of my strainers^ or was 
vexed at his own being eclipsed by them, came up and, in a kinder 
tone than little Stiggins had yet heard in college, inquired how far 
he lived from me. 

'^ ^ Only just outside the park,* was the answer. 

" * And how many horses does old Hallum keep, my little man?' 

" * Two, now, a four-wheeler, and the postman's pony — that un 
as you broke his knees. Master John,' meaning me. 

^' I saw a knowing wink and a meaning smile pass round the 
circle of my old admirers, and I knew how thoroughly I was done^ 
if once found out, so giving Stiggins a flick on his haunches with 
the whip, catching him by the scruff of his neck, ' Come here, you 
litle lying son of a tithe-pig,' said I, ' come with me, and I '11 oblige 
your governor and governess by taking care of you as you deserve.' 

^^ I lugged him off to my room as quickly as I could, and there 
told him, that as I chose my father to have six hunters, and no end 
of hacks and brood mares, he must back my assertions, and I M say 
his father kept his carriage, and his sisters had a grand-piano ^ but, 
if he dared to split on me, I 'd not only swear his father was cut by 
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all the country for going drunk to a funeral, hit that his eldest 
sister had had a child hy the gardener^ 

^^ This^ and the sight of the whip I wasjnsl finishing off, bad the 
desired effect, and I lold more lies, of a imicli superior description, 
than I did beJFore his anrivai, appealing to him for confirmation ef 
them — with, ' Did a't I, Stiggins?' — ^Of course^— to be sure — I re- 
member it wellJ It was not likely thai he had/org^otseiz what he 
had aeter heard of before. 

^ ^ Whea I went down to O&fOrd to ester, I got up enough Inform^ 
atioD in my old way^ to return and give the most spleiNJid des- 
eriptiou of a run I had hadi with the Craveu, that beat Tom Smith's 
out and out -, so that when I came into* residence^ I was expected 
to i« a very fast ma«», and had to tell more lies than ever, te^ ex- 
plain how the governor was setfish enough to keep all his horses at 
home, and to threaten me with stopping the supplies, if I ever 
huDted or rode up at Oxford. 

" fiat ^cutpam pcena premit comes,' as Horace very Justly 
observes. That same big boy, now a Kttle man, Tom Sharpe by 
name, who had always suspected me at school, was doubtless con- 
fhrmed in his views of my character, and laid a trap for me. He in- 
vited me to a wine-parly at his rooms, and as the champagne cireu'- 
lated, and the claret flowed, my ideas enlarged, and I certainly 
succeedisd in astonishing every man there, even an A. 1^., of mas^ 
ter's standing. 

^^ Tom Sharpe, who saw the time was come, rose and proposed 
ny father's health, as a man to whom the county of Northampton 
was deeply indebted for his zeal and liberality, in promoting the 
noble sport of fox-hunting. 

^^^Hadium and the hounds! Hip — hip — hip — hurrah! Nine 
limes nme I One cheer more! Yoicks ! — tally ho !— hark forward! 
— go % y« cripples ! — ^jingle. Jingle, jingle — crash, smash, ratffe 
— rap, rap, rap— who-hoop !* and down sat the company, exhausted 
wilb their efforts to do honour lo me and the toast. 

^' I replied modestly and appropriately, which elicited a fainter 
repetition of the former cheers. When they had subsided : — 

" ' I say, old fellow!' said Tom Sharpe, ' we've heard you ^k a 
good deal about your leaps and all that, and devilish well jonio' 
talk, but we've never seen you do it. Now, I'll give you a mount- 
to-morrow. You shall ride my Randy-rasper — we have an excellent 
meet, and shall have capital sport — sure to find, and in a country 
that will just suit you, who prefer brooks to stone walls.*^ 

'* ' Hurrah !' cried the rest, * you're a capital fellow, Tom — wish 
you 'd mount us all. You can't refuse, Hallum — eh ?' 

^^ In vain I hinted at my vow to the governor— my being obliged 
to go to three lectures, and my private coach on the morrow \ and, 
as a last resource, to the fact of my boots and breeches — white cords 
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^ere all the go then — ^being left in the country, and my pink being 
quite too small for me. I was promised every thing for ^ complete 
set-out, and went to bed nearly dead drunk, with the pleasing con- 
viction on what little of my mind I had left, that I should be quite 
dead next night, without the satisfaction of being drunk too. 

'' If going to sleep was bad enough under this impression, what 
were my feelings on awakening in the morning ? I sat up in bed — 
my head aching ready to split — my tongue feeling like a bit of 
stale hung-beef in my parched mouth. My stomach ! — oh ! dear ! 
— and my nervous system not shaken, but completely shattered. 
At last I consoled myself with the thought that my crippled state 
was just the lucky thing to release me from my unlucky engage- 
ment, and I was trying to write a note to Tom Sharpe, containing, 
in a shaky scrawl, a piteous statement of my case, and begging to 
be excused, when his servant entered my room, with a pair of tops 
in one hand, and the rest of the dress for the ^ character ' I fancied 
I should play for that ^ one day only ' in the other ; and, touching 
his hair with one finger, said : — 

'' ' Master's compliments, sir, the grub's on the table, and the 
trap ordered at hart-arler nine, and he hopes as ow you'll clean 
yourself as quick as bricks.' 

'^ ' But, James,' said I, ' I really feel very ill ^ I was just going 
to send a note to your master, to say I could not join him to-day.' 

" ' Master von't take no excuse,' replied James, looking deter- 
mined, propositi tenax^ ' for he knows you was bosky last night, 
and in course, qualmy this morning ^ and the physic's ready what '11 
set you all right in no time.' 

'"Physic?' 

'' ' Yes, a hot mash, as you '11 lap up in no time, and feel yourself 
as full of beans as a grocer's cofTee-mill ; but I must cut my lucky, 
sir, as master's a vaiting to be rubbed down ready for starting.' 

'^ As James or Jim, as his familiars called him, would not await 
any further expostulation, I began to dress. Imitating as closely as 
I could the correct men of that day, I took particular care to slew 
the buttons at the knees well forward in a slanling-dicular direction, 
and to push the boots down into the most desirable wrinkles. I put 
my hat on knowingly, with the ribbon fluttering in sight, which 
was to be confined to my collar as a beai^er-catcfwr during the run^ 
and, putting my heavy-handled whip under my left arm, with the 
lash dangling about, squared my elbows, pulled on my Woodslocks, 
and started, not a little pleased at my personal appearance, which I 
took care should not be lost on the college ^ for I went under one 
excuse to the buttery, and another to the kitchen ; then stood in 
quad, and called loudly for my scout \ and when I thought all had 
been sufficiently gratified with the sight of the gentleman in pink, 
I turned out of college, and walked to Coll. at the same deli- 
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berate pace, and with the same gracious intentiODS to the public in 
general, as I had just evinced to my own college in particular, 
which induced a little dirty-nosed snob to cry out to one of his 
friends : — 

*' ' I say. Bill, twig that ere scarlet-runner ; — an't he vun to go 
the pace ? ' 

^'I felt the insult, but did not express my indignation-, and, 
climbing up to Tom Sharpens garret, found him, with two other 
men, pitching into underdone beefsteaks and kidneys, and washing 
them down with porter, in a way that surprised and disgusted me 
not a little, for they were just as drunk as I was over-night. 

" ' Hulloh I old fellow,' cried Tom, * why you haven't been fool 
enough to come out in pink without your great-coat and leggings 
on ? You '11 nap it, my boy ! You know your dons won't stand that. 
But, come, fall to — lime's short — weather muggy — roads woolly, 
and whipcord scarce.' 

'' I shuddered at the food, like a Jew at a pork-chop; which 
Tom observing, he went on : — 

" ' Beg pardon, old fellow — I forgot Jim said you were off your 
feed, and wanted a drench^-<here, put your muzzle into this^ and 
mop it up as quick and as hot as you can, and I '11 bet the long 
odds you '11 be all right before we get to Bicester.' 

'' He put a neat silver tankard into myforefoet, as he called 
my hand, and the very odour of it was enough to gratify a dowager- 
duchess — the taste ! — ye gods ! — ^bul, as I am not selfish, I '11 tell 
you the aonlenis—probatum est. 

'' Boil four glasses of jelly in a pint of the best Madeira, in a 
silver vessel ; and two glasses of CuraQoa, and a little powdered 
cinnamon, cloves, mace, and nutmeg! — a drink for two/ — the 
which, if they don't ' drinkee for drunkee,' they 'U get ' drunkee 
for drinkee.' 

" After imbibing about half a pint of this ambrosial nectar, and 
nibbling a hot ginger-nut, I felt much belter, and rather saucy. 
Jim came in to say the buggies were ready ; and the trio lighting 
their cigars, in which I could not venture to join them, we started 
for Kickum's livery-stables. 

" ' Now,' said Tom, ' tumble in, old fellow : I'm waggoner — 
you pay pikes. The old flogger, Jim ; the clouds look watery.' So, 
taking a shabby, but straight-cropped whip from Jim, and sticking 
it upright by his side, away we went at a trot about fourteen miles 
an hour, with our two friends in a hack dennet behind, making up 
by a gallop now and then. 

" When we got to Deakins's at Bicester, where we were to leave 
the buggy and mount our horses, I felt so very queer again, that 
Tom thought the dose he had administered before starting had failed 
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for once *, so, ringiog the bell, he ordered a bottle or brown stoul 
and some bread and cheese. 

*''^I always/ said he, * stick to the Brunoman system, and keep 
up to the mark— ;^ou 7Z feed a little now, and be all right soon.' 

'^ I tried to eat, but my larynx, or fiauces, or whatever the pill- 
grinders call one's swallow, felt so dry, I could not ; so, pouring 
down two tumUers of the stout, I proposed to be off. Having made 
up my mind to be killed, I thought thai the sooner the throw off 
took place the better. The suspense is the worst part of it, as the 
man allowed, previously to his being turned off. 

^^ I found Randy-rasper in the yard, and mounted her success- 
fuUy> and felt as long as we kept the road it would be ' all right,' as 
Jim said *, but we met just out of the town, and in less than five 
minutes found ourselves among a hundred and fifty men at least. 

^' Uninitiated as I then was in the mysteries of Nimrodism, I 
could twig the difference between the regular^bred old stagers aod 
the young would-be's, and comforted myself with the conviction 
that I was not the only fool going to ^ risk his reputation on a 
horse's back ; ' and if Tom had allowed me to sneak about where I 
liked, I should have done very well ; but neither he nor his mare 
would allow me to part company, so great was her attachment to 
her master, or his horse, her fellow-slave. 

'^ I won't detain you with an account of the hounds and horses, 
or the names, weights, and colours of the riders \ suffice it to say, 
all was done that judgment and skill could suggest, but Pug could 
not be found ; and after trying five or six covers we found ourselves 
— at a place called Claydon (upper, middle, or cast, I forget which) 
— obliged, to my secret delight, and Tom Sharpe's evident disgust, 
to give it up as a blank day ; at the same time, I of course outwardly 
d—d my ill-luck, and was congratulating myself on showing off in 
a quiet canter to Bicester on the turnpike road, and lyifig like blazes 
when I got to college again, when a tafi, gentlemanly-looking man, 
on a splendid gray — his scarlet frock and stained tops looking like 
work — rode up, and addressing Tom, who, I thought at the time, 
looked wicked, ' presumed we were Oxford men, and that our 
hacks were at Bicester *, and, if we would allow him, would show 
us across country, and save us two miles at least, especially as our 
hunters were fresh ! ' 

^^ Tom thanked him, and after making a few observations on the 
day^ and the scarcity of foxes, he turned through a gap into a grass 
ground, and cantered gently ahead — ^Tom next, and I in the rear. 
I liked it amazingly at first, and clearing two furrows, at least 
eighteen inches wide, and a narrow ditch into the next ground, 
without losing a stirrup, began to fancy I could do it as it should be. 

'^ Our pace gradually quickened, still nothing occurred to frighten 
me till we came to a gaping ditch, full of water, with what I thought 
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an awrul hedge on the other side. ' You must ram them at it, gentle- 
men/ said our guide, and he and Tom were over in no time, as 
Jim would have said. ' Forward ! ' cried both, and away I went, 
Jupiter only knows how or where ; but I stuck on somehow, and 
found myself going along, at a slapping pace, over a deep fallow — 
then partly through, and partly over, a sliiT thorn fence — then 
between two ash-trees, so close together as to threaten destruction 
to both my knees at once. Here my hat being knocked off, and 
bounding against my back, still holding on by the ribbon, made 
the sort of rattling noise the dealers make with f heir bats and sticks, 
when they are ^showing out a horse.' This put Randy-rasper on 
her mettle, and my knees beginning to grow weak, and my strength 
to fail me, I shouted out as loud as I could to ' pull up ; ' but Tom, 
purposely and maliciously mistaking my shouts, Joined with our 
leader in *Yoicks! forward! well done, my boy — go it/' I gave 
myself up as lost— I seemed to fly, or rather hedges, trees, brooks, 
walls, and houses seemed to fly by me and I to stand stock-still. 
The last thing I recollect seeing was a hah-hah ! with an enormous 
wall and a wire fence on tlie top of it. I closed my eyes in the last 
agonies of despair, and opened them again, as I thought, aner a 
minute or even a second, though it appears I was insensible for 
nearly an hour. I am now convinced I was not sensible when I 
started from Oxford. 

^^ When I came to myself I found I was silting on the ground, 
with my back against a tree, our leader, Sir Harvey Takemin, and 
Tom Sharpe, standing over me, and sponging my face with their 
handkerchiefs, which they had soaked in a neighbouring duck-pond. 
'"Well, old fellow,' said Tom, 'worth ten stiff ones yet; but 
you've spoilt your beauty.' 

'"All right now,' said tlie baroqet, ' here we are in Troltington 
Park \ I'll get the mare caught, give you some lunch, and send you 
on to Bicester in my trap.' 

" In trying to thank him I lisped most wofully, and putting my 
hand to my mouth found I had knocked out four front teeth ; and, 
on further examination,, had cut a regular canal out of my forehead, 
around which Tom had bound my neckerchief. Luckily no bones 
were broken *, the only further damage was the loss of my hat, wbich 
I supplied at the park, and one of my spurs, which was afterwards 
found and dug out of the pummel of my saddle. 

"I need not tell you that I could eat nothing. I took, by the 
advice of our kind but mischief-loving entertainer, a large glass of 
cold without, and got back to college as sore and miserable as any 
poor devil could be. I sneaked into bed, and would never have got 
up again, if my tutor had not insisted on seeing me the next morning. 
*^I rose and went to his rooms, looking like ' a figure in plaster' 
— only not so classical. 
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^' ' Take a seat, sir,' said he. Now (his was doubtless well meant 
— but human nature could not endure it. 

" ' All the rest is leather/ as Dr. Pangloss says ^ but if he had 
been in my place he would not have spoken so contemptuously of 
leather. We never know the value of a thing till we lose it — I 
respectfully begged to receive his remarks standing. 

'"Mr. Hallum! hem! you were not at chapel yesterday, sir, 
either in the morning or evening — mane noctuve — you were 
absent from all your college lectures, losing my entertaining and 
invaluable annotations on the several topics under discussion — and 
you did not dine in hall — these are your negative crimes. You were 
positively weak enough, to use a mild term for fool and ass enough, 
to strut about quad in a dress— borrowed too, I'm informed — 
forbidden by the laws of this college, and the statutes of the uni- 
versity. You will therefore translate all your lectures, confine 
yourself to hall, chapel, and college ; 1 shall cross your name on the 
buttery and kitchen books, and — think yourself yfiLLhO¥¥.' 

''Fortunately for me it was discovered that I had been out in a 
gig, without leave, and my sentence was commuted to rustication 
for two terms — of course I destroyed the tutor's letter, which con- 
veyed the tidings of my disgrace to my father, and substituted a 
doctor's certificate of ill health, recommending country air, and 
especially horse exercise. 

"Thus the old adage was verified in me — 'omnibus in malis 
aliquid boni inest*— (which some translate, ' there's always some 
boneing, i, e. thieving going on in those rascally omnibuses.')! 
escaped quizzing and Tom Sharpe ; came up again with a sound and 
firm seat, and not afraid to face any country. 

"So now give me one more cigar, and I'll toddle off to my perch, 
' to sleep, perhaps to dream, of Trottington Park." 

" Broome," said I, when he had done, " I feel obliged to you for 
your story, and with your leave will adopt it in my next number." 

"Why, as to adopt," replied he-, "if you mean by adopt— to 
call it your own, it's a lie ; but if you choose to treat us to a paper 
of bird's eye, and three quarts of the best beer, you may swear it's 
a child of your own, for all I care — you're not the first man by 
some hundreds who has got credit, and profit too, from adopting 
another man's notions and ideas! Adopting children is not near so 
common nor profitable." 

"Hand has the heditor will be ignorant hofhit, you need not 
esitate," called out Duslerly, as he rose and made a hanticipatory 
happlication to the bell "for orders"— not theatrical orders, for I 
paid 25. 4ld. for them, whereas the others are free gratis for 
nothing. 

When I had discussed my share of the beer and bird's-eye, I 
parted from my friends with my usual politeness and punctuality 
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— for I always tea ai six. As I bent my ^'homeward way," as 
Goldsmith says in " the Curfew," and conned over Broome's slory 
in order to recollect it sufficiently to turn it into writing — ^a very 
difficult thing, let me tell you, for a young author of nigh seventy 
— I could not help congratulating the coroner of the university — 
for we collegians don't condescend to let county or city body- 
searchers sit upon us, but keep a private one for our own conve- 
nience — I say I could not help congratulating our man on being so 
seldom called upon to exercise the disagreeable duties of his ho- 
nourable office. It really is wonderful so few accidents happen, 
considering the number of boys that come up from school, and fancy 
themselves men all at once, and though they were never outside a 
horse in all their previous stales of existence, go and give eight 
shillings to commit suicide on an Oxford hack, when they might 
effect their object, and have a cold bath too, for nothing, their 
corpses when ^' found drowned " being sent home to their anxious 
mothers without a mark upon them. I can only account for the 
miracle in one way, which is, that the livery-stable-keepers, hack- 
men, as we call them, are as clever, almost, as we scouts, and know 
their men at first sight — keeping horses to suit all sorts, just as they 
used, in Macheath's time in the gaols, to keep fetters to fit all sizes 
of limbs and purses. 

As to a scout, if he is possessed of any judgment and discrimina- 
tion, i. e. nousy combined with practice, he can detect a green one 
the moment he sees him — how^ I will explain in some future 
number : — a public schoolboy will sometimes cause a minute or 
two's hesitation ; but your private pupil at 300Z per annum, and 
two glasses of wine after dinner — you can't mistake him/ — he inva- 
riably looks as if he had been brought up by two maiden aunts, 
encouraged to keep tame rabbits, eat moist-sugared bread-and- 
butter, and indulge in such other little enjoyments which '^ need 
no foreign aid nor sympathy." I'm not over fond of them. 



CHAPTER III. 

Unt^il I, Peter Priggins, became an author, and gave to the 
public those thoughts which I had previously been in the habit of 
keeping to myself, I confess I had not the remotest idea of the 
pains and penalties attendant on the digito monstrary; or of the 
propensity of my fellow-creatures to appropriate to themselves cha- 
racters, for which neither nature nor art ever designed them. 

I am tempted to make these observations in consequence of se- 
veral observations that have been made to me — some rather rudely 
— since the Oxford public "knew I was out." I shall merely give 
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006 incident to illustrate my point, lest I unwisely expose myself to 
the rebuke ne quid nimis. 

One day, as I was proceeding up St. Giles's in order to take my 
favourite postprandial walk, round the parks and up to where — as 
they say of Hicks's Hall — the Diamond House '^ formerly stood/' 
perse, in all the dignity of loneliness — a spot now, as my friend 
Dusterly remarks^, ^'kivered hover with hornamental abitations :'' 
just before I got to St. John's I heard the steps of some one pro- 
gressing rather rapidly in my rear, and on turning round to gratify 
an excusable curiosity and see who my pursuer was, I recognized 

Dr. Puffs of Coll., a rubicund reverend of long standing in the 

University, and a victim to rheumatism — an alias for gout, which 
he perseveringly insits on adopting, notwithstanding all the faculty 
are against him. As I turned round to pay my respects to him by 
removing my hat — an article of dress to wtiich the idiosyncracy of 
our race forbids us to resort , except in the streets — he dashed his 
cane to the ground with so loud and sudden a percussion as to 
cause me to retrograde a yard at least, and articulating as distinctly 
as the sublimis anhelitus caused by his unusual speed in pursuit 
of me would allow of, said. — 

"Priggins, I believe?" 

I bowed assent, and there's something peculiarly fascinating and 
respectful in a scout's bow, implying a sense of humility, but not 
of the degradation of a domestic menial — a family footman — Tea- 
post we call them. 

•* Peter Priggins?" resumed he, laying a stress on my prae- 
nomen* 

I bowed again. 

^^ Formerly scout^ bedmaker, and common-room-man of St. 
Peter's?' 

'^Yes, sir; where I have often had the pleasure of doing the at- 
tentive, when you invited yourself to dine with any of our gentle- 



men." 



"Silence, sirrah! Author, too, of the trash in the N. M. M., 
which you are pleased to call your ' Life and Times?' as if a scout 
ought ever to call his life his own, or devote his time to any thing 
but his masters!" 

As he uttered this with a volubility and rapidly-increasing redness 
of the face that positively alarmed me lest he should burst, he con- 
tinued to advance, repeating the application of his crutch-headed 
cane upon the pavement so that I was obliged in self-defence to 
assent and retreat at the same time, until I got the posts of St. 
John's terrace between us, through which I knew his rotundity 
could not obtrude without a great deal of lime and dexterous ma- 
noeuvring. 
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^^ How dare you, sirrah,'' he continued, *^shew me up?'' 
^^ You, sir," replied I, in amazement ^ for I'll declare on the 
honour of a scout I had too great a respect for the Uniyersily to 
drag so remarkable an individual before the public as a specimen of 
one of its members. " Fou, sir?" 

'' Yes, me, sir ^" and in giving emphasis to his rejoinder he 
directed a sturdier blow than usual at the pavement, which unluck- 
ily lighted heavily on the newly-convalescent great toe of his suf- 
fering foot. Never shall I forget the very odd expression of his 
otherwise inexpressive features ! a sort of mixture — pain and rage, 
a. a. ^iij, with a sense of self-humiliation, and the certainty of a 
renewed fit of podagra, q s. The positive inability at getting at the 
injured member to rub it, owing to his obesity, probably prolonged 
his passion and the pain — not to mention the grins of sundry 
snobicuU, who were passing to the national schools at the moment. 
As soon as he had recovered sufficiently to give utterance to liis 
words, he recommenced — (My part of the dialogue being carried 
on by ^^ nods and becks and wreathed smiles.") 

^^ Me, sir? yes, sir! Ain't I a fiursar? Bon't I come in off a 
journey ? Don't I eat soup— drink port wine and egg-flip, and top 
up with braudy-and-water? Don't I know a man named Smith or 
Smyth? and yet you deny having shewed me up in No. I.I" 

From my knowledge of his habits, I could not deny his asser- 
tions as to the love of liquids, and felt but little reasonable doubt 
in my mind that he knew a man named Smith. I, therefore, merely 
suggested that every college in Oxford had a Bursar, (pursers they 
call them on board ship ) and every Bursar might or might not, as 
chance or nature dictated, drink port, eat soup, top up with 
cogniac, and know a man named Smith ; but it did not follow that 
any individual of them had sat for the portrait I drew of our Bur- 
sar in No. I. 

However effective my words and manner might have been with 
any more reasonable and less irate person, with Dr. Puffs they 
produced precisely the same results on his temper as a few grains 
of arsenic do on being added to gunpowder ; he went off as quick 
again as before, and fired away with such increased velocily that I 
could not distinctly hear his sentences, but had a strong suspicion 
that his stylo was bordering on the naughty and uncivil, and am 
firmly persuaded his last words were, '^ D— d old twaddle! " 

I merely mention this to shew how difficult it is fo steer clear of 
the charge of personality, unless you treat of matters and men in- 
dubitably antediluvian. 

I really regret to add that Dr. Puff^ dined on some delicious 
apoplectic dishes that day at some other man's expense, and (from 
the quantity or quality of the viands, and the excitement inimical 
to digestion which his interview with me, his traducer, as he 
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wrongly thoaght mo, had unforlunately caused) was obliged to be 
conTeyed home in a fly, serious fears being entertained that he had 
the gout in his stomach, until the physician had ascertained by 
inquiry that from the mass of solids and fluids stowed away there, 
it could not possibly be, because there was not room for it. 

Dr. PufTs rudeness upset me, and as I knew it was useless to 
pursue my intended walk with a view of ridding myself of my an- 
noyed feelings, I adopted the advice which all doctors in difficult 
cases invariably give, and tried change of scene. I slipped quietly 
across Broad Street, down Ihe Turl, Blue Boar Lane, and by the 
back of the Peckwater, through Merton Groves, into Christ-church 
Meadow, where I amused myself by observing the antics of the 
younger branches of our profession, who, in *•*• the Long'' {su- 
baudiy vacation ) are, like their masters, at leisure, and indisposed 
for any thing but pleasure as long as their accumulated wages 
last out. 

I must confess that, strong as my prejudices are in favour of 
Oxford men in any athletic sports, especially rowing, I have seen 
a crew of College servants go it nearly as well, and look nearly as 
gentlemanly as their masters, in an eight or four oar— especially as 
they make it a rule to keep their masters" Jerseys and pea-jackels 
aired, by giving them due daily exposure to the sun and wind, on 
their own persons; their powers of imitation, too, might really 
impose upon any innkeeper, below the town of Abingdon, so far 
as to induce him to imagine them gentlemen in disguise, if they 
did not os^er do it, and would but keep their mouths shut, except 
for the purpose of imbibing their beer and inhaling their to- 
bacco. 

In my younger days, things on the water were different to what 
they are now, Godstow and Medley up-stream were resorted to, 
and racing was seldom or ever heard of until Medley was done 
away with as a place of refreshment, and the boats transferred to 
the river below Oxford : then they began to increase in number, 
and improve in build. The Etonians and Westminsters stimulated 
the Davises and Bossoms to emulate the fame and charges of Serle, 
Rawlinson, and other eminent London manufacturers \ and poor 
Stephen undertook the office of private nautical, or rather fresh- 
aquatic or cymbatic tutor, much to the undergraduate's ad- 
vantage and his own. '' Going down with Stephen" meant work 
was intended^ and when he was in condition and good wind, his 
spirts were awful and killing to those whose stamina was at all 
weak. 

A good boat-race is certainly a splendid sight, especially when 
conducted in' the fair, manly, and honourable way in which the 
Oxford matches are; no base thoughts of winning a cup, value fifty 
guineas, intervening ; but all for sheer honour and the pride of 
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seeing the College colours at the top of the flag-staff of the barge : 
a pride in which we servants share as fully as our masters, and 
when victorious we offer our libalions to old Father Thames in 
wholesome ale — at their expense, as freely and as zealously as they 
do, under the more classic name of Governor Isis, in claret and 
champagne. 

Boating is an amusement, the cheapest and most innocent of 
any in Oxford \ and I hope the time will never come when the 
tea-and-tractmcn get such an ascendency as to talk even of putting 
it down. As long as any of us of the old school live, we shall oppose 
it — I mean our masters, not ourselves^ but these are queer times, 
and much of what was formerly considered morality is now called 
vicious, and deprecated accordingly. The time may come when 
the boats will be sold to buy books of science for the natives of 
Timbuctoo, and other outlandish places, the profits of which will 
go to those nice men the missionaries, and the oars be converted 
into slaves to arm the men of the new rural police for— ^kv ytvotr^^ 
says Peter Priggins ! 

With regard to the Henley regatta, I cannot say I quite like the 
idea of our young men letting themselves down to the level of the 
crews of those monstra natantia, the guards, Leanders, and 
others, who row for hire, i. e. work to win — besides I have a 
horror of any amusement that opens the way to gaming or betting; 
and many a man, to make himself appear/a^t^ will hazard a wager 
with one of those knowing individuals above alluded to, the pay- 
ment of which — for he's sure to lose— may cripple him for two or 
three terms ; and although I like a lark as well as any man, and 
hate a humbug as I do old Nick, I am a bit of a stickler for college 
discipline — it keeps us respectable In the eyes of an envious world 
— who would crush us if they could — but they can't. The idea of 
our men entering themselves, like race-horses, to run for a cup, 
for the amusement of all the landlords, louts, and labourers of a 
little cockneyfied neighbourhood like Henley, and the advantage of 
the licensed victuallers, is very annoying and degrading — it smells 
loo strong of profit. I always fancy the hotel-keepers doing a sort 
of rule of three sum to themselves when they think of it; as, ^' If 
two Oxford men come here and spend 5/, what will four hundred 
spend ? " Not to mention gelling rid of the stale beer and flat bottled 
porter to the cads and coachmen who form their tail. Whenever 
Cambridge challenges us to row them at Henley, well and good ; we 
will go in and beat them — if we can ; and if they like the winners to 
be entertained with a good supper afterwards, well and good ; but 
no medals — no cups — no purses — say I, for the honour and glory 
of Oxford. 

Such a match as that to which I have just consented took place 
about nine or ten years since, and I've got a letter all about it, 
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which I here publish. One of my masters gave it to me ^ it was 
written by a friend of his, who was one of a parly at the 

HENLEY BOAT-RACE, 

BBTWIBN 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 

It is directed to 

''Robert Rural, Esq. 

'' Rustic Grange, 
'' Rutlandshire. 

"Dear Bob, 

" I am very seedy, and rather stiff; nevertheless I cannot resist 
the inclination to try to relieve the ennui under which you must be 
labouring in the country. The idea of being boxed up with your 
old governess at the Grange I — doing penance on barley-water and 
boiled chicken — no beer, no wine, no nothing — in submission lo 
the orders of your medical is rather a nuisance I calculate; but it's 
all your own fouU, you will be so devilish fast there's no stopping 
you, until you run your head against some wall or other, and get 
pulled up all of a heap. Just as if you could not have kept quiet 
for one week, and pulled in our boat, instead of larking off to 
Witney after Poll Stich, the little ugly milliner's girl, and depriving 
us of the best No. 7 that ever turned oar in ro'llock, thereby losing 
your laurel crown, (though one o{ parsley would be more conge- 
nial now with your chicken) for, to ease your doubts at once, 
Oxford won by a hundred yards at least ; but I must give you an 
account of the whole thing, it was res non pan^a I can tell you. 

'^ We found no little difficulty in getting a man to supply your 
place, but at last obtained a Jesus man, full of bone and beer ; 
which last substance we succeeded in abslracling by a severe course 
of sudorifics and salts, under the advice and inspection of Stephen 
Davis, who got him into wind, by making him pull behind him, in 
a two-oar, down to Ifiley and back, every other hour every day, 
as soon as he considered him medicinally safe for a start ; giving 
him two sour plums, and a glass of acid Ghablis between the heats, 
to keep his pluck up. He pulls stronger than you, old fellow, and 
that's saying a good deal for him ; but, as Stephen says, ' rolls about 
in the boat like a barrel of heer in Squashy and Washy 's dray ;' — 
that will soon be rectified. 

" The crew started two days before the race, and pulled gently 
down to Henley, merely trying a spirt now and then to prove their 
wind, when they came to a fine reach, and arrived at the Hart in 
splendid condition — their hands as hard as horn, and without a 
blister, owing to Stephen's training and superior beeswax. Not an 
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ounce of spare flesh among them, even in the Welshman ; but skin 
clear, and well strained oyer the starting muscles, with eyes as 
^ bright as bricks,' as Lord Nincompoop very ably remarked ; he's 
always great at a simile. Stephen ordered the beefsteaks, and pre- 
sided oyer the cooking of them, to ensure their being properly jiot 
cooked ; that is, merely just shown the fire to produce sufficient 
perfume and outside colouring to conyince the consumers they were 
not performing an act of cannibalism. To wash down this morceau 
each man was allowed half a pint of porter, and four glasses of port 
wine, and then Stephen undertook ^ the character of chambermaid 
for that night only,' and saw eyery man safe in bed ; an example he 
followed himself, after putting on his usual nightcap — fourteen 
glasses of cold without, and twenty-eight cigars — judiciously ob- 
serying as be bit one end off the last, and missed the candle with 
the other, in endeayouring to light it, ^ I'm not a going to pull nor 
steer, and it's yery hard if I can't haye a little rational recreation !* 

^^It was an understood thing throughout the uniyersity that any 
man who chose might go to Henley, proyided he asked leaye of 
the Dean of his college, was back before twelye o'clock, and did not 
go in a tandem, which was yery rigidly and yery properly forbid- 
den. Our Dean, you know, is a regular trump, and though he 
keeps his teams to their work — neyer double thongs them unneces- 
sarily, and is always ready to grant all reasonable indulgences. 
Upon the present occasion, he showed his usual judgment and kind- 
ness, by bargaining with Costar and tlie other proprietors, for two 
coaches to carry all the men who wished to go to Henley and back 
at a certain moderate sum ; thereby ensuring comfort and economy 
too. I got leaye to go in Kickum's trap, with three other men — 
Dick Downe, who was to be waggoner, and wanted to use the long 
reins \ but the Dean would not hear of it, though Dick brought up 
fifteen of his most intimate friends— presiding geniuses of the 
* Tiyy,' * Tally-ho,' and other crack coaches, to certify to his pro- 
ficiency in handling the ribbons ; and could haye produced their 
wiyes and families to strengthen his case, if requisite, for Dick is 
loo fond of all connected with coaching to limit his attentions to 
the male branches of the profession. It was no go — so we had a 
pair, and a pair of good ones — ^Woodpecker, that kicked Sam Strap- 
per's leg In two, and old Peter that bit a piece out of Will Wisp's 
breeches. 

^^Our two friends, who rode behind, were Solomon, the son of 
Sir Solomon Stingo the great London porter brewer, who is gene- 
rally known by the sobriquet of the Knight of Malta, and Tim 
Tripes, a ft^h importation from Charterhouse; and, of course, a 
good Judge of London entire. 

*'Now, I confess to a little malice in our moVVN^s lot \\0*^'^?> 
out flMve two men, as we made sure of a good tvs^ ot v«o ov\\ q\ 
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them during Ihe day. Solomon is a great ass, very rich and very 
stingy ^ but he consented to pay pikes all the way, provided he was 
allowed to play a tune on a lin trumpet in every village we passed 
through, and to announce our approach to the various pikemen. He 
can't bear the slightest allusion to malt in any shape — small-beer, 
table-ale, XX, or stout, and would not be seen with a pewter in his 
hand, to get his governor a baronetcy. I knew from Tripes's ta- 
lents in that line he would insist on pulling up at every public on 
the road to ' wash the dust out of his mouth,' and thereby drive the 
brewer's boy into hysterics or convulsions. Rise No. 1 . 

" You don't know Solomon, so I'll just give you an idea of him. 
Did you ever see a troop of yeomanry practising what is called post 
exercise \ that is, learning to cut off human heads by chopping with 
their swords at a lump of wood like a barber's block stuck on a bar- 
ber's pole ? because that same pole with the block on it will give you 
DO bad notion of Solomon's head and neck— shoulders he has none ; 
but to compensate for the deficiency of his upper build, he displays 
what the sailors call a remarkable breadth of beam amidships, and 
his legs appear as if he had obtained a grace of (he house, or a dis- 
pensation from the vice-chancellor to wear the calf downwards. His 
face seems as if it had been badly cut out of a frosted savoy, and 
thatched with red-wheat straw. He has ferret-eyes, and a mouth 
evidently designed to dispose of asparagus by the bundle. His dress 
is in the worst possible outre taste of a Regent Street Sunday buck, 
with gold pins, rings, and chains, as ostentatiously displayed on 
all parts of his person as if he were draining for bagman to a Brum- 
magem jeweller. To crown all, on his nasty soapy red hair he wears 
a white beaver tastily turned up with green eaves. He is no beauty 
you'll allow. 

"Tim Tripes, ypu know, as the best bow-oar in our boat— a 
little thickset fellow, with splendid shoulders and deltoids well de- 
veloped, full of pluck and science — not Aristotle's but Mr. Jackson's 
running a little too much to middle from constitutional unwilling- 
ness to let go a quart of porter before he has seen the bottom of it ; 
a trick acquired from tibbling-out down the lane, i. e.. Charterhouse 
Lane, to the Red Cow ; the landlord of which noted public, gene- 
rally a retired fighting-man, looked with sovereign contempt on 
every man and boy who ^ couldn't swallow a kevart hoff at vonce.' 

" As I knew the little town of Henley would be full to overflowing, 
I took the precaution of writing to an old college friend to secure 
stables or stalls for the prads. In reply he told me he had succeeded 
in doing so, at the Bell or the Bull, but from the horrid nature of 
his scrawl, resembling Egyptian hieroglyphics, Sanscrit, or Arabic 
characters, I could not tell which, so I left it to chance, or Provi- 
dence — wliich some of our senators consider the same thing. 

" Just before we set off, I saw Solomon's tiger busily employed 
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in wiping the moisture off his Torehead ( with the wash-Iealher, in- 
tended for polishing his master's wine-glasses ), caused, it appeared, 
from over-exerlion in trying to cram a large hamper under the trap, 
which Solomon kindly informed us, with as knowing a look as his 
ferrety eyes could convey, contained six bottles of gooseberry cham- 
pagne, two of British brandy, and a large rook-pie, with bottled 
porter to match ; ' for you know,' said he, ' they impose dreadful at 
inns^ at public times, and we can slip out the back way, sit down in 
a field, and have a good dinner cheap, six bottles of sham champagne 
— it's very good though — twelve shillings ^ — two of brandy — best 
British — nine; — that's a guinea.' (Making use of his fingers for 
ready reckoners.) ' The rooks I shot atNuneham a week ago, and 
got Mother Priggins to put a cover over them, in exchange for an 
old waistcoat — so that don't count. My governor slands porter — we 
can beg a bit of salt, and buy a twopenny buster at a baker's-shop. 
Now, if we had dined at the inn, we should have bad to pay a guinea 
apiece, instead of the same sum between four of us — for I don't 
mean to stand treat except for the crow-tart and porter.' 

'' We did not oppose the stingy dog's whim then, but got all our 
rattletraps into the pheaton, as Kickum's ostler ( not to vary from his 
kind) called it, and started as soon as Woodpecker and old Peter had 
done kicking and biting. They went off screwy at first, being groggy 
from overfast work ; but as Kickum predicted, ' as soon as they got 
warm, and the jint He began to act,' away they went, about twelve 
miles an hour, thus illustrating Virgil's ' ^vires acquirit eundo' 
We got along well till we came to the Harcourt Arms, at Nuneham. 
Solomon pulled out his tin trumpet, and had just commenced loot- 
toot-tooing, to the evident risk of blowing his front teeth oul, when 
Tripes bawled out, ' Wo-ho !' — ^a sound Woodpecker and old Peter 
willingly obeyed, in spile of Dick's persuasions lashingly applied. 
^ I say, old fellows, you don't think I am going to pass the best 
glass of ale on the road ? Hillo ! Mother Bung ! bring out four quarts 
of the best in the pewters! What's one apiece to begin with?' I 
turned round to get a glimpse of Solomon's face — he was looking 
daggers at Tripes, and holding the tin trumpet up in the air, like 
Mr. Harper preparing for a flourish, indicating a hostile descent 
on the head of his enemy — ^but Tim doubled his palm, which was 
ready extended for the malt, and merely observed, ^ If you do^' 
when the arm dropped listlessly by his side, and ' the music' into 
the road, where it performed a peculiar descriplion of pirouette for 
two minutes in the dust to Solomon's horror — as he had to give a 
quart of beer to the blacksmith's man for wiping it with his dirty 
apron. 

*' 'Here's to you, Mr. Musician,' cried Tripes 5 'come, sink 
your family-failing for once, and taste the tap — won't you ! — Then 
I'll do it for you.' The hand and head went gradually and beauli- 
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fully back together, until the initials of Mary Thompson were visible 
at the bottom of the cup, and he found breath to say, ^ All right, 
Dick ! the gentleman with red hair will pay you as we come back. 
Mother Bung, by ! by !' 

'^ Solomon swore it was a shame, and said he'd be blowed if he 
would — and sulked and grumbled to Dorchester, where his conceit 
of his musical abilities got the better of his temper, and he blew his 
tin vociferously, till the White Hart appeared in view, when Tripes 
again cried. ^Woho! capital porter, here. Landlord! four pints 
best stout.' It was only three miles from our last pull up, so we 
positively declined. But Tripes insisted on his allowance, taking 
especial care, in handing it into the trap, to drop a teacupful over 
Solomon's new white kerseymeres, and drank it leisurely, to enjoy, 
with one eye, the spiteful look of vindictiveness depicted on his 
victim's face, as he carefully removed the ' stain upon his honour' 
with a refulgent red pocket-handkerchief, till Tripes cried out, 
^ All right, the gentleman in beery breeches will pay as we come 
back.' 

'^ About a mile further is a little place called Shillingford, with 
two road-side houses Just opposite to each other, where Tripes 
wanted to stop again to see whether a proper sense of competition 
had stimulated the respective landlords to brew something a little 
better than common, but his usual ^ wo-ho! ' would not have sac* 
ceed&l, for Dick was awake to his plans by this time, and was cut- 
ting into Woodpecker and old Peter unmercifully, had not the 
water-troughs on either side of the road proved as tempting to the 
nags as the words ' real home brewed ' did to Tripes. There we 
were ! Woodpecker, who was on the near side, making for the 
left-hand trough, and old Peter doggedly determined to reach the 
other on the right — each horse being ably assisted in his struggles 
by the ostler and landlord of the house for which he was showing 
80 decided a preference. When the landladies endeavoured to 
seduce the gentleman on their sides, Dick dropped his whip in 
despair, singing ^ How happy could I be with either ! ' and the 
*' war of words ' between the adherents of the centre gauche and 
the centre droit was at length allayed by Tripes calling out ' A 
plague on both your houses — ^Mrs. left-hand house ! bring two 
quarts o( your best! Mrs. right-hand ditto! ditto! — ^Left-hand 
ostler ! — right-hand ditto ! — the gentleman in the harmonic line 
will give you sixpence apiece to bring each of those horses a pot of 
beer, and if they won't drink it, you can do it for them, and favour 
them with a bucket of water in exchange.' Solomon's demurrer 
was useless — we all swore we had no money, so he paid for all, 
taking his change to the uttermost farthing, and grumbling ' Here's 
a pretty go — I'm to stand Sam all day ? ' 

^' We got off again as quickly as we could, for Tear we should 
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be iDYolved in at discussion between Tripes and tiie opposition land- 
lords, as to which was the best brewer ] a question be would not 
have ventured to decide without critically investigating the contents 
of every barrel in their cellars. However, he seemed willing to 
move on, as he knew that Benson was only a mile and a half fur- 
ther, and that we meant to stop and feed ourselves and the prads at 
the White Hart. 

^^ As ill-luck would have it, just as we turned into the gateway 
of that inn in good style, Solomon melodiously saluting the house 
with evident self-satisfaction, and anticipating the praises of ^ the 
boys,' the Alert was standing there, wilh the horses put to, and 
Black Will in the act of mounting the box with the reins and whip 
in bis off-hand. Whether his team had no ' music in their souls,* 
or were uxorious, and had a horror of horns, I can't say ; but they 
all four began dancing out of tune and the yard, before Will had 
gained the box, whence he ' came down with a run,' as the Jack 
tars say, and was dragged some little distance by the reins before 
the horses could be slopped. 

*'' Now those who know the 'Black Prince^- as Mr. Bowers was 
called when he worked on that coach ( though one wag was wicked 
enough to suggest that the title was acquired from his having been 
seen at a battle of A-gi/z-court), must be well aware that his exces- 
sive politeness would be rather tried by so unpleasant an ejectment 
from ' his seat.' He rose gracefully — gave the reins and whip to 
the horsekeeper — ^made signs to boots to rub him down, and then 
walked deliberately up to poor Solomon, who had been viewing 
these proceedings wilh feelings verging on insanity, and touching 
his hat with his usual urbanity, and putting his heavy foot on the 
horn, and crushing it flat, said, ' You Spooney ! — next time you 
wants to pracli5e on that there bugle, perch yourself somewhere or 
other, where there ain't no horses nor hasses to hear you.' Then 
turning round to Dick, who was looking deprecatingly, and shaking 
him by the hand much more affectionately than Ids own father 
would or could have done, he whispered loudly enough for the 
whole assembly to hear, ' Dick ! I thought as how you was too far 
advanced to put such an hass as that int6 a guard's place ! — ^Why, 
his werry looks 'ud ruin the best consarn on the road.' Dick made 
an humble apology, and an offer of a libation, which Will accepted, 
in the shape of two glasses of cold brandy-and-water, concentrated 
into one, and then mounted his box and drove off for Henley, with 
his fourteen outside and six in — the supernumeraries being shout- 
deredy ' in course ! ' 

'^ Solomon was too deeply engaged in trying (fortunately without 
success — tin being at a premium in Benson) to procure a new mu- 
sical instrument, to join us in a quiet kidney and a glass of Gura^^oa, 
though we made him pay, under the former successful plea of 
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having no tin like himself, and a threat of Shrub's suggested by 
ourselves, that he would detain him, and have him up before a beak, 
if he did not. Dick was so anxious to overtake the Alert, and beat 
his dark friend into Henley that poor Woodpecker and old Peter 
were forced to kick and bite in evident disgust at being put-to be- 
fore they had properly disgested their provender. 

^^ Talking of provender, I must tell you a story : A juvenile com- 
mercial, out on his first journey, arrived at the inn to which he had 
been recommended by his predecessor, and, to come it double 
strong, disdained to use the language of other men, telling the 
ostler to ^ provender his quadruped while he discussed his chop.' 

^' Mr. Rub'emdown, not knowing the precise Interpretation of 
this oracular order, mentioned it to an old traveller in the Man- 
chester line, who wickedly explained it to mean, ' crop his mane 
and ears close, and cut his tail down to a short dock,' which was 
accordingly done, much to the ostler's satisfaction, under the full 
anticipation of a double fee for despatch. 

^'When the gentleman ordered his gig, and having paid his 
score was about to mount, he swore in a most indecent manner 
that ' that 'orse was not his'n, but another man's ! ' nor would he 
be convinced to the contrary until Rub'emdown fetched the stray 
attributes, and replaced them as well as he could, making his iden- 
tity undeniable. I need not say, he never showed at the same house 
again. 

'^ We got over the next five miles without a check, although it 
is all against collar. Dick jockeyed Tripes at Nettlebed, by jerking 
his elbow violently against his mouth, just as we got to the Red 
Lion, thereby preventing the usual ' Wo-ho ! ' and by tipping Wood- 
pecker and Peter a * short Tommy,' L e., sticking an enormous 
large shirt-pin, in the shape of a coach-pole and splinter-bars, into 
their quarters, which engaged their attention too much to allow 
them to see the water-trough by the road-side, we got close up to 
the Alert just at the commencement of the fair-mile, where Dick 
began to make play to pass Will. The old stager was too deep for 
him, and commenced the jostling system, which so amazed our 
charioteer, that seeing what he conceived a good opening to turn out 
on the turf, and give Will the go-by, he tried it on, and upset us 
very easily, but ludicrously, into a ci-deyfant gravel-pit, to the great 
amusement of every one but ourselves. However, the only harm 
done was from a violent kick of Woodpecker's, judiciously admi- 
nistered on Solomon's centre of gravity, and the ingratitude of old 
Peter, who bit a piece out of Tripe's coat-tail, as he was kindly 
endeavouring to set him on his legs again. Amidst the shouts of 
the clods, ^ we up and after them,' getting into the town just as 
Will had touched his hat and his fees. 

^' We pulled up at the Bell, and found my friend had got us a 
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capital two-stalled stable, in which we saw our nags comfortably 
locked up with full racks and mangers, and toddled off to the Hart 
to see how the crews looked, and hear the opinions as to the result. 
We ordered dinner at five, as the race was to take place at eight, 
without saying a word to Solomon, and on our return from view- 
ing the natives and the boats, round a nice dish of stewed eels, fried 
perch, framed with gudgeons, cold lamb and salad, and roasted pi- 
geons, with lots of Reading asparagus upon the table. Solomon 
was missing ; and just as we had finished our fish, and the ' pre- 
mier pop' of Champagne was heard, he made his appearance, to 
tell us ^ he had fixed on a nice quiet corner for the crow-tart and 
gooseberry,' but bolted again when he saw we were otherwise en- 
gaged, looking exasperated at our extravagance, and buttoning up 
both his trousers' pockets, as a hint we were to pay for ourselves 
this time. 

' ^ But to the race itself. About seven o'clock the rival crews pulled 
gently down to the starting-place, about two miles below Henley 
bridge, distinguished by their colours. Oxford sported true blue *, 
Cambridge, pink ^ and every thing was arranged by the umpires 
in a quiet, gentlemanly way, without any wrangling. There was a 
toss for choice of sides, which was won by the Cambridge men ; 
and of course they chose the bank on their bows, as the river forms 
a rather sharp curve to the left, between the locks and the town. 
There was to be no fouling, and the victory was to belong to the 
party who passed first under the bridge. 

^^ Just before the start every inch of ground that could command 
a view of the river on either side was occupied by gazers of all 
sorts and sizes — lords and ladies, Jans and Jinnies, saints and 
sinners, cockneys and country bumpkins — it was an universal holi- 
day in that part of the world -, and miss Martineau might have ap- 
plied her preventive check, without any fear of " restraining the 
population " upon this occasion. 

" The Oxford boat belonged to Baliol Coll., built by Davis and 
King; the Cambridge was a bran-new turn out of Serle's, and one 
of the neatest I ever saw : though it struck me, when I examined 
her on shore as she was being greased, that she was too crank for 
the crew that were to pull in her — all men of weight and inches ; 
perhaps two finer crews were never seen ^ but our men were rather 
the longer and lighter in their corpuscula of the two. 

" At eight o'clock precisely, the order was given for ' Up with 
your oars;' and in two minutes, at the word 'Off,' they dropped 
them in beautifully — as one man *, but a cry of ' False start,' owing 
to some little dispute about the exact distance from blade to blade, 
caused them to backwater, and prepare again. In five minutes the 
referees made all right, and 'Off she goes,' was again cried. Away 
they went ! and before they got three hundred yards, my experienced 
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eye could see that my conjecture about the London boat was quite 
correct. She dipped in the bows every stroke, as if they were going 
to pull her under water, and rocked fearfully until they got into 
good time. The short stroke too, with the back quite straight, and 
the arms doing all the work, would not do on smooth water, com- 
pared with the long pull through the water, and quick feather out 
of it, of the Oxford men, who gained rapidly upon, and soon passed 
their rivals, taking the inside place. I was close upon them both, 
and could hear the steady cry of the steersman, ' Qo it, my Uues— 
beautifully pulled ! — three minutes more, and your work's done — 
they lose ground (water he meant) every moment — steady ! — no 
hurry — keep the old stroke ! — backs down on the thwarts,' from 
the Oxford boat ; and the ' By G^rge, we're beaten ! — quicken your 
stroke — don't you go back so, you No. 3 — pull for Heaven's sake V 
of the Cambridge. 

^^ I pulled up about a quarter of a mile from the bridge, being 
quite satisfied how it was going, and thoroughly blown from the 
speed and nature of my exertions ; for no one, who has not tried 
it, knows what ' running up ' with an eight-oar means. The siKdK 
were wofuUy taken to that day> being shoved, unreservedly, some 
into the river, others into ditches by the more aufait Oxonians. 

^^ A tremendous shout, and the striking up of the church bells, 
proclaimed the victory was won by the Oxford men, with one 
hundred yards to spare !!! I jumped into a punt with poor Stephen, 
and, by dint of his superior generalship, got on the opposite bank 
in time to see our crew land \ and the best proof of their excellent 
condition was, that not one man was so distressed as to be obliged 
to be helped out of the boat. Our opponents came in rather more 
distressed, but still not much the matter. Such a shouting was still 
going on, that it was impossible to hear anything said, until Stephen 
thundered out, ^ Now, my true blues I ^ much porter as you like !' 
And I heard one of the victors say, as he set an emptied quart-cup 
on the table at Mrs. Dixon's,^ If nectar did not mean London porter, 
he dit not know what did.* 

'' You, who have been so often at such scenes on the banks of 
Isis, will easily imagine the whole affair*, nor will you require me 
to describe the supper given by the vanquished to the conquerors 
*— the compliments mutually given and received — the toasts drank— 
and last, though by no means hast, the quantity and quality of 
liquids absorbed. More unflinching candidates for the favour of fa- 
ther Bacchus never drained Cyalbi. Nor were the muses neglected 
— ^ Nine times nine ' was the cry of the night ! I shall finish my 
letter by recording the final adventures of our partie carree. 

^' As for myself, I had an invitation to take coffee, at the house 
of my friend whom I have mentioned before as the procurer of our 
nags' temporary domiciles, and being a little bit of a vocalist, passed 
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two or three pleasant hours standing oyer a pianoforte and a tery 
fine girl, to whom I was well contented to sing second. However, 
when ten o'clock arrived, I tore myself away from my fair chant- 
ress, or enchantress, whichever you please to call her, in order to 
get Dick, Tripes, and Solomon ready to start — for we had promised 
the Dean not to be later than twelve o'clock. This, however, I found 
to be DO easy matter, and returned to my friend's house after half 
an hoar's vain search, to consult him on the best means of getting 
out of my difficulties. One of the parlies relieved me speedily, if 
not pleasantly. Just fancy my horror on hearing a scuffling sort of 
noise at the door of the drawing-room, which was filled with com- 
pany, and, seeing my friend Tripes very bosky, holding on by the 
doorpost on either side, and in a husky hiccupping tone requesting 
to be informed ' if our drag was at the Bell or the Bull ? — the Bull or 
the Bell ?' adding, for the information of the ladies, that ' he'd tried 
every tap in the town, and never tasted such very bad beer in all 
his life/ I ran at him vicious, and carried him i;f et armis, with 
my friend's assistance, in spite of his spiteful kicks and bites, into 
the stable-yard, where we laid him on a truss of straw, and sponged 
his head with cold pump-water, which soon had the desired effect. 
On his recovery he laid it all to the beer being brewer's trash, and 
requested to taste my friend's private tap, assuring him half a pint 
would be the making of him. My expostulations were useless \ and, 
while my host was gone to give the necessary, or rather unneces- 
sary orders, he entertained me with a discussion on the merits of a 
large two-handed pump, down Charterhouse, and its wonderful 
efficacy in remedying the effects of Red Cow — 'pumps up ten gal- 
lons a minute, and as cold as ice — hiccup — never knew it fail ! ' 

'^ I got him safe to the Bell at last, and locked him in with Wood- 
pecker and old Peter, giving the ostler strict charge not to supply 
him with any liquids but water. Then I proceeded on another 
voyage of discovery, and arrived at the White Hart Justin time to 
see Will start with about half his cargo. With his usual judgment 
he had stowed the soberest men outside \ the very drunken ones, 
seven in number, were compressed inside with the doors screwed 
up to prevent their opening them, and tumbling out on the road, 
and th€i windows nailed down for fear they should cut themselves 
with the glasses. No objection was made to these arrangements, for 
none of the seven could articulate. When, however, he proceeded 
to strap three or four half bosky men to the roof of the coach^ so 
firm and strong a resistance was made, that he found it necessary to 
borrow three of Bowling's kicking-straps, and a pair of darbies 
(i. e.> handcuffs) of the constable, before his endeavours were 
crowned with success. I inquired if he had seen Dick lately, and I 
heard with joy that he was then in the bar smoking a pipe with the^ 
coaohmaQ and guard of the Stroud mail down. He was sober as 
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yet, as he bad been drinking tea with the coachman's wife in hfs 
absence — coffee with the guard's sister, and was going to play at 
cribbage or dominoes with another jehu's daughter^ but left her in 
disgust when he discovered (hat her governor only dnn^ a pair. 

'^I assisted him in finishing his glass oS. twisty which is coach- 
Latin for half gin and half brandy-and-water, and carried him off 
rather sulky, to assist in the search for Solomon. AH our endeavours, 
for a time, were fruitless \ he had not been seen since he left the 
yard with the hamper under his arm by any one. It struck me all 
of a sudden, that, having intimated an intention of dining econo- 
mically al fresco, he had made for the fields in the rear of the 
house, and, as it was a brilliant moonlight night, we explored in 
that direction with success \ for, being attracted by faint hip ! hur- 
rahs! uttered in ^childish trebles,' we directed our steps towards 
them, and discovered two little chimney-sweepers and a charity 
schoolboy, engaging themselves on the crow-tart and goose-berry 
wine of poor Solomon, who was lying dead drunk on his back un- 
der (he bushes, lovingly embracing a fly-driver, quite as drunk as 
himself. 

'^Dick, in spite of Mr. Martin's act, pulled him by the legs out 
of the bushes, with a stoical disregard of the lacerations caused by 
the thorns, and, so strong was the sudden attachment formed be- 
tween the two votaries of Bacchus, that in dragging Solomon out, 
he drew the fly-man with him. 

'' I afterwards learned that Solomon, finding the hamper rather 
heavy and inconvenient to carry, had engaged the assistance of the 
fly-man, who was idling about the yard, to carry it for him to his 
* quiet corner,' under the promise of a bottle of porter as a reward. 
The flavour of the porter pleased his palate so well, that he returned 
after an hour's time, to offer his services in carrying the hamper 
back, in hopes of obtaining a second edition. To his great delight 
he found Solomon so far gone from original sobriety, and in so 
generous a humour, that he unhesitatingly accepted his invitation 
to partake of the remainder of the crow-tart and a bottle of goose- 
berry. Though the rooks were not much the belter for haying been 
killed a week, and the steak on which they rested was very tough, 
they contrived between them to demolish nearly all of the pie and 
the porter \ the wine, however, took a very sudden and powerful 
effect upon them, which they endeavoured to remedy by imbibing 
nearly all the British brandy. The result was, both were so beastly 
drunk that they fell asleep in each other's arms. The little chum- 
mies and the charity-boy found them by accident, as they were cut- 
ting round the town the back way to see the fireworks — being 
supposed by their fond parents to be safe in bed — and thought it a 
pity that two such intemperate beings should be exposed to further 
temptation if they chanced to recovery so they charitably resolved 
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to remove the irritamenta malorum by finishing the lillle that was 
left. When we came up they were each engaged in guggling a 
bottle of gooseberry, to ^ the health of the genTman as did n't know 
how to stop when he'd had enough.' 

** We left them to take care of the hamper and the fly-man (who 
had to drive the Mayor of Maidenhead, his wife, and nine little 
aspirants for the mace to their home after the fireworks, which had 
just commenced, were over) and carried Solomon into the stable to 
Tripes, who was now nearly sober, and promised to behave well for 
the rest of the night, if we would let him out. 

'^ What was to be done? it was folly to think of starting with So- 
lomon in such a condition ; so we agreed to let Tripes physic him, 
and stay one hour to see the effect of the dose, the fireworks, and 
the Stroud mail start. Tripes ran into the Bell in a state of ecstacy, 
and returned with a jug of hot water, into which he was in- 
dustriously stirring the contents of two mustard-pots ; this he ma- 
naged in a most scientific way, to administer as a drench to poor 
Solomon after he had removed his stock and unbuttoned his shirt 
collar : we then set him up in a corner and left him. 

''The fireworks were very fine, but the night was finer and 
spoiled their effect; it was too light for lights, so we humoured 
Dick and ran to see the mail start. We were just in time— for there 
were about twenty Oxford men harnessed to it by ropes and all sorts 
of contrivances, dragging it off at about ten miles an hour — to the 
horror of Dick's friend the coachman, the insides and outs, and the 
guard who had to run with the bags in one hand and the pair of 
wheelers in the other, nearly a mile and a half before he could catch 
them. 

''Tripes, who was gazing maliciously at the large image fixed 
over the inn-door, intended to represent a while hart (a sketch 
from nature, having golden hoofs, red eyes, nose, and cars, enor- 
mous green antlers, and no tail) suggested to about forty or fifty 
surrounding undergraduates, that it was positively cruel to keep so 
noble an animal in a situation where he could get nothing to eat or 
drink, and proposed with their assistance to remove him to a more 
natural lay in Mr. Mailland's park. This act of disinterested bene- 
volence was speedily effected by means of a cart-rope, amidst the 
cheers of a sympathizing mob of snobs, and the useless expostula- 
tions of the landlord. 

" An energetic special^ in his zeal for the maintenance of order, 
collared Tripes, who hates an authority at all times, and was not 
likely to submit quietly to a great overgrown baker, because he 
had a constable's staff in his hand, so he replied to his threat of 
' pulling him up before the beaks,' by hilling him exceedingly 
hard in the wind, and calling out for ' a ring !' which was quickly 
formed, and the special carried home in less than five minutes after. 
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with bis fece smashed to a palp, and bis moriares rendered unfit 
for mastication. 

^^ We took Stephen Daris's ad?ice, and ^ cut our lucky ' at once. 
The dose had fortunately operated successfully on Solomon, who 
was Just able to sit up in the trap when properly tied in with a 
halter ; so we paid our bill, and told Dick ^ to slack his hand ' all 
the way to Benson, where we meant to sup. We arrived there about 
balf-past twelve, and found them Just shutting up. The cook was 
standing in the kitchen flattering himself his work was over for the 
night, and about to wash down the fatigues of a hard day with a 
glass of warm brandy-and-water, when Dick rushed in, seized the 
goblet, and swallowed its contents, before the puzzled chefde cm- 
sine could stretch out his greasy fist to prevent him. He was so 
disgusted at the unceremonious usage he had met with, that he 
rudely declined broiling any ham for us, until Tripes knocked 
him down with the flat side of a ^ best York,' weighing two or three 
and twenty pounds, seized his large knife, and proceeded to act as 
his deputy at the gridiron. This brought him to his senses and the 
fire. His ingenuity was displayed to our satisfaction, and his in- 
jured honour repaired by an unlimited order for brandy-and-water 
for himself and the waiter. When both these worthies were dis- 
posed of under the dresser, we yielded to the fascinating request of 
the barmaid and Mrs. Shrub, ^ to let them have a little sleep,' and 
set off home about four in the morning. 

'^ On the road, we, that is, Dick and I, who were neither of us 
much amiss, were engaged in forming our plans for apologizing 
satisfactorily to the Dean. On one point we fully agreed : to lay all 
the blame on poor Solomon, who was fast asleep, lashed to the back 
of the trap and Tripes's arm : he. Tripes, being rather dozy, and 
afraid of falling out if he indulged in a nap without such due pre- 
cautions. 

^' We got to college about five o'clock, and found the gates just 
opened, hurried Solomon to bed, undressing and locking him safe 
in his rooms ^ we then took his splash new coat, and the rest of his 
dress, and walked to the nearest meadow, where we immersed 
them in a green muddy ditch, and then trailed them along the dusty 
road ^ giving them a friendly stamping with our dirty boots now 
and then, by way of variety, and finally strewed them about his 
rooms in drunken disorder. We then obtained a commons of new 
bread from another man's rooms, and extracting a piece of crumb 
about the size of a cricket-ball, entered Solomon's bedroom, and 
without his being at all conscious of the fact, tied it firmly on his 
right cheek with a white pocket-handkerchief to represent a swelled 
face \ and by a judicious commixture of red and black ink, applied 
to his right optic, succeeded in making him a very effective black 
eye. 
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^' All these arrangements being completed, I ran across quad to 
the Dean's rooms. He was up and dressing for ctaapel. I pat on a 
yery long face, and told him a very piteous tale of the trouble 
Solomon had given us all the day, and of his obstinate determina- 
tion to have his share of driving, though unqualified for the art ; 
the result of which was, that he had upset himself into a gravel-pit, 
after we had fortunately Jumped out to avoid the danger which we 
saw w,as otherwise inevitable. 

"* Is he hurt?' 

'^ ^A little, sir, but we have put him to bed, and he is now 
asleep ; will you look at him, and say if we can do any thing more 
for him r 

^'^ Certainly.' He returned with me, and found every thing as 
I had said— being satisfied from the horrid object he saw in bed, 
and the state of the ' clothing department,' that ' we must have 
experienced a great deal of annoyance from a man who gave way to 
such a disgusting vice as intoxication.' 

^' So ended our day at Henley, old fellow, and so ends the letter of 

"Yours, as ever, 
" William Wydeawake. 

"P. S. Solomon's governess and two sisters, who had invited 
themselves to the commemoration, arrived very opportunely. They 
found him just as we had left him, and are all three at this present 
moment in violent convulsions — dreading the irreparable loss of the 
^dear sweet boy,' and relieving their consanguinal feelings, in the 
intervals between the fits, by threatening to ^take the law against 
the naughty young gentlemen who had seduced their beloved 
relative— <the brutes — into so degrading and dangerous a state.' 
Tripes ^ wishes they may get it,' and Dick confidently affirms that 
'that cock won't fight.'" 



CHAPTER IV. 

When Dr. Puffs, of , discovered by the information of a 

" — dkind friend," as Sheridan says, that I had ventured to describe 
the little interview which we had near St. John's Terrace, with its 
causes and effects, his rage knew no bounds. He read my No. III. 
to the end, and stormed and grinned, and would have stamped and 
sworn, had not a twinge of gout prevented the former, and a sense 
of decency the latter. He would have doubtless burnt the iV. M. M. 
in his anger, if it had not cost him three shillings and sixpence, and 
fires were out — of season. He displayed, too, a degree of weakness. 
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at whicb, in so old an Oxford man, I must confess I am surprised. 
Instead of keeping quiet and allowing his friends to talk o/'bira, and 
not to him, upon a subject, which he felt to be disagreeable in the 
extreme, he gave positive orders to his scout to lay the object of 
his detestation on the table, within his reach, for he is still confined 
to his easy chair (as he calls the seat in which he sits when he is 
uneasy) that he may compel every one who calls upon him to 
condole with him on his ailments, to read the article aloud to him ; 
the consequence of this injudicious conduct is, that the Dr. is much 
more talked about than he otherwise would have been. It seems 
that he does not so much care about being thought an angry man, or 
one prone to excesses in the arts of eating and drinking, as the being 
misrepresented — so he has the courage to call it — as a person so 
incommoded with fat^ as to be unable to rub his gouty toe. 

He was foolish enough to send to the Bursar of St. Peter's College 
— the best friend I have, and request him to call upon him ; alleging, 
in excuse for giving him that trouble, that he was suffering from a 
slight attack of rheumatism, brought on by the excessive heat of the 
weather. 

Our Bursar accordingly went, not in the least anticipating the 
warm reception he met with— much warmer than the weather— 
the doctor's causa mali — but thinking to have a little chat about 
the commemoration concerts and other mailers, with perhaps a 
little scandal about the young ladies, to which old gentlemen are 
generally addicted, but old bachelors particularly. 

Upon giving a masonic rap at the door to let him know he was 
not a dun, a voice unusually sharp and loud bade him '^ come in,'' 
which he obeyed as usual, and found Dr. Puffs seated, with an 
expression of face consonant with his voice — his injured foot care- 
fully pillowed on an ease-and-comfort leg-resler, and the memorable 
crutch-headed cane in his hand. By his side stood a small round 
table, with a bottle of sherry, and a very large wine-glass upon it — 
for he had had an early light dinner of green-pea soup, salmon, 
lamb, and young potatoes, two Httle entremets, a lobster salad, and 
some fromage de Neufchdtel, and was just taking advantage of 
his physician's permission to take four glasses of while wine — ^but, 
to prolong the enjoyment, meant to take them in eight /za^ glasses. 
He had drunk a bottle of Dublin porter with his dinner, as the 
medical man had only forbidden beer. 

^^Be sealed, sir," said he to our Bursar, who was walking up to 
shake hands with him. ^' Be sealed, sir ;" at the same time bowing 
in a very dignified and distant manner, as low as he could, which 
was not very low — for his double chin and prominent protuberance 
of middle rendered the operation difilcult, and made him feel choky. 

'^I have sent for you, sir, to complain of the infamous treatment, 
I have experienced at the pen of that old twaddle, Peter Priggins; 
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ki6 has exposed himsdrand me too;'' and the crutch descended 
emphatically upon the rug. • 

" Really," replied our Bursar, " I don't see — " 

^^ Don't see! — you won't see, sir; have you read his stupid, dull, 
roolish, disreputable, ill-concocted stuff?" 

*' Certainly, and I think— " 

"Ay, think — that's more than he does; there is not a thought 
in him, except of annoying me — I don't care a— a— a farthing, sir, 
about his falsehoods as to my being gouty and greedy, proud and 
passionate, but to say that I am fat! — obese! — unwieldy ! when I 
always button my own gaiters — except during an attack of rheuma- 
tism — is such an outrageous example of mendacity, that I'll — I'll—" 

Our Bursar benevolently interrupted him^ to give him time to re- 
cover his breath, by inquiring what he would do. 

"Why, sir, I'll not have him rusticated! I'll not have him 
expelled! I'll not have him discommoned, but I'll have him ex- 
communicated ! I'll have him fined! put into the pillory! I'll have 
him transported! Nay, I'll be—not blessed! if I don't have him 
hanged!" 

The peculiar apoplectic hue to which I alluded in my last 
Number spread rapidly over his face ; the foam rushed from his 
mouth, like a pig's in a passion ; he raised his crutch higher and 
higher, as he grew more loud and energetic, and at the climax 
threw it from his hand ( to enable him to point to his gullet with 
his finger, as he laid his head over his left shoulder, to mimic my 
last moments) and knocked down the bottle of sherry, the large 
glass, and the table on which they stood. Nor did the mischief end 
there. His favourite tom-cat, that was sleeping on the rug, received 
the weight of his master's displeasure, and, in order to extricate 
himself from the superincumbent mahogany, fastened his talons in 
the gaiterless calf of the angry gentleman's healthy leg — ^his temper 
'. — ^I mean Tom's — not being so serene as usual, from the fact of one 
of the undergraduates having paid him off for the annoyances his 
gutteral amours caused him nightly, by pouring half a pint of tur- 
pentine on his back, and setting light to it. The doctor's scream of 
agony, in the key of A sharp in alt, brought the Bursar to his assist- 
ance 5 who only made matters worse, for, not knowing the mecha- 
nism of a T rest, he tripped up that ticklish bit of furniture, and 
the gouty foot Mljlap to the ground. 

The screams in alt were now changed for groans in the base, 
and so intense was the agony depicted on his face that it shocked 
our Bursar, and called forth the sympathies of Tom, who " with- 
drew his claws," as they say in parliament, and shewed his sensi- 
bility by rubbing his sore back against his master's pimply nose — 
walking backwards and forwards over his stomach, to prolong the 
pleasing pastime. 
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'^ Rub my leg! rub my leg!'' cried the doctor, when he had 
recovered slrenglh enough to throw Tom out of the window, and 
wind enough to speak, " Rub my leg, my dear sir I Peter Priggius 
is right, I can not sloop so low ! " 

Fortunately his scout, who saw Tom flying out of the window, 
suspected his master was in one of his tanlarums, and, coming up, 
released him from his distressing situation, and our Bursar left 
him, promising for me that I did not mean to annoy him or any 
body else. 

Kickum too, the hackman, was indignant because I exposed the 
kicking and biting propensities of Woodpecker and old Peter, 
^^ two osses as had yarn'd him more money nor any two in Hoxford, 
Was their characters to be taken away as hif they was haniroali 
hof ha hinferior horder? Ill write to Priggins hall habout hit.'' 

So he did, and here is a copy of his very polite communicatioi^. 

''To Mr. P. Priggins, 

" St. Peter's CoUege-lane. 

" Mr. Kickum the Kvery-slable kipper's very respekfuU kum- 
plimunts to Mr. Priggins^ and if you venters to take away any 
more of my horses kracters, and Injer my trade, He's blest if be 
won't slick a pitchfork into yor hinde quarters, and larrup your 
thick head with the besum, 

" Your humble servant, , 

Caleb Kickum." 

Those who know me will readily conceive that I treated this 
vulgar production of the hackman with the contempt it deserved; 
for allhough Kickum may be a good judge of horseflesh (a bonus 
judex carnis equi, as one of my former masters turned it in his 
spectator exercise) his note will shew that he has no right to inter- 
fere in Zifter-ary matters, out of his own stables. 

I am compensated for these little annoyances, to which all great 
writers are exposed, by the approbation of persons whom I con- 
sider superior to any other class of men in the world — the members 
of the University of Oxford. I am also inclined to think, allowing 
for the envy Ihey feel at my so totally eclipsing them, that my fellow 
scouts are highly pleased that one of their body should throw a 
lustre on the rest; at least Duslerly says, that '' the hopinions at 
the Shirt hand Sholbag hare hunanimous bin hasserting that Hi 
ham han honour to hus hall, hand that my harticles himprove hevery 
lime," which is very flattering. 

I generally go into college once or twice a day^-^to the buttery; 
— not that 1 have any actual business there ; but it seems so natural 
to me after so many years of service to leave my hat in the porter's 
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lodge, have a gossip, and taste the tap/that 1 cannot resist it. I feel 
an interest in the college that none but an old servant can feel, 
though I leave my own interest — my weekly one pound one — 
entirely to our Principal. I cannot say that I associate with 
undergraduates so willingly as I had used to do. A race has 
arisen that know not Peter, and my suggestions and expostulations 
are not listened to with the respectful attention they were wont to 
be. It was only the other day, as I was kindly informing a young 
genUeman, whose allowance from his father, a country clergyman 
with a large family, is 200Z. per annum, that twelve pair of buck- 
skins, and six of top-boots, was rather too large an order for a man 
of his income, when, instead of receiving the hint as it was meant, 
he threatened to ^' knock a hole right through me,'' and called 
me a '^ meddling old ass.'' I have even been subjected to the 
disagreeable operation of having the beer I have been drinking 
jerked violently over my face and white tie, and pins stuck into 
the calves of my legs, which are decidedly large for so old a man, 
to ascertain that they were not sham. 

On this account I do not visit the undergraduates' rooms so 
often as formerly ; but I still frequent the common-room, where my 
son is acting as my successor, ^^Jilius tali patre dignus^'^ and 
ofifer my assistance, as deputy corkscrew, when strangers assemble 
thickly; though, like all young men, he fancies he can do very 
well without me. 

By the senior members I am received with the same benignity 
as ever^ though there is a very great difference to be found in the 
common-room now to what it was formerly — less sociability and 
an assumption of superior sanctity by men who — but I never did 
split, and I won't do so now — only I could show that some very 
bad saints are manufactured out of very good sinners. I often 
smile as I stand behind the screen in the common-room (very 
bandy things those screens are) and hear some of the hardest 
drinkers in their undergraduate days speaking with pious enthu- 
siasm of the decrease of inebriety, and attributing it to their 
precepts and example, instead of to the introduction of light con- 
tinental wines and late dinners. In my younger days, the men used 
to dine at three o'clock, and had little or nothing to do but drink 
until six o'clock, and then sally out to the coffee-house, kick up a 
row in the streets, and home to broiled bones and mushrooms at 
nine ^ ending the night with bishop, cardinal, and egg-flip. 

Coffee-houses are now annihilated, and six o'clock dinners and 
claret are seldom followed by suppers. There is also much better 
accommodation for evening walks round Oxford than there had 
used to be, which will account for less drinking ; but the members 
of the hand-in-hand club, as the supersancti have been properly 
deDomioaled, are very much mistaken if they fancy that there 
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are not men now as gay and jovial as Ihey were once them- 
selves. 

Great allowances are to be made for young men in the heyday 
of their youth, and just freed from the restraint of school, with 
the command of a little ready money and unlimited credit. While 
boys, they fancy themselves men (for many enter at fifteen), and 
rush into indulgences and extravagances, which they would not do 
if they were a little older. The system of cramming them too much 
at schools, so as to leave little or nothing to be done at college 
(except they read for a class, which not one in fifty does if he be a 
man of property in prospectu\ gives them a great deal of spare 
time which must be filled up somehow \ and how it is filled up, those 
who have known Oxford longest know best. 

One of the many humorous scenes of by-gone days which crowd 
my memory, now occurs to me. I shall describe it and call it, 

MR. SINGLETON SLIPSLOP'S GREAT-GO PARTY. 

The hero of my tale, Mr. Singleton Slipslop, was of that species 
usually called '^ nice young men" — • exceedingly effeminate in 
person, and over-particular in dress — showing a decided penchant 
for jewellery and fine clothes, with an inordinate taste for perfu- 
mery. He would have made a capital drag across country — even 
with the wind due north and a cloudless sky. 

There is an old adage, that, when there is but one child, there 
are sure to be three fools, and the truth of it was fully proved in the 
family of the Slipslops of Slop Hall, in the moist part of the county 
of Lincoln. Slipslop pere was a man of very retired habits, and of a 
studious turn of mind, seldom wishing to go out into society; 
which was fortunate, as the fens were not in his days remarkable 
for the practicability of their roads. He had never thought of a 
woman since his mother's death, much less of marrying one \ but 
the idea of taking unto himself a wife was suggested to him by one 
of two circumstances— the reading of a treatise on "Polygamy 
among the Turks," in which were some lusciously-drawn descrip- 
tions of a harem, or a hint from his lawyer, Mr. Cute, that It was 
a pity so fine a landed property, though it was mostly under water, 
should go out of the male branch of the Slipslop family. 

Mr. Cute saw that the hint had been partly taken, and invited his 
wealthy client to visit him, and talk the matter over after a quiet dinner 
and glass of wine. They dined alone, and the subject of conversa- 
tion was renewed ; the lawyer giving several very glowing descrip- 
tions of the joys and delights of wedlock, which he was fully jus^ 
tified in doing, as he had been married for fifteen years, and his 
wife was dead. Though Slipslop's imagination was one of the damp 
gunpowder species, the match was so perseveringly applied by the 
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lawyer, thai it began to ignite ^ and when once alight, blazed away 
like the devil — a gunpowder devil I mean. 

At this interesting moment the tea and coffee were introduced, and . 
with them Miss Catherine Cute, a young lady having sixteen years, 
with a pink and white face, and frock, and an irresistible bewitch- 
ingness in her pretty blue eyes. The bait was thrown at a Judi- 
cious moment ; Slipslop nibbled, and finally bit — though some said 
he was bitten. When young men or women marry persons older 
than themselves — for money, they are generally applauded for their 
prudence ; whereas their aged partners are called old fools for their 
pains. This I think wrong. A young man may find courage enough 
for a wife of any age ; but for an old man to marry an old woman 
is as bad as eating a boiled sucking-pig without salt. A man on the 
further side of fifty requires a condiment of some sort. 

Great were the rejoicings at Slop Hall amongst the guests who 
could %vade thither, when Miss C. Cute became Mrs. Slipslop; but 
still greater when Mr. Epicene, the man- midwife, announced the 
birth of, and parson Prattle, vicar of Slippery-cum-Sloppery (the 
parish in which Slop Hall was located), baptized, the hero of my 
tale and the heir of the entail, Mr. Singleton Slipslop. 

Whether it was the surprise at finding himself a real father, or 
the unwonted quantity of wine he drank to celebrate the event, 
which affected his health, I cannot say ; but the melancholy fact is, 
that he died soon after, leaving Mrs. S. a widow, young, but not 
disconsolate, with 4000/. per annum, and Master Singleton a baby, 
in longs, an orphan. 

Although the widow might, by the conditions of the will, wisely 
drawn up by her father, have married again without any diminu- 
tion of her income, until her son came of age, she did not do so ; 
being, probably, doubtful whether a second marital would make his 
exit as speedily, or treat her as indulgently, as her first had done. 

It was not likely that a young gentleman, situated as Master 
Singleton was — an only child of his mother, and she a widow, and 
heir to four thousand a year, would easily escape being spoiled, 
crammed, and physicked. The tame rabbit-keeping and nursery- 
governess system was successfully persevered in until he reached 
his fourteenth year -, when old lawyer Cute, thinking it a very swell 
thing to talk of ^' my grandson at Eton,'' resolutely insisted on 
sending him to that royal establishment, to the joy of the son, who 
had visions of noble playfellows before his eyes, and the consterna- 
tion of his mother, who had some doubts in her mind as to im- 
provement of his morals resulting from such associations. 

Grandp^re was inflexible, and away went poor Singleton in a 
carriage and four with the old butler and mamma's blessing, his 
pockets full of money, his eyes of tears, his boxes of nice new 
clothes, cakes, toys, jams, and jellies. A week had scarcely elapsed^ 
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^hon his anxious molher received a letter sealed with a bit of 
chewed bread, bearing upon it the mark of the Eton post, and some 
very dirty fingers. She opened it hastily and easily, and the con- 
tents were very satisfactory, as the reader will see. 

^' My dear Mamma, 

^' I can't stay here, and I won't stay here, and if you donH fetch 
me away, Fll run away. As soon as old Corkscrew, the butler, 
had left me at the dame's house, I was shoved into a field among 
five hundred of the rudest and naughtiest boys you ever saw. They 
called me spoony, and green, and all sorts of names, and knocked 
me about, and kicked me till I cried, and then they kicked me for 
crying ; that I should not care so much about, but they got and eat 
all my cakes and sweetmeats, broke all my toys, burnt a great hole 
in my best white jean trousers with a red-hot poker, pulled all the 
basket buttons off my skyblue jacket, and chucked my new hat up 
into a high elm, where it is still. I have to get up at 5 o'clock every 
morning, clean my master's shoes and boots, knives and forks, 
make his breakfast, and go without my own. I have not had a 
mouthful of dinner since I came. My linen is all torn, and I've got 
two black eyes and a swelled nose, and I would have rim home be- 
fore now, only I've got no money left — the ten guineas you gave 
me being spent to pay for my footing at the Christopher, and a new 
barber's pole which another boy stole, and swore it was me. If you 
don't send for me to-morrow I shall drown myself— I've looked out 
a nice deep hole on purpose. How are my rabbits? 

^' Your affectionate unhappy son, 

" Singleton Supslop. 

^' P.S. I have not got a wafer, nor a half-penny to buy one with \ 
I must therefore use the Etonian succedaneum. 

" Mrs. Slipslop, 

Slop Hall, Lincolnshire." 

The receipt of this affecting epistle threw Mrs. Slipslop into vio- 
lent hysterics, which were succeeded by a fixed determination to 
prevent the '^ horrid suicide" of her son, by sending Mr. Cork- 
screw off to fetch him home at a minute's notice. When he arrived 
at Eton, he found his young master, but could scarcely recognise 
him -, for, in addition to the ill-treatment indicated in his letter, he 
had been soundly thrashed for daring to write home to his mother 
— a fact which his most intimate friend had under a promise of se- 
crecy disclosed to the whole school — and his countenance was a 
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facsimile of a map of England with Ihe counties disfinguished by 
different colours, his tears doing for the rivers. 

Grandp^re was vexed and indignant at the failure of his favourite 
project, but withdrew his opposition to his I'emoval from Eton, 
upon hearing his grandson describe, without exaggeration or em- 
bellishment, (he benefits of (he fagging system, and the judicious 
means adopted for rendering gentlemen's sons fully capable of 
judging of the qualities of their valets, by making them practically 
acquainted with the duties expected of gentlemen in (hal'^siii- 
vation." 

Singleton's education, however, was not to be neglected ; as the 
future master of Slipslop Hall, if not an M.P., would of course be a 
J.P-— an office which requires a great deal of learning and much 
study, as any one who frequents the courts of quarter-sessions will 
readily allow. A private tutor, or as they call such things in Oxford 
— a private coach (I presume from the fact of their having a drag 
upon them in their journey through life) was adopted as a pis alter, 
and the rector was requested by Mr. Cute to come and play a game 
of cribbage and recommend a proper person as a tutor. 

The invitation was accepted of course, for the cellars of Slipslop 
Hall were well filled, and the contents of the respective bins well 
known to the worthy clerical. The cards and cribbage-board were 
produced, and a strangely-mingled discourse ensued, on the subject 
of (ricks and (rumps, tutors and testimonials, pegs and proficiency. 

^^ My deal," cried the rector, lining (he pack with one hand and 
his glass of old East-India with the other, '^ and V\{ bet a shilling on 
the rubber ; but as 1 was saying, my young friend, Mr. Shanks of 
Corpus, is just the man to suit you -, he is of high standing — fifteen 
(wo — Where's my peg? — in his college, and has taken honours — 
(here's the king — in the university 5 he wifi get Singleton on very 
fast— (wo for his heels — and they will agree admirably — two for 
(hat pair — and I am sure Mrs. Slipslop will not hesitate to reward 
his services, for she has — ^a flush of diamonds— sense enough to 
appreciate — my crib— his merits-, so I'll write to him on that head 
— two for his nob — and I've no doubt he'll see that— it's my game 
— he can't do belter than take — the odds on (he rubber, five to 
two — our offer." 

The result of (his sirango mixture of pasteboard and classical 
honours was, that the Reverend Nathan Shanks, of Corpus, con- 
descended to exchange the dulness of his college rooms, and the 
precarious income arising from cramming undergraduates, for a 
suite of cheerful rooms at the Hall, and four hundred a year, with 
the prospect of succeeding the present incumbent in the reclory 
of Slippery-cum-Sloppery ; a sacrifice on his part that justified 
ihe laudations ho did not fail daily to bestow upon the son la 
the hearing of the lady-mother. 
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Mr. Sbanks, in addition to a considerable portion of Calenl and 
great application, which had insured him one prize and a ^^ double 
first/' was possessed of more cunning — worldly wisdom is the 
more elegant term — than is generally discoverable in gentlemen 
who ^' waste the midnight oil'' in searching for deeply-buried 
Greek roots, and assigning doubtful dafes to still more doubtful 
historical events. He did not, therefore, irritate his pupil by 
working him too hard, nor his mother by bringing the '^ lily-hue 
of study'' on her son by much confinement — the consequence was 
he became a favourite with both, and enjoyed more license and 
more comforts than generally fall to the lot of that enviable and 
useful class of men. 

^^ Enviable?'" cries out some one in amazement, ^^what can you 
mean ?" Just let him try the '^ situation of private tutor in a noble- 
man or gentleman's family" for one month, and he will readily 
discover my meaning. I, Peter Priggins, have known many a high 
spirit crushed and many a noble heart broken by the experiment — 
but this is in a parenthesis. 

When his seventeenth birthday arrived, Mr. Singleton was pro- 
nounced by his tutor as quite fitted by age and accomplishments to 
enter and reside at Oxford. He could, by the help of cribbs, 
translate three or four Latin and Greek books into very intelligible 
(to his tutor) English— do a copy of Hexameter verses by the aid of 
his gradus, and turn the psalms into elegant Elegiacs, though the 
phrase omnipotente manu occurred in every other line, varied 
now and then, to prevent the cutting off of the initial vowel by its 
fraternal expression coelipotente. He had also encouraged his ta- 
lent for English poetry, and received praise and a ten pound note 
from his grandfather for a poem on the death of General Wolfe , 
which commenced thus : 

'* Brave General Wolf ! uncommon brave ! ! particular * ! ! 
yfho for our sakes climb'd rocks quite|perpendicalar! " 

How it ended I don't recollect — but in a style quite as deserving 
of the notes df admiration as of the note of the Bank of England 
with which his effort was rewarded. 

Mr. Shanks established his pupil as a gentleman-commoner in 
comfortable rooms at St. Peter's, and himself in snug lodgings 
conveniently adjacent ; and Mr. Singleton proceeded to show his 
taste by furnishing his apartments in such a style as a man of dOOl. 
per annum ought to do — if he has any taste. His predecessor was a 
rackety man, and had left the furniture rather rickety; — there 
were tables with broken flaps and bandy legs ; some chairs with 
backs and no seats ; others with seals and no backs. Sofas supported 
by the walls, their hind-legs having been amputated for bonfires, 
with other articles to match. These were kindly taken to by 
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Mr. fiiddy the upholsterer, at his own valuation of one pound ten, 
and, when repaired, supplied to some unfortunate freshman as a 
bargain, at ninety-four pound fifteen ^ the odd four pound fifteen 
being given to the duped man's scout for persuading him not to 
be so extravagant as to order new furniture when such "very good 
secondhand articles could be had so very cheap. 

The renovation of his rooms afforded great delight and satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Slipslop, and more to Biddy. The walls were covered 
with scarlet and gold flock paper, at seven shillings per yard, and 
gold beading at three shillings per foot. The floors carpeted with 
best Brussels at eleven shillings per yard, of a pattern just suited to 
college rooms, being an enormous pink peony on a delicate cream- 
coloured ground. The room was strewed with all sorts of reading- 
chairs, and reading-tables, though he never read at them, or in 
them, for fear of injuring them. Bronze and or-molu lamps were 
set upon those tables, but never used lest the oil should spoil the 
carpet. 

The mantel-shelf was heavily laden with articles of i^ertu^ and 
elegantly-cut scent-bottles. The flock paper was nearly obscured by 
a collection of paintings and prints ; the choice of which being 
wisely left to the vender, he had displayed his good taste by select- 
ing from his store the most expensive, without any regard to con- 
gruity — so that angels were mi^ed with opera-dancers, saints with 
prize-fighters^ heathen goddesses with dead game, and luscious 
women in lascivious postures mingled with a group of ^' portraits 
of political characters.'' Then there were Meerschaum and Turkish 
pipes, — ^^though he never smoked, — gold, silver, and all sorts of 
snuffboxes, filled with Fribourg's best sorts, — though he never 
took any snuff,— foils, sticks, and boxing-gloves, — though he never 
'^ risked his life in any dread encounter,"*— a splendid double gun, 
in a splendid mahogany case— a pair of duelling pistols in ditto^ — 
though he never shot bestials or humans, — and a vast variety of 
other articles, equally expensive and equally useless to him. 

But his pride was his bedroom, with its dressing-table, on which 
were displayed all the perfumes, soaps, brushes, etc., etc., which 
Messrs. Price and Gosnell had succeeded in convincing him '' no 
gentleman ought to be without." Here Mr. Slipslop passed many 
a happy hour in viewing his own person in the various coals, waist- 
coals and trousers, with which his mahogany wardrobe wascrammed. 

I need scarcely say that he kept a tiger, and that the tiger was a 
perfect model of a brute. He wore a sky-blue coat with silver but- 
tons, a pink-striped waistcoat, green plush sit-upons, and flesh-co- 
loured silks in-doors ^ out of doors the lower garments were ex- 
changed for immaculate white doeskins, and topboots — virgin 
Woodstocks on his hands, and a glazed hat upon his head with 
forty-two yards of silverthread upon it to loop up the brims to two 
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silver buttons. In this dress he attended his master daily, from two 
to four, in his drive along the Woodstock Road, in an exceedingly 
neat buggy — for cabs were not yet imported — and was expected to 
devote the hour before dinner-time to the decoration and perfumery 
of his person, as his master strongly objected to the natural per- 
fume of humanity. 

Mr. Singleton also kept two hunters, though he never hunted, 
and sporting dogs, though he never, as he expressed it, 'Met a 
piece off in his life, or saw a pointer dog perform a point.'' Nor 
were these the only animals he kept because it was a '^ swell thing" 
to do so, — more for the benefit of his friends than himself. 

It was not at all likely that a gentleman commoner, with 500Z. 
per annum, a private tiger and a private tutor, would be in want of 
friends and acquaintances, even if Mr. Shanks had not taken care to 
introduce him to the best men of the '^ reading set,'' which he did 
— ^buttheydidnotsuitSingleton nor Singleton them. They were con- 
stantly worrying themselves and him about the peculiar force of some 
particular Greek particle, or bothering him about the men of the year, 
who had taken a '^ first and a second,'' or a '^ second and a first," 
though he cared for none of those things ^ the consequence was a 
mutual coolness succeeded by a mutual cut. 

The set he sought and succeeded with were the idlers — men of 
fashion — that is, Oxford fashion : beings who never read, because il 
was a bore ; never hunted, because they wanted pluck for il ; never 
rowed, because it spoiled their hands ^ and never fished, because it 
spoiled their complexions. Their mornings were passed in dress- 
ing, loun$;ing to each other's rooms, and indulging in talk — it could 
not be called conversation — about music, of which they did not 
know a note. — Green-rooms, the interiors of which they had never 
seen — and women whom they only knew by name, though they 
let fall sundry hints of the expensiveness of their favours. They 
strolled down the High Street once or twice, to show their coats, 
took a quiet drive or ride, and then dressed for dinner, vying with 
each other in stocks, waistcoats, and silk stockings ; dined quietly, 
and talked of the merits of their respective tailors and bootmakers, 
sipped a few glasses of light wine with their dinner, a little claret 
afterwards, and after an early cup of coffee, with its accompanying 
chasse, lounged again, and talked again of the virtues of their tai- 
lors and their women, and fondly fancied they had passed a '^ gentle- 
manly, quiet day." 

Such was the emasculated set of whom Mr. Slipslop made one ; but 
his most intimate friend, though he hated him cordially, was the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Spunge, son of the Lord Yiscount Spendall, Baron 
Drypurse, of Starveline, in the county of Chester. He was entered 
as a gentleman-commoner, with a very limited supply of pewter— 
150/. per annum, and the prospect of the family living of Starveline 
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as soon as he could get ordained, or, as lie called ii japan' d. Upon 
his 150/. he not only contrived to live, but to live well, without 
running into debt -, he was very gentlemanly, very clever, and very 
insinuating in his manners and address. He easily ascertained from 
Mr. Slipslop's tiger the amount of his master's income, and the 
nature of his habits and disposition, and when he found that he 
was disgusted with the reading men, to whom he had been intro- 
duced by his tutor, he called upon him, and made him happy, by 
establishing him among the fashionables who arrogated to them- 
selves the title of nulli secundi. 

These nulli secundi were the willing victims of Mr. Spunge. 
He not only rode their horses for them, but bought, sold, and ex- 
changed them ; drew plans, and made models of new dennets and 
stanhopes ; selected milliners' apprentices, and looked out lodgings 
for them ; recommended Schneiders and bootmakers, and directed 
them in the choice of their tigers' liveries. From all these services 
he added largely to his income, and the only recompense he looked 
for or received beyond their grateful thanks was that he breakfasted 
with one, dined with another, wined with a third, and borrowed a 
few sovereigns now and then from all. But to Mr. Slipslop he ad- 
hered most perseveringly, and gained so great an ascendency over 
him, by making himself master of all his secrets, that he not only 
lived upon him in college, but kindly condescended to pass his 
vacations with him at the Hall— Slipslop mhre being too highly 
gratified at her son's intimacy with an honourable to offer the least 
opposition to a plan so vastly convenient, and Mr. Shanks too idle 
and careless to think anything about the matter. 

Mr. Spunge made himself at home. He shot in the well-filled 
preserves, fished in the well-stored lakes, hunted with the Lincoln- 
shire fox-hounds, and invited the members thereof to breakfast or 
dine at the Hall, as the '^ meet," or the end of the run suggested ; 
he invited the ladies to archery meetings, and gipsying parties — 
ordered the dejeuners — emptied and replenished the bins — in 
short, did all that the heir ought to have done himself. 

Did Singleton like all this ?~Decidedly not ; but he was so com- 
pletely in Mr. Spunge's power that he dared not object. He tried 
once, and only once, to rid himself of his tormentor by resolutely 
insisting that six dozen of champagne was too much to be iced at 
once for a party of sixteen \ and was proceeding to ring the bell to 
tell Corkscrew, the butler, to ice only half the quantity, when 
Mr. Spunge quietly informed him that any interference with his 
plans would be attended with the disclosure to his mother of all 
Mr. Singleton's correspondence with Miss Pauline Pincushion, the 
straw-bonnet maker in St. Clement's. It is needless to say the six 
dozen were iced. 

Such was the power acquired by Mr. Spunge over his fHend that 
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when tbe period arrived for the examinations, and Mr. Singleton, 
by the aid of his private coach, and a little interest with the exami- 
ners, got his testamur y or certificate of having given satisfaction in 
litteris humanioribus^ he told him coolly and plainly that he must 
give a great-go party, and not confine it to the nulli secundi — un- 
dertaking to relieve him of the trouble of writing the invites by 
doing it for him. 

*' Singleton, " said he emphatically, '' you must give a parly — it 
is usual — I must be there — you cannot do without me. We must 
have the fast men — your set is loo slow. / will invite them ^ give me 
some plain cards.'' 

'^But, ''interfered Singleton, ^*'what men will you invite? I 
think I ought to know that \ I'm not going to sit down to feed 
with every body. I don't know a man out of our own set. " 

" Pray, my dear Singleton, sit down, and don't be fussy — / 
know every body. The reading men are greater spoonies than 
yourself, and won't come ^ the saints will hypocricize for a while, 
but will all come eventually, and get i;e/y drunk ; tbe reprobates 
will not hesitate a moment." 

^'So then," cried Slipslop,'^! shall be expected to exceed 
myself —get tipsy overnight, and be very sick and ill in the morning. 
I would rather — " 

*'My dear fellow, "said Spunge, "pray do not go on so, you 
have made me spell Smythe's name with an i, an offence he never 
forgives." 

The cards were written, and thirty men invited in this form : — 
"Wine with me, Thursday, at 6.— Singleton Slipslop. " The inviter, 
finding all opposition useless, called to me with his usual " Pe- 
tarrh.'' To which in a rage, at his nasty effeminate way of pro- 
nouncing my name, I replied ^'Sarrh?'' 

" I am going to have a few friends on Thursday ; lay for thirty. 
Port and sherry — plain dessert — no ices — no champagne — no claret 
—coffee at eight, and no supper." 
" Bishop or cardinal— egg-flip or punch? " 
" Neither, Petarrh^ we shall retire early." 
" Leave all that to me, Peter, " said Mr. Spunge \ " Mr. Slipslop 
is unused to such parties." 
" But I insist— " 

" On having a good party, and doing the correct thing. Now take 
a quiet turn in your buggy, and Peter and 1 will settle all in a few 
seconds," observed Mr. Spunge, as he deliberately turned the donor 
of the feast out of his own rooms, and turning round to me with 
perfect nonchalance^ said " Peter, I mean to have a lark. Take 
these cards, and see they are delivered. Go to Mr. Paslyface, the 
confectioner, and order a good dessert for thirty, with lots of ices, 
lobe sent in regularly every half-hour, all the evening 3 Ihjcn to 
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Mr. Crusty, the wine-merchant — the Slipslop wine is too good to 
waste on every body, and order one dozen sherry, four dozen port, 
strong and hot, and two six-dozen cases of claret, well brandied — 
I mean every man to be drunk. Take care thai the cook has an 
exceedingly nice supper ready at nine. — Broiled chickens, bones 
of all sorts, lobster salads, devilled kidneys-— every thing in short 
that he can get. You, yourself, Peter, will make with your usual 
skill ten jugs of bishop, (en of cardinal, ten of egg-flip or punch — 
let there be plenty of cigars, and plenty of malt at supper— I mean 
the men to be drunk. Order no wheelbarrows from (he Star, as I 
limit the invites to in^soUege men." 

I willingly obeyed, as I liked a little mischief, and foresaw a few 
perquisites. 

The memorable Thursday arrived, and with it all the guests ; 
some of whom had never been introduced or spoken to their en- 
tertainer in their lives. Mr. Slipslop was of course the presideni, 
and Mr. Spunge, by self-election, his vice, who took care that the 
nulli secundi should be mixed up heterogeneously with the com- 
pany, and not, as they intended, packed up by themselves. 

Knock after knock, and " come in " after " come in," soon filled 
the (ables ; and Mr. Singleton Slipslop arose, and with dignity pro- 
posed, "Church and King, "which went off very quietly. He 
seemed disposed to linger before he gave another toast, when an 
impudent dog, who had never spoken to him in his life, called 
out, " I say, old fellow, this is cursed slow — let's have the 'Rest 
of the Royal Family' — get rid of the nobility, and begin the evening." 

Mr. Slipslop looked to his vice for sympathy in his disgust, but 
Mr. Spunge "begged to second the motion*," and " Peter, " said 
he, " place a botlle of claret before every gentleman — passing the 
wine heals it. Those who prefer porting it, may port it; and, 
gentlemen, I beg to propose that every man knocks the handle off 
his glass — (hen bumpers and no taps." 

" Hurrah! Bravo!" and sundry other noises indicated assent, 
and " dicto citius,'' every glass was denuded of its stand-upon by 
a smart rap from (he handle of a knife. 

Mr. Slipslop was the tost to follow the example set him by his 
friend ; but, seeing all opposition useless, screwed up his courage, 
and smashed his crystal. 

*' Bumpers, gentlemen, if you please," called out Mr. Spunge. 
"Now (hat we've shown our loyally, I'll give you a toast, 'The 
Ladies,' with nine times nine." 

Then commenced the usual indications of delight. Cries of all 
sorts — who-hoops ! — hurrahs ! and screams — the rattling of glasses, 
plates, knives, forks, and spoons — the thumping of fists on the table, 
till every dish, plate, and jug, seemed in convulsions, and " one 
cheer more," made (he windows and doors shake in their sockets. 
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'' And next, geotlemen, with permission from the chairman, I give 
you — ( there's wine left in your glass, Smy the — off with it ), another 
bumper toast— fill up (there's daylight in your glass, Smy the — it 
won't do — I'll have no shirking ) — Gentlemen, 1 beg to pr(^)06c 
the health of a man who has done honour to himself and the col- 
lege, by inviling us all here to-day, to celebrate the passing of his 
great-go. (Hear! hear! hear! ) Gentlemen, I've known him inti-> 
mately all his college life *, and though some of you may fancy him 
rather slow, I know enough of him to assure you, you cannot 
drink his wfinefast enough. I'll not detain you, gentlemen, from 
the excellent fare provided for you ; but give you, Mr. Singleton 
Slipslop's good health, with the due honours." 

This toast, of course, called forth a repetition of all (he former 
noises : but with a prolongation of them intended to recompense 
the liberality of the entertainment. 

Mr. Slipslop's amour propre was gratified — his eyes sparkled 
as he rose and filled a bumper, and, bowing gracefully to the com- 
pany, said, '^ I've no hesitation in saying, gentlemen, that I— I— I 
— I've no hesitation, gentlemen, in saying — " 

" What a lie !" cried Smylhe, half soUo a^oce. 

'' That I — I — I — am very glad to see you." And down he sal, 
having achieved more than he had ever done before in his life. 

*'Now," said Mr. Spunge, '' we'll have a song— who'll begin ?' 

" Smy the, Smythe, Smy the!" was the general cry. 

" Really," replied Smylhe, "I should be very happy, but I've 
got a bad cold." 

^^From smoking a damp cigar, I suppose?" cried liltie Mr. 
Brown. " Omnibus hoc vltium, est cantoribus,''^ 

"A fine! a fine!" 

" Well," said Mr. Brown, " I only wish all my fines could be 
paid the same way — nunc gloria claret." 

" Another fine ! another fine !" 

" Thai's rather loo bad — ^but here goes." And Mr. Brown, hav- 
ing absorbed two extra bumpers, sat down; and Mr. Smythe pre- 
tending to cough up something which Was not in his throat, began 
with a very comic expression of face, ^' On the Banks of Allan 
Water," but was interrupted with loud cries of "Thafs sentimen- 
tal, — d — n sentimental — lei's have a comic song— All round my 
hat — If I had a donkey — May-day in the morning, etc., etc., etc." 

Poor Smythe in vain tried another sentimental — it would not do. 
^' Take a liltie rosin^^' cried Brown, pouring a bumper of wine 
into his glass. ^''tJ^p fitf u^iirrovy Pindar says, but he's a liar." 

Brown was fined again, and Mr. Smylhe sung in excellent style 
something about a feminine donkey that had a masculine child, 
that was brought up under Mr. Martin's act for getting up a ladder, 
which seemed to give great satisfaction. 
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"Mr. Smylhe and his song--hurrah ! hurrah!'' 6nd the noise 
grew louder and more furious. 

Mr. Smythe returned thanks, and called on Mr. Singleton Slip- 
slop for a song and a glass of vanille ice. 

With the latter request the host immediately complied, but posi- 
tively declined the former. 

" Then," said his vice, " you must tell a story, make a speech, 
or drink a tumbler of vine.'' 

Mr. Slipslop could only perform the last feat, and that with a 
very bad grace, as the wine began to get very nauseous, and the 
olives — ^which fashion had induced him to try to swallow — did not 
operate as a composer to his stomach ^ he boiled the dose, however, 
with such a wry face as to produce more fun among his friends 
than any song or story could have done. 

He was informed that, like the saints, he " had a call,'' and he 
called on Mr. Spunge, by way of paying him off, as he thought : 
but Mr. Spunge immediately answered the call, by singing an ex- 
ceedingly good song — about the adventures of three flies — exceed- 
ingly well. 

Then Mr. Spunge's health was drunk, and so great was the zeal 
displayed, that, to Singleton's horror, every man, in addition to 
shouting and screeching, dug his knife as deep as he could, by re- 
peated chops, into (he well-polished mahogany table. 

Other songs succeeded, though many of the singers wanted voice 
and ear, and some knew tunes but no words, and others the word» 
but no tunes. Then began some pleasant practical jokes, such as 
pelting each other with strawberries, nuts, and olives; putting 
large dabs of ice down one man's back, and pouring a glass of 
claret into another man's white sit-upons' pocket, with other little 
innocent divertimentos, such as withdrawing his chair when a gen- 
tleman got up to make a speech, and causing him to ^^ come down 
with a run." Upsetting the sofa and the four occupants, which 
caused the back to part company from the legs and seat ; then of 
course the squabs and pillows were hurled about in all directions, 
smashing bottles, glasses, and plates, the chandeliers, and French 
lamps. 

Poor Singleton, whose eyes were almost too glazy to discern 
what was going on, saw that his delicate carpet was ruined for 
ever, as rivers of wine were flowing over it, meandering between 
islands of crushed strawberries, squashed oranges, and rapidly-melt- 
ing lumps of iced creams; he rose with great difficulty, and, hold- 
ing on by both arms of his chair, begged and prayed the gentlemen 
to " behave as sich," but was immediately knocked down by a well- 
aimed tipsy-cake — the gravy and almonds with which it was be« 
smeared and studded leaving his countenance the exact model of a 
" chicken in white sauce and mushrooms." 
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Just as he had scooped the liquid out of his eyes with difficulty, 
to ascertain by whose hands the missile had been hurled, and was 
about to vent his indignation at the indignity in very strong lan- 
guage, Mr. Spunge stopped the flow of eloquence by throwing 
himself back in his chair, and applying both feet with a sudden 
jerk (0 the end of the table. The consequence was, that Mr. Slip- 
slop fell backwards under the grate, overwhelmed with the whole 
dessert, ices, and wines*, then, of course, there was a general row 
— tables, chairs, books, and men were heaped in pyramids upon 
the fallen host — coat-tails were torn off — caps and gowns broken 
and torn to ribbons — one gentleman amused himself by thrusting a 
foil through the pictures, another by playing very much out of tune 
on a keyed bugle — a third accompanying him on the poker and 
tongs. At last, loud cries of ^' Shame ! Shame ! Too bad ! Pull him 
out ! '' induced Mr. Spunge to restore the table to its proper place, 
and to dig Mr. Slipslop out of his tumulus. He was resurrectionized 
more dead than alive ! Some were alarmed, but Mr. Spunge untied 
his neckcloth, unbuttoned his shirt-collar, and with the help of two 
or three of the soberest carried him to his bedroom, where they 
peeled him and put him into bed — ^but not by himself— for there lay 
his tiger, who had been missing for some time, in a worse stale 
than his master, in consequence of having emptied the bottoms of 
some five or six dozen of clarel-boltles. 

In went poor Singleton with his servant, Mr. Spunge ensuring 
the comforts of both, by diligently cutting off the bristles of all the 
hair and clothes'-brushes he could find with a razor, and strewing 
them in the bed, and then emptying the contents of two ewers of 
water over their heads and faces. But the unkindest cut of all was 
shaving off one of Mr. Singleton's whiskers and the corresponding 
eyebrow, of whose well-cultivated beauties he was deeply enamour- 
ed ; the deficiency being charitably made good by the aid of burnt 
cork and tallow-grease. As his partiality for perfumes was well 
known, (he counterpane was thoroughly soaked with eau-de- 
Cologne, esprit-de-lavande, bouquet-du-roi, and other delicate 
distillations. 

On his return to the party, Mr. Spunge found several men, espe- 
cially the nulliy in a very bad way ; so a procession was formed, 
and every drunken man was carried by four staggering half- 
drunken men first round the quadrangle — Brown playing '^ The 
Dead March in Saul,'' on the keyed bugle, accompanied, obli- 
gator by Smythe on a tin trumpet — and then to their respective 
beds, where, of course, burnt cork and red paint were properly 
applied, and Ihe position of the bedsteads changed, to ensure their 
not knowing their own faces or their whereabouts when they awoke 
in the morning. 

The procession was then re-formed, and returned to the tune of 
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''Oh, dear! what can Ihe matter be?'' and, In passing under the 
window or the vice-principars rooms, was stopped (o give three 
groans in honour of that individual, who was not a very popular 
character in college. 

He was a very passionate, but a very prudent person. His rage 
would have led him to rush from his rooms and inflict summary 
justice on Ihe offenders *, but his prudence induced him to send for 
the porter, and order him to take down their names, and inquire in 
whose rooms the row originated. 

"Mr. Slipslop, sir, giving his great-go party,'\replied the col- 
lege Cerberus. 

" Then go to his rooms, and desire him to call on me to-morrow 
morning, and tell all the gentlemen to go to their rooms directly, 
and to call on me to-morrow morning also.'' 

Cerberus proceeded to execute his commission ; but Mr. Spunge, 
who suspected his errand, was hostile, sported oak, and, mount- 
ing the window-sill, cut into him, through the open staircase- 
window, with a tandem-whip, until he danced and bellowed with 
the pain, and was finally forced to beat a retreat. 

*' Bravo! hurrah! "criedall. "What shall we do till supper-lime?" 

" Let us go to the Star," said Mr. Spunge, " and hear the harper." 

This was agreed upon^ but just as they were starting, poor Mr. 
Brown, from his exertions in playing the bugle, and from his hav- 
ing been fined for talking in unknown tongues — was getting very 
tipsy and obstreperous. He hiccupped a positive resolution not to 
go to the Star, as the barmaid had boxed his ears the night before, 
and hinted that he had an assassination — as he would insist on call- 
ing an assignation— with some very pretty girl somewhere or other. 
Mr. Spunge suggested to Mr. Smythe, whose performances on the 
tin horn had reduced him to much the same state as his brother 
musician, that the young lady in question was his, Mr. Smythe's, 
chhre amie, and told him he was surprised he put up with such 
treatment so coolly. Upon this, Mr. Smythe got very hot, and a 
regular quarrel ensued, which, by the judicious instigation of the 
bystanders, ended in a regular fight, attended by no very serious 
results, beyond making the principals perfectly insensible. 

Mr. Spunge, therefore, took Mr. Slipslop's best beaver, and, 
after dipping the crown in some lamp-oil, rubbed it against the 
chioaney-back, and then against Messrs. Smythe and Brown's faces, 
preparing them for the character of Othello; he next dipped Mr. 
Slipslop's silver-handled shaving-brush into an inkstand, and made 
a luxurious lather in the elegant silver soap-dish, with which he pre- 
pared both their heads for the process of shaving ; he contented 
himself, however, with sawing, or chopping off the hair upon the 
back part of their heads only, so that when they looked in (he glass 
they should not be able to detect the trick that had been placed 
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(hem. The plot succeeded, for they walked into chapel next morn- 
ing, to the great amusement of the men, and horror of the dean, 
with their faces only half denuded of the soot and oil, and the rear 
of their heads resembling a worn-out hair-trunk. They were pal 
into bed for the night, with Mr. Slipslop and his tiger, with their 
heads where their feet ought to have been, to give them more roomy 
accommodation. 

Mr. Spunge and the rest of the parly, now reduced to fourteen or 
fifteen, then sallied out of college, and fortunately met Mr. Pasty- 
face, the confectioner's man, bearing a large tray of coffee and toast 
to a parly of reading men. The weight was so great as to require 
the aid of bolh his hands to carry it \ instead, therefore, of taking 
off his hat as usual, he was forced to show his respect by only bow- 
ing as they passed. At this Mr. Spunge pretended to lake offence, 
and after abusing the poor man, took his hal off /or him, and kicked 
it into the gutter. Of course, in endeavouring to regain it, it was ne- 
cessary (he tray should be deposited on the ground, and as soon as 
that was done, and before he could recover from his stooping pos- 
ture, a judicious application of Mr. Spunge's foot sent him head 
first among the coffee-pots and toast-dishes, the contents of the 
former scalding his face and hands, and the latter rending his dirty 
jacket more offensively greasy than it was before. 

The man himself did not complain, for he was used to such things, 
and knew (hat he should be well paid for his scaldings on the mor- 
row ; but the passers-by expressed their indignation by cries of 
"Shame!" ''Don't stand it!" " Knock them down ! " And one 
gentleman, more zealous than the rest, ventured to assist the tart- 
man to rise, but quickly found himself seated by his side in the 
middle of the tray and boiling coffee. 

This of course led to a row^ and the row to a fight, which would 
probably have terminated in a town and gown battle, as numbers 
were collecting at the well-known war-cry, had not the proctor, 
with two bull-dogs — as his assistants are called — and the nriarshal, 
made their appearance at the corner of the street. The effect upon 
the inimical parties was much the same as the entrance of a dog 
into a field upon a flock of sheep : they first stood still to gaze upon 
the common enemy, and then turned and ran away as fast as they 
could. 

The proctor only caught one unhappy townsman, who was too 
busily engaged in looking about for his two front teeth to see his 
approach, but sent the bull-dogs and the marshal in pursuit. The 
latter marked out Mr. Spunge from his quarry, and away they 
went down High-street, Derby pace, upsetting several inoffensive 
pedestrians in their way. Bolh were swift of foot, but the marshal 
ran cunning, and would havo caught his man, had not he slipped up 
in trying to turn the corner by the physic-gardens, which gave Mr. 
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Sponge so much the advantage that he was in Christ Church mea- 
dow, and into Dayis's punt and across into St. Aldate's, before the 
official had finished manipulating the part of his person most injured 
by the fall. 

The bull-dogs were completely thrown out, and my party re- 
turned in safety to college and supper at nine — by availing (hem- 
selves of the sinuosities of sundry lanes and alleys, managing to 
collect, in their passage, nine knockers, four bell-pulls, and an old 
lady's bonnet, something the worse for wear. 

Mr. Spunge took the president's chair, and great were the dila- 
pidations caused to the viands, for wine always makes men hungry. 
Still, as the supper was laid for thirty, and only fourteen sat down 
to it, I managed to collect sufficient to remunerate me for my 
trouble. 

After supper, I put the '' nightcaps'' on the table ^ apd after some 
gallons had been consumed, and the same songs sung over again, 
I put all the men to bed except Mr. Spunge, who had absorbing 
qualities of so high a character as never to be what is termed '^ the 
worse for liquor." 

The only unpleasant incident that occurred during the consump- 
tion of my compounds, arose from an Irish gentleman breaking a 
bowl of punch upon a man^s head, and threatening to call him out 
for objecting to lime-juice. Mr. Spunge put an end to his remarks, 
however, by throwing a glass of very hot egg-flip into his capacious 
mouth; and turning him out of the room, while the agony caused 
by the adhesive application rendered him incapable of resistance. 

On the following morning, on my coming into college, I found 
Mr. Slipslop nearly naked, thrashing his tiger with a bootjack — not 
for getting drunk, but for daring to sleep with him, and laughing at 
his absent whisker and eye-brow. 

^^ Petarrh,"" said he, ''see this beast outside of college and a 
coach — pay his wages and his fare, and nonsuit him of his livery ; 
then take my compliments to the vice-principal, and say I am going 
down into the country." 

"I beg pardon, sarrhy' cried I, "but Mr. Spunge said you 
wasn't to move out without his leave." 
' **Mr. Spunge be " 

'' And the vice-principal, sarrh^ has sent his compliments to say, 
you must call on him as soon as you can." 

" But how can I go this figure? " 

He really did look very unpresentable \ but by dint of shaving 
off the other whisker— in attempting which he cut his face three 
times, being very nervous, and putting a small green verandah 
over his damaged eyebrow^ he mustered courage to venture out. In 
* passing through his room, the scene of the last night's debauch — 
either the sight of his damaged ''furniture and other effects," or 
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the odour of '^spirituous liquors and compounds," which had not 
yet ceased to exist, caused him to hurry into the open air with 
greater agility than I had ever seen him display before. 

Mr. Spunge met him at the foot of the staircase ; and, after assur- 
ing him of his regret at not being able to prevent Messrs. Smythe 
and Brown acting as decapUlariesupon his whisker and eyebrow, in- 
sisted on going to the vice-principaFs with him, and taking tbe 
blame of all that had occurred upon himself. This he did in the 
most gentlemanly and courageous manner, knowing (hat that func- 
tionary would not venture to punish the only honourable he had 
in college. 

Mr. Slipslop got off with a severe reprimand and a bilious fever; 
and Mr. Spunge was liberated after a short lecture, ending with 
^'My compliments to Lord Spendall, your honourable father, when 
you write home." 

So ended Mr. Singleton Slipslop's groat-go party. 



CHAPTER V. 

I HATE shaving, or being shaved -, if s a disagreeable operation, 
admitting only of the alternative of cutting yourself, or being cut 
by some one else ; and no man likes to be cut, either actually or 
metaphorically. Then the temporary obscuration of three-fourths 
of one's face by a mass of soapsuds is unpleasant; for no one, even 
a schoolboy, likes to be lathered. The mowing process is certainly 
the most objectionable, particularly when one's countenance, like 
Esau's, the founder of the sect called hairy* uns, bears such a 
harvest as to require being laid in swarthes, like a grass-field with 
a heavy crop upon it. It is not pleasant either to have one's nose 
made a handle of by the operator, and to twist one's facial muscles 
into positions both ludicrous and painful. But however disagreeable 
the operation is, it is one which both fashion and cleanliness re- 
quire; and if a man cannot perform upon himself, like a self-acting 
pianoforte, he must employ a substitute, however discordant it 
may be to his feelings. 

Every college has, as part and parcel of its establishment, an 
officer called a tonsor, who, like the chest of drawers in the De- 
serted Village, has '' a double debt to pay," being not only required 
at any moment to respond to the call of '* one hair cut and curled," 
(as Mr. Keeley says in the farce called the " Burlington Arcade") 
or " one gentleman to be shaved," but also to procure a supply 
of servitors and bible-clerks, sub rosa, who are able and willing, 
in order to increase their very limited allowances, to do imposi* 
lions and college exercises for those who are unable or unwilling 
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to do (hem for themselves. This is now the most profitable part of 
(heir profession, as they get a prettier per-centage from the inside 
of their employe 's heads, than they do from the outside of those of 
their employers — at least, since the expulsion of pigtails, powder, 
and pomatum. 

Mr. Chops, the (onsor of St. Peter's, kindly operates half-price 
on the college servants, and I gladly avail myself of his services, 
as I am too nervous to look myself in the face wi(h an edged tool 
in my hand, ever since, in my first attempt to remove a few sprout- 
ing signs of manhood, I mowed off not only the crop itself, but 
three inches and a half of the epidermis on which it grew along 
with it. Mr. Chops makes me nervous sometimes, as he has 
acquired by constant practise, and at a considerable expense, that 
peculiar tremulousness of the hand which invariably follows ^'po- 
tations pottle-deep •, " and when he has exceeded beyond his wont, 
" cut follows cuf,*' as the broadsword-players say, in rapid succes- 
sion, and all expostulations are speedily ended by a thrust of the 
soap-brush so near (he region of eloquence, as to render it unsafe 
to **show one's teeth," so he can *' cut and come again" wilh im- 
punity. One thing, however, I must in justice s(ate — he supplies 
styptics and sticking-plaster gratis. 

I have but little doubt in my own mind that Xenophon and the 
other Greeks of old, called their foreign foes oi fiicpfiafot from their 
proficiency in cutting, gashing, and drawing blood, and that thence 
the modern designation barber was derived^ though it must be 
allowed that the ancients had the advantage of us moderns, as they 
could and did return the compliment, which the rigidity of our 
laws will not permit us to do. We must ''grin and bear it," as 
Mr. Polito used to assure the laughing hyena when he disturbed 
his slumbers by stirring him up with the long pole. 

A few mornings since, when Mr. Chops called to operate upon 
me, I felt that I was in danger of being mangled more unmercifully 
than usual, as he always indicates an addition to his habitual shaki- 
ness, by humming the tune of "Come where (he aspens </uiVe/'^" 
to prepare his victim for his fate *, and this particular morning I 
shuddered as I heard him harmonizing louder than usual, and 
ending with a prolonged shake upon the pemdtima of the last 
word as he opened my parlour-door. 

" M — m — mor — morning, Peter," said he, for he stammers 
most awfully. 

I politely returned his salutation, and with timorous fortitude 
submitted my bare throat to his weapon. The application of the 
brush was indicative of what was to follow, for the first thrust 
which he made at my chin lighted upon my nose, and then he 
nourished and ran as rapidly over (he lineaments of my face as a 
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harper, ignoraDt of his art, docsoverahe strings of his instrument, 
seldom hitting the right chord, as Horace better expresses it : — 

** Qai chord& semper oberrat cAdem." 

He then proceeded to strop his razor, and, to my surprise, suc- 
ceeded in doing so without cutting his thumb off. He next seized 
me by the nose, and putting the high pressure upon his thumb 
and finger, in order to '^ hold on by,'' as the sailors say, applied 
the cold iron to my cheek with much the same sort of touch that 
a miniature-painter uses in putting in his background. Having 
cleared about three inches, and drawn blood in three places, he 
relinquished his hold to apply his styptic, and coolly observed :— 

" You've c — c— cotched it n — ni — nicely." 

I could not speak, so I merely nodded to intimate that I felt the 
truth of his remark ^ but when he added, ** In the p—p— apers," 
I threw a look interrogatory into my eyes which elicited this ex- 
planation. 

"Mrs. Ch — Ch — Ch — ops and my gals I — take in the p — p— 
enny p — p— eriodical of 1—1 — ilteraler and B — B — ell's Letters, 
and there's a cr — cr — itic (meaning critique, I presume) on your 
* L — 1 — ife and T— t — imes' in this n — n — umber ^ they 1 — lay it 
on p — pretty thick (here he renewed the application of the soap- 
brush) I can t — t — ell you, they've c— c — ut you up m — ^mosl 
inhumanely (a gash an inch long just under my nose;) they're 
sh — sh — arp pr — pr— aclilioners, and don't se — seem to care for 
the f — f — eelings of no— body (two drops of styptic that burnt 
like caustic and brought the tears into my eyes). I se — ee you 
f— f — eels it. You shall se— ee it when they've d — d — one with it 
inlheb— b — ^uttery, they've w — wiped you down handsome;" 
and he concluded his performances and remarks by removing the 
superfluous soapsuds with his napkin. 

I put on my coat and a philosophical sneer, and positively de- 
clined reading "Mrs. Ch — Ch — op'sch — ch — eap publication." 

"Well, if you w— w— on't good b— b— y," said Mr. Chops, 
resuming his rounds and his roundelay, " Come where the aspens 
quiver." I was congratulating myself on having escaped without 
having my nose chopped off, and my best feelings lacerated by the 
concentrated venom of some ^^ judex fatalis incestusque,^^ when 
I Was interrupted by a loud single rap, which would have thrown 
any of my former masters into sudorifics, and which caused Mrs. 
Priggins to look out of temper and the window, and say : — 

" Deary me, how very tiresome! Broome and Duslerly coming 
to call, and my hair still in puppy lots,'' which, she says, is French 
for curl-papers. 

No woman is exempt from what I call personal hypocrisy, and 
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Mrs. P., of course, has her share. She tells every body ^^she wears 
her own hair/' and so she does^ but it has been cut off her head 
for these ten years, and made up, by Chop's ingenuity, into false- 
fronts ^ each of which looks to me, as it lies for the night in its 
oblong pasteboard-box, like two poodle-dog's ears nailed to a long 
leather-strap ; to render the deception practised on the public more 
complete, the curls are put into papillotes as long as Mrs. P. '^ is 
in iUsh-a-bill,'' which is until she '' cleans herself" for dinner. 

She, of course, vanished up stairs, as ^' she was not fit to be seen 
that figger," and I opened the door to admit my friends Broome 
and Dusterly, who always run in couples like Ihe Pylades and 
Orestes of ancient, and the Pontos and Snowballs of modern days. 
They seem to be almost as inseparable as those pretty little Indian 
birds, which my youngest daughter calls affidavits, though Iheir 
proper name is, I believe, Averdevals. 

I concluded that they had merely called (o take (heir customary 
^^ morning," and was going to send Peter, jun., to the buttery to 
procure the requisites, but was interrupted by Dusterly, who 
called out emphatically as usually : — 

^^ Stop ha bins tan 1 1 now, Mr. Broome, hout with the hinforma- 
tion." 

Broome dived into the depths of his coat-pocket, and with some 
difficulty fished'up a double diurnal newspaper, and covering the 
dining-table with it, turned it inside and outside, and at last found 
and pointed out to me an article headed ^'Re\^iews of the Perio- 
dicals/' directing my attention more particularly to the remarks 
on the N. M. M> Upon skimming it over as rapidly as possible, 
I found " Paper by the Editor — good as usual. By Mrs. Trollope 
— satirical as ever, with two engravings. Several olhers, all in- 
tended to please, which will be much approved of by some people, 
but perhaps not by others. Peter Priggins again — more university 
profligacy — we 'vc no doubt it 'sail false — that is, fictitious, ima- 
ginary, though we think it a true picture of Oxford life — rather 
over-coloured, or over-drawn — but by the hand of an artist. We 
think it bad taste to bring such scenes before the public, though we 
confess we approve of their exposition, especially as we have had 
scenes of naval and military life, and of high life and low life usque 
ad nauseam. Though we think the publication of life at college 
and public school may do a great deal of harm, we arc still of 
opinion that it will certainly produce a great deal of good. The au- 
thor, we understand, has been offered 3,000/. and a D. C. L. de- 
gree, by the delegates of the University Press, if he will allow Jiis 
MS. to be printed at the Clarendon, and published amongst the 
other standard works of that admirable and useful institution." 

'^ Well," said Broome, dodging me round the dining-table, until 
he got me into a favourable position for an examination, by placing 
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his back against the window, and causing the light to fall upon ray 
, face, ^' well, is that true? — are we to congratulate you on being an 
honorary doctor ?" 

^' Hand hif you his to aye hall that here hamount, you can haf- 
ford to beave andsome to han hold friend — his hit true?'* 

'^ Quite as true/' I replied, ^' as the accounts you may have seen 
lately in the papers of the enormous sums of money given by their 
respective publishers to the authors of the most popular works of 
the day." 

^'But," continued Broome, smiling at the dubious looks of 
Dusterly, who could not quite compreh^d whether I was to be a 
D. C. L. or not, '' what answer do you make to the charge of over- 
charging your descriptions — overcolouring or overdrawing, as the 
critic calls it?" 

^'Haye, hexhaggerhaling as hi call hit! What do you say to 
that?" 

'^ Simply this : You both of you know as well as I do, that many 
such scenes as I have described have really been witnessed in Ox- 
ford — (and in Cambridge too, I've no doubt — similes similibus 
gaudent) unsanctioned, of course, by the authorities. To please 
the taste of the public, which, in these days, requires highly- 
seasoned dishes, it is absolutely necessary to embellish, or^ in the 
words of the critic before us, to overdraw and overcolour. This 
remark will apply not only to writings intended to amuse, but to 
those meant to instruct^ indeed, to very many things besides. Do 
you think," said I, pointing to a very flattering likeness of Mrs. P. 
in a very handsome gill frame, carefully covered over with fly-defy- 
ing yellow gauze, '^ do you think that my old woman would have 
allowed that misrepresentation of herself to hang there if the artist 
had not improved upon nature? ut pictura poesis — the best book 
that ever was written would not sell in these days without a great 
name, a grand and startling title-page, or plenty of puffing and pa- 
tronage, and scarcely, with all these advantages, without twenty- 
four ^ etchings by Mr. Slraightlegs.' This is peculiarly the age of 
embellishment, 

* Nova nomina rerum 
Protulit ffitas nostra/ 

What mamma would send her son to Mister Birch's school? but 
Doctor B.'s '' classical and commercial academy" for the instilla- 
tion of merchants' accounts and metaphysics is a very difi'erent 
thing. Mrs. P. calls having a few friends to tea and talk, ^ giving a 
swurry and conversationy,' and designates her little back bed-room 
as her ^ boodoye *,' a common headache is termed ^ a nervous dis- 
arrangement of the internal contents of the occiput,' and even a 
' pair of boots are called a ^membraneous envelopment of the lower 
extremities.'" 
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^' True/' said Broome, ^^ for Mrs. B. calls my old arm-chair a 
' footer and the footstool an ^ ottymum/ " 

^^And my missus,'' observed Dusterly, '* calls hour hass hon 
which hour Enry rides, ^ bis helegant hanimal for oss hexercise.' '' 

^^As to the critic's speculation," 1 continued, ^' about the good 
or harm likely to result li*om my stories of college life, I can only 
say that they are not written with a view of effecting any change 
whatever in the sentiments of the public towards the universities, 
but merely to amuse the readers of the N. M. M. ; and if they prove 
offensive to any one of its numerous perusers, he has the remedy 
in his own power — ^let him leave my leaves uncut, and my contri- 
butions unread." 

Mrs. P. here made her appearance ^^ commyfo," and invited my 
friends to a 'Mittle dejinnay," in the shape of bread, cheese, and 
ale, of which Busterly eat and drank enormously, declaring that a 
'^ little snap was more ealthy than a great cloggy meal." 

When they had taken their ^' little snap," and their departure, I 
strolled into my garden, and found my son and successor, Peter, 
junr., busily employed in washing out the barrels of a double gun, 
under the pump, preparatory to ^^ the first," not for himself, but 
for one of his masters, who always resides during ^^ the long," for 
the purpose of enjoying a little fishing and shooting, without being 
pestered and annoyed by the interruptions of the undergraduates. 

The sight of the gun brought to my mind an old story of '^ a day's 
shooting," which I shall tell by and by. 

The shooting about Oxford would be very good if the men could 
only get leave to go into the preserves ] but as that is a very diffi- 
cult thing to obtain, unless they happen to have a good introduc- 
tion to the landlords or farmers in the neighbourhood, they are 
driven to the open and unpreserved parts of the country, which are 
not very thickly populated with partridges or pheasants, except for 
the first week or two of the season. I myself have seen ten men— 
snobs — ^in top-boots, with tinder-boxes (z« e. flint guns) in their 
hands, marching down Wolvercot field, massacreing every thing, 
feathered or flicked, that got up before them, without lea\^e or 
licence, and that in the good old times when gentlemen did not 
pay their fishmongers in kind, but distributed their game to their 
friends. When the men come up in October, there are but a few 
larks left for them to practice upon, with now and then a solitary 
rabbit in a hedgerow, who has been shot at too often to ven- 
ture out except at midnight. This scarcity of game in the un- 
preserved districts compels them, much against their will, to in- 
trude upon the neighbouring preserves, and to resort to all 
manner of tricks to elude the vigilance of the keepers and their 
employers. 

Sometimes this is effected by driving up to the cover-side, hay- 
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ing a pull right and left at (he pheasants, and driving off before the 
keeper can get to the spot. Sometimes by sneaking into cover witti- 
out a dog, going directly to the barley-rick, where the birds are 
fed, and after bagging a brace, lying quietly in a ditch, or up in 
a thick tree, until the search is over. At other times it is necessary 
to bribe the keeper, and if he is too conscientious to accept the 
offer, to give him a false name, or the governor's certificate, and if 
that won't do, to give him, which he must take, a sound threshing, 
and then run for their lives. One or other of these plans generally 
answers. 

Some of the uninitiated may ask if shooting is allowed by the 
authorities of the university. The statute ^^De armis non gestan- 
dis," expressly forbids ''intra universilatis ambitum," "the car- 
rying of arms, either offensive or defensive, such as swords, dag- 
gers, little diUos, commonly called stilettoes, skeans, bows and 
arrows, bombardas (what they are even Ainsworlh did not know, 
as he has left the word out of his dictionary) either by day or night, 
except on a journey to or from Oxford, under the penalty of being 
fined two shillings to the university/' The same statute, however, 
allows the members to carry bows and arrows, '' honest® recrea- 
tionis caus^," which is doubtless the origin of the archery meetings 
which are now held in the gardens of those colleges which are for- 
tunate enough to have these delightful appendages. 

As these statutes were written before the days of Friar Bacon, 
who invented gunpowder, and lived at or upon Grandpont (the 
bridge at the bottom of St. Aldgates) and have not been materially 
altered since Friar Bacon's time, no mention is made of cannons, 
(excepting those of Christ Church) guns, pistols, or pistolets — the 
use of (hem is therefore allowed, or at least winked at, which is 
- the same thing, ''honest® recrealionis caus^," in lieu of the bow 
and arrow, the use of which is confined to a few very fine men, who 
like to attitudinize and shew off their figures before the ladies. 

Archery meetings, I allow, are very pleasant things for bringing 
people together to eat and drink in a tent, lounge about prettily 
laid-out grounds, and finish the evening with a dance ; but it puts 
me in an awful rage to see a great, strapping, full-grown fellow 
with a diminutive bow in his hand, fancying himself Robin Hood, 
because he happens to have on a Spanish hat and feathers, a suit of 
Lincoln green, with a " quiver full of arrows" at his back, a deli- 
cate white kid glove on one hand, and a thing like three tailor's 
thimbles on the other, to prevent his tender fingers being hurt by 
the sling ! I say it puts me in a passion to see this archer — toxo- 
philile, I beg pardon — after putting himself into the most ap- 
proved position, and with diflQculty sending forty or fifty little 
arrows, not clothyard shafts, eighty or ninety yards, some to the 
right, and others to the left, to the danger of his surrounding ad- 
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mirers — receive the coDgratulalions of his friends, and a silver 
bauble from the hand of some beautiful girl, for having, by great 
good luck, put one arrow out of the lot into some part of a target, 
six feet in diameter. But I am wandering as far from my subject as 
toxophilites' arrows do from the mark at which they are aimed. 

Mr. Nathan Nevermiss, the hero of this tale, — hi3 shall be his 
own historian, when I have properly introduced and described 
him, — was a fellow commoner of St. Mark's College, and a constant 
visiter in our common room, where his agreeable manners, witty 
conversation, and vocal powers, rendered him an acceptable guest. 
In person he was tall and thin, with a face that would have made a 
comedian's fortune — it was naturally so very ugly ; and he had in- 
creased its ugliness by screwing it up into a wrinkled cumulus, in 
his efforts to remedy the short-sightedness with which he was so 
much afflicted, as to be obliged at last to wear spectacles constantly. 
He was never seen to smile, even at his own jokes, though they 
threw all his friends into convulsions. His laugh, if it could be 
called such, was a sepulchral oh ! hah ! which issued from his 
chest without any sympathetic movement of the muscles of his face. 
His whole appearance indicated ill health and bodily weakness, so 
much so indeed that a Wiltshire farmer, who was travelling with 
him one very windy day, on the outside of a coach, overcome by 
his humane feelings, said to him, ^^Put down thy umberelly, lad, 
or thee'lt be blawed right ath'ert that volla veild.'' But appearances, 
in his case as in many others, were deceitful : he was one of the 
most powerful men of his day, and had never cost his parents a 
shilling for physic since he was inoculated and got over the measles 
and hooping-cough. He used to amuse his friends by tying a kit- 
chen-poker round his neck, Hfling two half-hundred weights, and 
knocking them together over bis head, and other feats of strength ; 
his hands, though thin and bony, were so very strong that he could 
crush a pewter measure with ease, and could have strangled the 
American sea-serpent if he had been lucky enough to get him within 
his grasp. 

As a proof of his powers of compression, I will relate an anecdote 
which I heard from one of his friends. 

As they were walking along Fleet Slreet, arm-in-arm, they ob- 
served a very suspicious-looking character dodging them, and at 
last, as they stopped to look in at a print-shop, endeavouring to 
extract their handkerchiefs. " Wait a minute," said Nathan, " I'll 
have him." They moved on, and the pickpocket, taking advantage 
of a favourable rush of passengers, put his hand into Nathan's coat- 
pocket. He seizedMt immediately, and in spite of all the fellow's 
exertions to release himself, held him as in a blacksmith's vice. 

** Let me go, sir — pray let me go ! I'll never again — oh — oh — 
pray, sir ! " and the fellow roared so loudly, and performed so 
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maDy extraordinary gyrations, as to attract a large crowd, who 
<;ould not tell wliat to malce of it. Nathan, however, walked on yery 
quietly, increasing the strength of his grasp, until he dragged the 
man, now pale with pain, and utterly unable to do any thing but 
groan, through Temple Bar, and into the first apothecary's shop 
he saw, where he released him, and pulling out half-a-crown, laid 
it on the counter, and coolly requested Mr. Bolus " to give that 
poor fellow a lotion." 
Mr. Bolus kindly inquired how he was hurt. 

^^ How? Why I presume he has left his own pocket-handker- 
chief at home, and in trying to borrow mine, my rascally tailor 
has made Ihe pocket so small, that he has crushed his hand in 
attempting to get it out again.*' The thief had fainted from excess 
of agony. 

I shall relate one other circumstance as a proof of his great 
bodily strength and courage, which created a great sensation at 
the time it happened, not only in Oxford, but in the surrounding 
neighbourhood. 

He had walked over to a village, about two miles from Oxford, 
to dine with a friend who had taken lodgings there for the vaca- 
tion, and when night came, the darkness was so intense, that every 
effort was made to induce him to sleep there, and return to Oxford 
in the morning, but in vain. He laughed at the idea of the danger 
of falling into a ditch or the hands of robbers, and set out by the 
nearest cut across the fields. He found his way with difficulty, and 
was congratulating himself on reaching the last gate, which opeaed 
into the turnpike-road within half a mile of the town, when he 
heard the voices of three men in conversation. He supposed, how- 
ever,, that they were merely labourers returning to their homes 
after indulging to rather a late hour at some public-house ^ he 
therefore leaped the gate, and saying '^ good night," passed quickly 
by them. 

It was still dark, but his eyes having become accustomed to the 
darkness, he could just see that one of the three was a very tall, 
stout man, and the other two much shorter, and that all were 
dressed as bargemen usually are. 

At that period there was only one house in this part of the sub- 
urbs; it stood in a walled garden, and divided the turnpike-road 
from the footpath. Thinking it would be lighter in the road than 
on the path, he turned back and passed the men again, intending 
to go round the wall, at the corner of which they were now stand- 
ing, but as he passed them he was knocked violently against the 
wall by a blow from behind. He turned round, and saw the stout- 
est man in the act of repeating the blow, but he warded it off, and 
knocked him down : the other two then came upon him. He kept 
them at bay by striking at them, and retreating to tlie gate over 
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which be had jumped inio the turnpiko^road, intending if possible 
to leap over it again, and trust to his legs and the darkness for his 
escape. Before he could accomplish this, the stoutest man again 
came up, and seizing a large stone from a heap placed near for the 
repair of the roads, hurled it at him with such force as to knock 
him backwards into a deep but dry ditch. The ruffian threw him- 
self upon him, and seizing him by the neckcloth tried to strangle 
him with one hand, and to tear out his watch with the other, his 
two companions looking on and with dreadful oaths and impreca- 
tions urging him to murder him. 

In this dreadful strait his presence of mind did not forsake him, 
but lifting the fellow with his left elbow he contrived to take his 
penknife from his waistcoat-pocket with his right hand and to open 
it. " He could," as he said, " have ripped the fellow up, but hnd 
not the heart to kill a fellow-creature." He, however, drew the 
knife sharply across his wrist, and divided all the tendons of the 
hand which was grasping his throat. The fellow gave a sharp, shrill 
cry, and fell over him as though he had fainted. As no lime was 
to be lost, he sprung to his feet, and seizing the stone with which 
he had been assailed, ran at the nearest of the two men who were 
still on the bank, and felled him to the ground. The third man 
fled towards Oxford, and Nathan. pursued him some yards, but, in 
trying to follow him over a stile which led into the fields to the 
left, he found himself too weak from the loss of blood which was 
still pouring from his nose and mouth. Thinking the other two 
might again attack him, he staggered on as well as he could to the 
turnpike-gate, and knocked the gatekeeper up. 

They obtained the assistance of the watchman, and returned with 
lanterns to the scene of the outrage, but found no traces of the per- 
petrators. In the ditch, however, was a large pool of blood, which 
must have flowed from the wrist of the wounded man. 

We had in Oxford, at that time, a very clever police-officer, 
called Jack Smith ; Mr. Nathan went to his house, and knocking 
him up informed him of the circumstances, described the men as 
well as be could, and then retired to bed. 

In the morning, Jack rose before daylight, and went to all the 
houses in St. Thomas's parish, where the bargemen generally 
lodge, but could not find the men he sought. He learnt, however, 
at the canal wharf, that a boat had left at daybreak for Banbury, 
with two men on board, and another driving the horse. The des- 
cription of the captain tallied exactly with that given to him of the 
taUest and stoutest of the three, and his suspicions of his being the 
man he '^ wanted'' were confirmed by hearing that he had asked a 
bystander to '' cast off the rope for him, for he had hurt his left 
hand." 

Without explaining the reasons for his inquiries, lest a hint 
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should be given to his men, he went to Mr. Nathan's rooms, and, 
after a hearty breakfast, drove him to Banbury. They left their 
gig in the town, and wall^ed down to the house by the canal ^ide, 
where the bargemen resorted, and, under pretence of asking about 
a boat-load of timber which they expected, sat down in the litUe 
parlour and called for refreshments. 

After waiting some hours, a boatcame in, and a tall stout man, with 
his left hand tied up in a handkerchief, came on shore, and walked 
into the taproom. Jack followed him, and telling him he wanted 
to speak with him a minute in the passage, asked him, '^ How he 
came to knock the gentleman about so last night, as well as roUoing 
him of his watch?'' 

'' Knocked him about," said the man, taken by surprise and 
thrown off his guard, '^I wish I had murdered him, for he has 
maimed me for life." 

This was quite enough for Jack. His prisoner was handcufTed, 
and in Oxford gaol, within four hours from the time he was taken ] 
the other two were also secured. 

At the ensuing assizes all were found guilty. Two were trans- 
ported, and the stout man sentenced to death, and left for execu- 
tion, without a prospect of respite or reprieve.* 

Nathan, though he knew the sentence was a just one, and the 
punishment deserved, ''had not the heart" to be the cause of the 
premature death of any one — even of a man who had had no mercy 
on him. He sent up memorials and petitions to the Home Secre- 
tary, but without effect. He then went up to town and requested a 
personal interview, which was granted. The result, however, was 
the same ; no mercy could be extended in such a case. A second and 
a third interview were granted him ; and so intense was the agony 
he displayed, and so earnest were his prayers for mercy on the cri- 
minal for his sake, that the secretary at length yielded to his en- 
treaties, and he returned to Oxford with the document which com- 
muted the sentence to transportation for life. 

Had he failed, and the man been hanged, there is but little doubt 
he would have been in a lunatic asylum for the rest of his days. 
Such was Mr. Nathan Nevermiss in the serious scenes of life. 



*' In war a lioD, but in peace a lamb." 

One evening, as he was silting in the common-room, entertain- 
ing the company as usual with his jests and tales, and making every 
body laugh but himself, which made them laugh ten times more, 
the subject of shooting came on the tapis, and at the request of one 
of the party he told the following tale. 

'' I was always very fond of shooting, and so I am now, but not 
nearly so madly attached to it as I was. A newly-married man is 
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generally very sweet upon his wife for the first month or two — ^but 
somehow or another the heat of this attachment cools down by de- 
grees. My double-barrel gun was my wife — made by Dupe. It was 
a tinderbox of course, for percussions were not invented then. I 
did love her dearly. She was seldom out of my arms. With her in 
my hand I was happy, though it could not be called single bles- 
sedness. Like all human wives, if I os^erhaded her with kindness 
she was apt to kick, and like some of them had a way of * going off' 
in another man's arms,' as readily as in my own 5 though when she 
bad done so she did not wait for the newspapers to publish the 
affair, but gave the report of it herself. She was a beauty. I can 
truly say I was wedded to her, and whal is more than some hus- 
bands can say. kept her in such good order that she never Tan rusty 
—oh ! oh ! hah ! 

" During the last three or four days of August I was always dili- 
gently employed in screwing and unscrewing, oiling and wiping 
the locks and barrels — polishing the stock — selecting flints and 
agates — cutting out stamps — drying powder and measuring out 
shot — selecting and greasing boots and shoes — examining jackets 
and gaiters — in fact, seeing over and over again that every thing was 
ready for ' the first.' 

'^ I had a dog then, called Don ; an old Spanish pointer, with a 
coarse short stern, and a face with a nose like a nigger's, slit in 
two. He combined in his person, which was somewhat of the lar- 
gest, all the qualifications of pointer, spaniel, water-dog, and re- 
triever — I might add greyhound, or rather lurcher, for if he came 
upon a hare in a furze-bush, or a bit of short cover, he was pretty 
nearly sure to pounce upon her before she could get many yards 
from him. He never attempted this, however, unless she started 
before I could come up within shot. One other virtue I must not 
omit — for he was more celebrated for that than any of his sporting 
qualities ; — he was the greatest and most successful thief that ever 
lived. Our college cook used to hate the sight of him ; for he would 
slip into the kitchen, get under the dresser, and watch his every 
movement ; and the moment poor Coquus's back was turned, seize 
upon a loin of lamb or mutton, or indeed any joint within his reach, 
for he was not particular, and run off as hard as he could scamper 
— sometimes with an additional tail behind him, consisting of the 
cook, cook's mates, scullery wenches, and half a dozen of the 
scout's boys, armed with the readiest missiles -, the pursuit was use- 
less if he once got clear of the gates and the porter's whip, and the 
four or five pounds of meat was put down in my battels at ten or 
twelve pounds, and I was fined five shillings for letting my dog 
come into college. 

*' As for sleeping a wink on the night of the last day of August, 
without dreaming of what was to happen the next day, was out of 
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Ihe question \ (he moment I had closed my eyes (here I was in a 
turnip-field, old Don beating about, and brushing the heayy dew 
off the leaves as he bounded along ; all of a sudden down he drop- 
ped — his tail as stiff as a poker, and his head a little turned towards 
me, winking at me with one eye, as much as to say, ^ here they 
are, masler, come up-,' then I would try to walk up, but my M 
refused to leave the spot, or perhaps if I did walk up, and spring 
the birds, I could not get my gun off, though I pulled and pulled 
as hard as I could. Sometimes the hammers would go down as 
gently as if the spring was broken ; at others, the report was not 
louder th^n an air-gun's, and I could see the shot skim gently 
through the air, and hit the birds without hurting them in the least. 
To dream that I had left powder-flash, shot-belt, or some other re- 
quisite behind me, after walking six miles to the ground, was a 
very common occurrence ; and old Don was often transformed into 
a pig or a sheep, and the partridges into tame ducks or fowls, and 
sometimes into harpies, with the faces of my father and mother, 
and the rest of the family, watching my proceedings with their 
spectacles on. I would turn, and turn again, but it was of no avail; 
the instant sleep returned, some annoying or ridiculous vision would 
present itself to my ^ mind's eye *,' and I rose feverish and unre- 
freshed long before daylight, dressed in the dark, and groping my 
way to old Don's kennel, started off and sat upon the gate of the 
field I had marked out for the commencement of my beat, until the 
sun rose, and I could begin the slaughter according to Act of Par- 
liament. Many such nights have I passed when a young sportsman. 

^^ We, (hat is I and old Don, were pretty well known within 
twenty miles of Oxford. As I never was a pot-hunter, and cared 
nothing about the game after it was killed, and generally made a 
point of feeing the farmers' men pretty liberally, and joked and 
laughed with every body I met — I often got a day or two's shoot- 
ing where other men failed. The keepers, too, would sometimes 
request me to assist them in making up a basket of game for pre- 
sents ; and a pound of tobacco, and a gross of pipes, has insured me 
the entire shooting of a farm for the season. Somehow I managed 
to go out somewhere every day. 

" One day I received a note, rather a dirty one, from the keeper 
of Lord , who lived about eleven miles from Oxford ; it ran thus: 

"*Sur, 

^^ ^ Oblig me by kummin over the day after nex. I wants to kill a 
hep of gam. Master's oldest sun's going tostan for M. P., and I'm 
to guv all the lectors as will vote for us, a basket of gam. You nos 
our manners — kum cross lore farm, and shut all tyou sees in your 
rode. ' ' ' Your obedent Survunt, 

'"Long Tom. 
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^^^P. S. Kum arly, aDd the onder kipper mil git brekflst 
reddy." 

''- As his lordship's manors were well stocked with game, I did 
not hesitate a moment about accepting Long Tom's invitation, and 
started on foot as soon as it was light, with old Don. I kept the 
tornpike-road for about five miles, and then turned into a stubl)le- 
fleld, and made my way across the country for three or four miles, 
as straight as I could for the lower farm. I got two or three shots as 
I walked along, and had just marked a fine covey into a bit of 
Swedes, and was going through the gateway to kill two or three 
brace of them, when I was interrupted by a tall, strapping, keeper- 
looking fellow, who opened the negotiation in a loud blustering 
tone^ by inquiring, 

'''Who gin you toleration to shoot here?' — 'What's that to 
you?' I replied, walking up to old Don, who was standing the birds 
I had marked down. 

" 'Who gin you toleration to shoot here, I say?' was repealed 
in so loud a tone, that whurrh ! whurrh ! rose the birds, and bang, 
bang went my Dupe. I had pocketed the brace, and was loading 
again, when Snob, who from instinct had waited to mark the rest 
of the covey, resumed his remarks. 

" *Do you know as you're a trespassing? I'll just trouble you 
for your name and 'titficate. I'll lay an inflammation agin you.' 

" ' If,' said I, 'you '11 show me your authority, you shall know 
all about it.' 

" ' 'Thority ! — d — 'Ihority I — I am keeper here.' 

" 'So any other fool may tell me, but I 'm not obliged to believe 
him — show me your deputation, and I '11 show you my certificate,' 
I added, walking on my way after the birds. Snob walked alongside, 
and, after a great many strong remarks, which will not bear re- 
peating, placed his great person between me and the stile, over 
which I was going to climb into the adjoining field, and told me, 
with an oath, of course, that 'I should not go a step further unless 
I showed him my 'tificate, or gave him my name.' 

"I don't choose to be bullied into any thing, so I politely and 
positively declined. 

*' 'Then I'll be — if I don't take your gun!' said he, coming 
towards me. 

" ' Stand back,' cried I ^ ' if you dare to touch me or the gun I' 11 
shoot you,' and the click, click, as I cocked both barrels, made him 
turn as pale as death, and hesitate to attack me. 

" ' You cowardly, wizenfaced, scraggy-looking skeleton, if it was 
not for thy loaded gun there, I 'd give thee a sound thrashing.' 

"'You would?' said I. 

" ' Do thee just put thy gun down and try.' 

6 
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'^ I fired off both barrels into the air, and laid the gun down, 
telling old Don to ^mind it,' and, taking off my spectacles and coat, 
said to him :— 

"'Now, you great overgrown bully, pull off your jacket, aod 
1 11 teach you a lesson in civility you will not soon forget.' 

I' The contest did not last very long. He swung his great powerful 
arms about like the sails of a windmill, and, had he hit me, would 
probably have stunned me ; but I hit straight at his head, and sprung 
back firom his blows until I had reduced him to my own strength, 
then I closed with him, and got his bullet-shaped head under my 
arm, which I pummelled until I was tired, and then threw him 
from me. He fell completely beaten, and for a time unable to move. 
At Icnglh he rose, and, wiping the blood from his face, said, with 
a most vindictive grin, 

'' ' I 'II have thee up for this— here's my deppytation.' 

'' * And here,' said I, 'is my certificate, if you can read it.' 

'^ He took it, and with the one eye which was not closed by my fist, 
read, 'Nathan Nevermiss, St. Mark's Coll. Oxford,' and exclaimed, 

" ' Well, if this is n't a pretty go. You 're the very gen'leman 
as Long Tom sent me to meet, and I 've got breakfast ready for you 
in my cottage ; but you 're not the least like — ' 

" 'The gentleman you expected to meet,' interrupted I ; 'but if 
you had only been civil instead of trying to bully me, you would 
have saved yourself a sound beating, and me a great deal of unneces- 
sary exertion.' 

" ' I humbly beg your pardon, sir, and if you 'II do me a favour 
you'll oblige me; don't tell any body as you whopp'd me so, or I 
shall never hear the last of it — but 'specially my missus, or she *d 
whop me too. I '11 tell her I tumbled and fell with my face on a 
stump.' 

" I consented to keep the matter a secret, and walked to his cot- 
tage, where I found Long Tom and an excellent breakfast waiting 
for me. 

"We were joined by two neighbouring farmers, and as the hares 
and pheasants were abundant, we killed enough in two or three 
hours to supply all the 'lectors in the county. It was downright 
murder, and more like killing tame fowls and sheep ihan ferce 
naturae^ nothing like sport in it— human spaniels with sticks in 
their bands to put up the game instead of the exciting music of the 
dogs. I was quite sick of it, and as I had a little plan of my own to 
execute in my way back, I declined a very hearty invitation to dine 
with the farmers, and set out on my return. 

" In my route lay a snug cover of sixty or seventy acres full of 
game. It belonged to a man, who, in his younger days, had been 
a tradesman in Oxford, and one of the greatest poachers that ever 
lived ; but by the death of a relative he had come into a con- 
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ftid^^Ie property, of which the farm od which this cover slood 
formed a pari. 

'' He was a low-bred, nasty-tempered individual, but his money 
bad the usual effect of making him what is called a country-gentle- 
man, and a county magistrate. As soon as he became a beak he 
showed his talons, and had spring-guns, steel-traps, and spikes, set 
an over his estates -, would not allow a cur of any kind to be kept 
by a tenant or cottager, and sent every man to prison whom he sus- 
pected of wiring a hare, or trapping a rabbit He shot all the foxes 
in his covers, and spiked the gapways and gates, to prevent the 
hounds coming upon his grounds, and allowed no one a day's sport- 
ing of any kind. The game that he killed he sent up to London, 
exchanging it for wine and fish, and kept all his servants on rabbits, 
until they nauseated the very sight of a scut. 

'^ It is needless to say he was not a popular character. I owed 
him a grudge for having threatened to exchequer me for following 
a wounded bird, and picking it up on his land. He did not know me 
by sight, only by name ; and I now resolved to put in execution a 
plan thai I had formed some time before. I walked boldly up to his 
house and rung the hall-bell as loudly as I could. The bailiff, who 
Uved in the back part of the mansion, came with marks of alarm 
on his face, and dinner in his mouth, to see what so unusually 
loud an application of the bell-rope could mean. 

** ^ Is Mr. Tapes at home ? ' 

" * No, sir.' 

^^ So I suspected, and it was Just what I wanted. 

'^ * Is he gone to Oxford?' 

'^ ^ Yes, sir, and will not be home until dinner.' 

'' ' Gould I speak with Mr. Scrape, the bailif ? ' 

'* ' I 'm Mr. Scrape, sir.' 

'^ ^ Oh ! then,' continued I, ' that is lucky. I have a letter to de- 
liver to Mr. Tapes or yourself.' 

^' This letter I had prepared some time before— it was a regular 
forgery, and purported to be written by an attorney in Oxford, who 
was supposed to be so deep in Mr. Tapes's secrets as to have him 
completely under his thumb. One of his clerks wrote it, and was 
even then so successful in copying his master's hand, that no one 
could detect the imposition ; and so much more so, afterwards, that 
he got 500/ out of the banker's hands by a forged check, and escaped 
to America with the amount. 

'* Mr. Scrape read and examined the letter minutely. The con- 
tents surprised him, as he was peremptorily ordered, in the absence 
of his master, to show roe an hour or two's shooting in the thickest 
part of his preserves, alleging, as a reason for so unusual a proceed- 
ing, that he was under considerable obligations to my father. 

'^ Mr. Scrape seemed puzzled how to act. He could not doubt 
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the gCDuineness of the document, and knew that his master did not 
dare to refuse any request (hat his lawyer made to him. Seeing hi» 
hesitation, I told him that my time was but short, and I shouM 
feel obliged by his giving me some luncheon while he summoned 
the keeper, and, without waiting for his answer, showed myself 
into a back room, through the open door of which I saw a table 
with a whity-brown table-cloth, and some dishes upon it. 

^' ' I '11 trouble you,' said I, sitting down and helping myself to 
some rabbit-pie, and old Don to a large piece of bacon, * for a very 
large mug of very cold pump water and some brandy ; of if you 've 
none at hand^ a bottle of sherry will do.' 

"Mr. Scrape said, *he really was — very much surprised — very 
sorry — very glad — wished his master was at home — was sorry he 
was out ; but seeing me progressing coolly with my lunch, and not 
at all disposed to yield my point, he left the room, and returned 
with a bottle of very good sherry. When I had finished it and my 
meal, I informed him I was quite ready, and, taking up my gun, 
walked out directly for the cover; Mr. Scrape following and talking 
to himself. 

" ' Oh dear ! oh dear! what shall I do ?' 

" ^ Do?' said I, ^ unlock that gale, and take care and leave il 
unlocked. As the keeper is not here, I and my old dog shall do 
very well.' 

" Mr. Scrape hesitated, and wished I would but wait till bis 
master came home. He would be home punctually at five, and 
I should have an hour's sport then — he never allowed any one 
to go into the cover. My only reply was opening the gale and 
letting fly right and left at two fine cock pheasants that old Don 
had flushed, and begging Mr. Scrape to have the goodness to 
pick them up for me. , 

" The report of the gun, as I suspected it would, brought the 
keeper and two assistants to the spot. 

" ' Mr. Scrape, I need not detain you any longer — I am obliged 
by your accompanying me thus far. Keeper, send away your dogs 
and men -, you will be quite enough here.' And I walked on, and 
banged away at hares and pheasants as fast as I could load and fire, 
leaving the keeper and Mr. Scrape to talk over so unusual a cir- 
cumstance. The keeper, when he had done his consullation, fol- 
lowed me, and very civilly begged to see my certificate — I gave 
him (he document, which I knew he could not read — for I had 
taken care to ascertain the fact. 

'' ' Your name is, I see, sir ?' 

" ' Yes,' said I, nodding 5 * you see — Snugs, of St. Paul's College 
— it's all right— if you come into Oxford, pray call and lake some 
refreshments in my name — you '11 not forget il— Snugs, of St. 
Paul's,' and I returned the licence into my pocket-book. 
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^'The man showed his wisdom, by scratching his head, and 
making roe a bow, saying, ' Weil ! how master could ever think 
of letting you or any body come a-shooting here, I can 't think.' 

" ' Your master,' I replied, 'is a very liberal man, I 'm told, and 
nothing gives him so much pleasure as showing his friends sport, 
when they come to see him.' 

" 'Ees — when they do come to see him.' 

'*' I could not afford to lose any time, so I went on shooting, and 
?ery soon killed four or five brace of hares, and eight or ten of 
pheasants. I told the keeper I was quite satisfied, and begged him 
to thank his master in my name, and to assure him of my regret 
at not finding him at home to receive me. 

^' ' Thee isn't going to take away all the game ? ' 

'**The game!-~decidedly — all I can carry — lam sure your 
master, if he was at home, would be glad ' 

*' *Then heis'athome — for there's his voice," cried the keeper, 
as a loud ^ hilloh ! hiiloh!' reached his ears. 

" 'That your master's voice?' said I, apparently much pleased ^ 
^run instantly, and tell him I'm delighted he's returned.' 

"Away went the keeper, and away went I — in a contrary direc- 
tion, as fast as four brace of pheasants, which I had managed to 
erao) into my pockets, would allow me, leaving the rest of the 
game for my host. I knew, if I could once get clear out of cover, I 
could beat them all at a run — but how to get out was the question, 
as the gates and palings were all spiked. I tried a ruse, an artful 
dodge, which answered very well. I called old Don to heel, and, 
giving him a sign to keep close, doubled upon my pursuers, whose 
voices I could just hear, and, turning down the cover, by a ride 
which ran parallel to the one by which they were going to meet 
me, as they thought, threw myself flat upon my face, at the bottom 
of a thick thorn-bush, and lay close until they had passed. 

"Though they could not see me, I could see and hear them 
distinctly •, there was Mr. Tapes, and the very lawyer, whose name 
I had just taken the liberty of using, Mr. Scrape, and the keeper, 
with his two assistants, and a groom, leading the two nags, from 
which the host and his attorney had just dismounted. 

" Mr. Tapes was red with rage, the attorney still redder. Mr. 
Scrape and the keeper were excusing themselves in the best way 
they could, and the groom was winking at the two underkeepers, 
and applying his thumb in a peculiar way to his nose with his 
fingers distended, plainly meaning, ' this is fun.' 

" 'To dare to forge my name,' said the lawyer. 

" * To dare to drink my sherry,' said Mr. Tapes. 

" 'And eat the rabbit-pie,' said Scrape. 

" 'To kill ten brace of pheasants,' said the keeper. 

*' ' ril hang him for forgery,' continued the lawyer. 
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'^ 'I'll prosecute him for poaching,' said Mr. Tapes— ^whafs 
his name?' 

*' ' Snugs,' replied the keeper. 

*' 'Don,' replied Mr. Scrape. 

'^ 'Don't you wish you may catch him?' said the groom to the 
under-keepers. 

'' I had heard quite enough to convince me I should get IdIo 
trouble if I was caught^ I therefore started the minute they were 
out of my sight, and ran as hard as I could for nearly a mile. I 
then pulled up, and, looking round me, and seeing nothing toindi- 
cate a pursuit, congratulated myself on having escaped, and 
walked on at an easy pace, planning with myself how I should 
evade the inquiries that would certainly be set on foot. 

'' In the midst of my cogitations I was interrupted by a loud but 
distant shout, and looking round, saw Mr. Scrape on a pony, and 
the two under-keepers, about a quarter of a mile behind me, evi- 
dently on my trail. I knew I could beat the men in running, but 
the pony was four to two— legs I mean — against me. 

'' I laid a trap for Mr. Scrape. I ran boldly out across the 
middle of a grass field, at the top of my speed , and made for a gap 
I saw in the fence opposite fne \ I jumped through, and stood qpite 
still on the other side. Mr. Scrape gave a loud view hilloh ! and 
galloped after me, leaving his two attendants behind him, and most 
gallantly rammed his pony over the ditch where I was standing. I 
caught the bridle, and, turning him short round, succeeded in 
unseating his rider so far, that a gentle application of my hand to 
the sole of his boot threw him' out of the saddle on to the ground. 
I mounted in his stead, and whistling to Don, went off as hard as 
the pony could carry me, until I thought I was fairly out of danger 
of my enemies, and had sundry misgivings about being taken up 
for horse-stealing. 

'' I rode to the nearest public, and gave a boy sixpence to ride 
the pony home with my compliments to his roaster and thanks for 
the loan of him. The landlord of this house was an old sportsman, 
and we were very well acquainted^ I therefore told him of my 
adventures, which amused him very much *, and as Tapes was a 
very bitter enemy of his, he readily promised secrecy as to my 
name and college, and relieved me of my anxiety about getting 
back to Oxford undiscovered, by putting his horse into a light 
cart, and driving me, by a roundabout road, home to our college 
gates. 

''On the following morning, I confess I was very anxious to 
know if any and what inquiries or proceedings had been instituted; 
but was afraid to venture out lest I should meet some of the parties. 
My appearance is rather peculiar, hoh ! hoh ! hah ! so I sent my 
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scout dowD to St. Paul's College to act as scout, and learn the lac- 
tics of the enemy. 

^^Mr. Scrape and the keeper had both been to inquire of the 
porter if a Mr. Snugs was there, and had described my personal 
appearance so accurately that no one who had e^er seen me could 
mistake me. The porter, however, was too old a staler to betray 
me, and the bailiff and keeper returned as wise as they.came. 

^^ I took the advice of my scout and altered my usual dress, and 
by cutting off my whiskers, and subslltuUng an eye-glass for my 
spectacles^ looked a very different character. Still I was very unea- 
sy ; I did not so much fear the wrath of Mr. Tapes as (hat of his 
attorney, and turned over in my mind every plan I could think of 
for deprecating his anger ^ but without success, until I fortunately 
recollected that one of our men who happened to be up was inti- 
mately acquainted with him. Icalled upon him, and told him of 
my impudent conduct of the day before, and of my fears of the 
result of it. 

^' After listening to and laughing at my tale^ — for somehow every 
body laughs at me — ^he very goodnaturedly promised to set matters 
straight before night. 

^^ About seven in the evening, I received a message from him 
begging me to come over to his rooms. I went, and to my great 
surprise was formally introduced to the attorney by my real name, 
which he did not seem to recognize. He was already up to (he de- 
gree of ^' Merry,'' from the wine he had drunk, and we pushed 
(he bottle round so rapidly, and drank so many irresistible toasts, 
(hat he got boisterous in his mirth. I told him all my old anecdotes 
which were new to him, and sung him three or four comic songs, 
which pleased him so much that he shook me warmly by the hand, 
and assured me that he should be proud to know more of me, and 
to render me any assistance at any time that lay in his power. 

^^ ^My good sir,' said I, ^ I stand in need of your professional 
aid at this moment.' 

***I'm sorry — that is — glad to hear it — command my services;, 
but what's the crime ? ' 

" * Forgery.' 

** ' Good heavens ! forgery ! On whom ?' 

^^ *' Yourself,' and I told him in as amusing a way as I could every 
thing that had occurred at Tape Hall. 

'*' He tried to look serious but could not, and after laughing 
heartily, promised to relieve me from all anxiety, if I would merely 
tell him who had imitated his writing so closely that he hin^self 
could not tell whether it was his own or not. 

*' This I respeclfuUy and firmly declined doing, as it might be 
prejudtciai to another's interests. At last he freely forgave me, and 
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engaged lo give me a note to old Tapes, ^hich would prevent his 
instiluling any proceedings against me. 

'' He kept his promise, and with the note which he had written 
for me, I rode over to Tape Hall and found the owner at home. 

^^ Mr. Scrape, who opened the door to me, knew me in spite of 
my disguise, and chuckled to think I should pay for the rabbit-pie 
and his tumble. 

^' ' Mr. Scrape,' said I, ' here is a real note, not a forged one, 
for your master.' 

^' He slammed the door in my face, but returned in a few minales, 
and in a very humble tone desired me to walk in. 

^' I found Mr. Tapes evidently in a bad humour at being com- 
pelled to pardon so grievous an offender as myself, but I brouglit 
him into a good humour at last, by flattering him on his merits as 
a country gentleman, and a county magistrate, and by expressing 
a wish to repay his hospitality of the day before, by giving bira a 
return botile of sherry in college. 

^' A sovereign lo the keeper and his subs made them so very po- 
lite that they hinted at ^ my having another chance at the pheasants 
when I knew their master was out.'" 



CHAPTER VI. 

^' And what," said the vice-principal, ^' did the letter and par- 
cel contain?" 

" That," said the Bursar, '' is at present a mystery." 

*•' And so it seems likely to remain," said Broome ^ '^ after quot- 
ing these words from my No. I. you ought lo have explained the 
mystery in No. II., Mr. Priggins, if you had any gumption in you \ 
but you seem to treat the public very coolly, and ramble about, 
first to hunting, then to boating, then to shooting, and then to 
great-go parties, without any sort of order or arrangement." 

" Yes," said Dusterly, " he's as herratic as Boots.'" 

" Boots,'' cried I, never having heard the simile before, " what 
can you mean by that figure of speech? " 

'' Figger? why hi intends to hintimate that you wanders habout 
jistlike that figger of the gentleman has one sees in the evens of a 
bright night, hall kivered over with stars, and in the picter books 
of hasteronomy — don't they call im boots?'' 

*' Oh ! " said I, smiling in spite of myself, " I presume you mean 
Bootes — the constellation?" 

'' You may call im Bo-o-tes, or what you please — hi calls im 
Boots, jist has hi calls this," pointing to the tankard, '' beer, and 
not be-er,' replied Dusterly, evidently offended at my questioning 
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the correctness of his pronounciation as he calls U. '^ You bought 
to be auled hover the coals, hafore you gels hinto an abit of being 
so dilatory/' 

^' Read that/' said I, indignantly throwing down before Broome 
Ihe Number of Ihe N. M. M. which contains my No. I. 

^'Read hit hout/' suggested Dusterly. 

Broome obeyed, and read thus : ^^ I mean, as sayings and doings 
occur to me, to note those which may be published without hurting 
the feelings of any individual — without any order or arrangement. 
Like the Irish beggar, I shan't ' wait to pick them, but take them 
as they come.^'*'' 

"That's hall very well," remarked Dusterly, "but hif we ad 
hadopted that here plan with hour master's rooms, hi'm hof hopi-^ 
Dion we should ave got ^ the sack' long hago. Horder's hevery 
thing, has the vice-chancellor hused to hobserve when e went to the 
\heaylve in procession." 

"Yes," replied Broome, "and as the commercial genUeman 
said to his customers, ^ much obliged for cash for last account — 
but an order is the thing I want." 

" True hagin," cried Dusterly, " hand what his the speaker of 
the ouse of commons hallays saying? Why harder I harder /! to 
be sure." 

" Talking of Bagmen," said Broome, knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe, and preparing to replenish, "or commercial gents, as 
they call themselves nowadays, I will tell you an anecdote if you are 
inclined to listen to it." 

" Hoh, hah ! hout with the hanicdote while you fills hagin," cried 
Dusterly, " and then it won't be ha long un." 

One long vacation," commenced Broome, " I went to spend a 
few days with an old friend of mine, who keeps a commercial house 
at Witney—" 

"What! ha hinn you mean? ha olel?" 

"Yes — an inn, or hotel, which you please. As we were sitting 
smoking our pipes in the little bar one night, the waiter came in 
to say that the ^ gent, as travels in the leather line would be much 
obliged to master if he would allow him to take a pipe in the bar, 
as he was all alone by his-self.' My friend the landlord, sent ^his 
compliments, and should be delighted to see him.' 

" In a few minutes we heard a violent altercation under the 
window, a strange voice exclaiming — 

" ^ You ought to be athamcd of yourthelf, thir-, you call your- 
thelf a waither — why, thir, I could thpit a bether ! " 

"And the waiter, in a tone deprecatory expressing his sorrow 
for what had occurred. 

" ^ I thall thell your mathtcr, thir ^ you'll forth mc to thange my 
houthe.' 
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^' The door opened, and a very litlle gentleman entered, appa- 
rently very angry. My friend offered him a chair, and introduced 
him to me as Mr. Sadly, saying at the same time, that ' he was 
afraid something unpleasant had occurred.' 

'^ The little man, who certainly was one of the ugliest specimeDS 
I had seen for some time, for he was frightfully marked with the 
small^pox, squinted horribly, and had no palate, which caused him 
to lisp very much, sat down, and holding his left foot in his hand, 
as it rested on his right knee, said, he was ^ thurprithed lo And 
tho much inattenthion in tho thelebrathed a houlhe^ why^ thir, I 
ordered a glath of neguth, and told that fool of a waither not to 
make it too thweet, and to put a thmall thlilhe of lemon in it. 
Well, thir, the fool emptieth the moith thugar bathin into it, and 
athidth it from the vinegar-crueth, Vm thure of it, thir, I*m Ihore 
of it.' 

'' The landlord, though he knew the statement was false, as he 
had manufactured the negus himself, offered to discharge the man 
at once. 

^' ' No, thir, but if it occurth again I mutht thange my houthe,* 
a bothom of brandy, if you pleathe— muth obliged, thir.' 

^' My friend, after giving him his dose, and expressing his 
regret at what had occurred, hoped he should not lose bis 
custom. 

'*' ^ Why, thir, you thee, thir, when I'm onthe ill-uthed at a 
houthe I never go to that houthe again. Onthe, thir, I drove Mrs. 
Thaldly, my wife, roundth with me one of my journieth. Well, 
thir, we came to Thevenelmth — ^Thevenelmlh, in Thuthex, a very 
flinthy plathe, and capital for cuthing Ihoeth to pielheth \ I thravel 
with leatherth, thir, but the thrade'th bad— billlh, thir, no cath 
paymenth— billth at thix monthth — and then they wanth them 
renewed ^ do a little in pathenth, but my commithion, two and a 
half per thent don't pay for thigarth. Well, thir, when we got to 
Thevenelmth, I drove in alh ulhual, and gave my whip— my betbt 
whip lo the othler*, it wath a whip, thir, that I never uthe, eclhept 
Mrs. Thadly ith with me. Well, thir, I thaw the thinglh took out 
of the thrap, while Mrs. Thadly went to thee the room. I ordered 
thea and thoatht, and a thop, and wath very well Ihatithfied. Well, 
thir, I wenth out to give my horthe hith oatths, and while I wath 
thanding theeing him eath, a thaitbe and four drove up, and I 
heard the landlord Ihay, Tbow the ladielh into number then. 
Now, number then wath our thleeping room, tho, thir^ I came out 
and I thaid, Mithter King, thir, thaid I, are you Ihenthible of my 
having taken pothethion of number then ? Well, thir, inthtead of 
thaying he wath thorry, and all that, he Ihurned up hith nothe, 
and thaid Ihey were gcnthefolkth, and mutht have the room, and 
thai number ninethcen was good enough for uth. 
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'' ' WeU, thir, I (hlood thtill in amathement, and thaid, What 
do you mean by that, tbir? 

4 4 ( Yf^j (^^1^ ^^^ yQ^ litthle inthignificant alhomy, when you're 
at home you Ihleep under the counther. 

^^ ^ Now, thir, I can only thay that roe and Mrs. Thadly thlee];^ 

in a nithe four-poth, with dimithy curthainth and whithe taleth; 

tho I thaid, What do you mean by that, feller? — I called him 

y^Uer— and I would have knocked him down, thir, but he wath 

thix feet high. 

" ' Well, thir, thayth he, if you don't like the houthe, you may 
go over the way -, and tho I thould, but my horthe had not eath 
hilh oatths. 

^^ ^ Well, thir, we went to bed in number ninetheen, and wath 
bit by the bugth frightful. The nectht morning I ordered my thrap 
out, and paid the bill, and had jutht theated Mrs. Thadly in her 
theat when (he whip wath mithing — my betht whip ath I keep for 
Mrs. Thadly. Well, thir, we thearched high and low, and where 
do you think I found it? Why, thir, there wath that great thix- 
foot lout of a land-lord a flogging thix great large thowth round 
the yard with it. 

^^ ' I did not thay any think, but I went to (he o(her houthe 
ever thinthe ^ and never pathelh Mither King but I turn up my 
nothe at him.' " 

Broome lit his pipe. 

'' Well," said Dusierly, " his that hall?" 

** That's all," replied Broome-, *' I merely mentioned it ap- 

PRYPO DE BOOTS." 

Dusterly did not relish the allusion to Boots, and rose and took 
his leave, and Broome with him. I began to consider with myself 
whelher I had not better make the subject of this number — 

SAM SMYTH'S MSS. 

The readers of the N. M. M. may perchance recollect that our 
Bursar was summoned to Trevenny by Messrs. Nibson and Ink- 
spot, and returned (o Oxford, bringing wi(h him James Jobs, a 
MS., and a considerable quanlKy of the rain from heaven. 

The vice-principal and our senior tutor had oflen pressed the 
Bursar to read the MS. to (hem in (he common-room, but some- 
thing or another bad always occurred to prevent his complying 
with their wishes. 

One evening, however, when they were by themselves, and 
wanted a fourth to make up a rubber, as they neither of (hem 
chose (0 take that convenient but troublesome gentleman called 
dummy for a partner, the Bursar sent me for James Jobs, who was 
now regularly installed as groom to his old half-master, and or- 
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dered him to go to his bureau and bring him the papers eonsigned 
to his care by his other and ^' belter half' master. 

When they were brought and James dismissed, the decanter re- 
plenished from ^' the old '' bin, the candles snuffed and the fire poked 
into a cheerful blaze, the Bursar, telling me that I need not go, 
thus began :— 

^' The letter is directed/' said he, 

" For the Bursar of St. Peter's College ^ 
Oxford^ to the care of James Jobs. 

^'My dear Bursar, 

^^I feel a presentiment, for which I cannot account, that I shall 
meet with a sudden and premature death. I am not inclined to be 
superstitious, but I cannot divest myself of the notion that I have re- 
ceived certain warnings to prepare to ' shufiQe off this mortal coil/ I 
do not dread death more than other men, and have but too few of 
the goods of this world to make me loath to leave it ^ yet my spirits 
are depressed, my mind irritable, and my body nervous and debili- 
tated. The only relief I find is, from violent and continued exercise, 
or employment in the free air of heaven. To-day I have walked 
several miles in visiting my poor but grateful flock : to-morrow I 
purpose having a long day's fishing in my little yacht." 

*' Poor fellow ! " said the Bursary " this was probably written the 
night before the accident," and on inquiry of James Jobs, it was 
found to be the case. 

^' I have but little society here, and my limited income, which 
will not allow me to shew my hospitable feelings to my friends, for- 
bids my availing myself of their kindness as often as I might, were 
I enabled to repay it. 1 have whiled away many a tedious hour by 
writing an account of the events which occurred to me after we 
parted on quitting college. I buried the cares of the present in 
thoughts of the past. You, I believe, are the only friend I have left, 
and I flatter myself with the hope that the kindly feelings which you 
once entertained for me have not been obliterated by time and ab- 
sence. Should the event, which I dread and expect, take place, I 
have ordered our old servant James to place my papers and this let- 
ter in your hands. I have only two requests to make, with which I 
feel certain you will comply — to pay my few debts by the sale of my 
furniture and books, and the paltry pittance that is due to me from 
my cure, and to take James into your service again for my sake. 
You will find in him, as I have done, that rare treasure, a true and 
faithful servant ^ and now farewell ! Bestow sometimes a kindly 
thought on the memory of your old and attached friend, 

"Sam Smyth. 
*' Trevenny Parsonage, 
Cornwall." 
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As soon as the letter vas read, by a tery singular ooincidence, 
(be Bursar, the yice-principal, the tutor, and I, Peter Priggins, all 
pulled out our handkerchiefs, and began blowing our noses very 
violently — then the Bursar poked the fire as hard as he could — the 
vice-principal snuffed the candles — the tutor took a long pinch of 
snuff, and I rattled the glasses on the sideboard, and all four of us 
hemmed and hawed as if we had a fish-bone in our throats. 

^' This will never do,'' said the Bursar, drawing his hand hastily 
across his eyes, ^' Peter, fill our glasses/' I obeyed, and the ^'Me- 
mory of poor Sam" was drunk — the MS. unfolded, and the Bursar 
read as follows : — 

^^ Many years have passed, my dear fellow, since you and I were 
engaged in eating tough commons, and drinking thick, muddy un- 
dergraduate port at St. Peter's ; abusing tutors and duns, and venting 
our imprecations upon scouts and chapel-bells. I find, by the Ox- 
ford calendar, that you are still at college ; and I have no doubt that 
as a Fellow and a Don, you see things with very different eyes now, 
and do not grumble so much as you were wont of yore at the amount 
of the Battels ; seeing that, as a Bursar, you get very pretty pickings 
out of the men's eatables; conspiring for that purpose with, and 
winking at the peccabilities of, the college Goquus and Promus; a 
crime of which you did not use to hesitate accusing your prede- 
cessor in your undergraduate days. 

'^ I look upon the life of a resident college Fellow to be one of 
(he happiest to be found in any condition of society ; an income to 
satisfy every moderate wish — a little palace to dwell in- — the best of 
every thing prepared without any trouble — no cares about house- 
hold matters — no bother with servants— the best of society, and 
plenty of leisure for literary pursuits, with every facility for indulg- 
ing in them that well-furnished libraries and reading-rooms can 
supply. Then, in the long vacation, hey for Baden-Baden, Wies- 
baden, Rome, Vienna, Constantinople, or any other place, ' where 
men of leisure do resort,' and your month in London at your club 
without leaving any other thought behind you, but that your scout 
may not air your bed previously to your return, or that the com- 
mon-room man may deduct some few bottles from your old and 
favourite bin for his own private use and enjoyment ; and yet how 
few of you appreciate your happiness ! 

''Now here am I, a poor devil, with two curacies, that bring me 
in an income of 65Z. per annum, which is paid mc half-yearly, like 
servants' wages, by Messrs. Nibson and Inkspot, my patron's 
lawyers. It is true that I have a few pounds additional now and 
then, when I can touch the tender feeling of " my uncle" — not him 
of the *' three balls" — but I have hardly enough to support myself 
and my one servant, and am often called upon to assist my poor 
hardworking parishioners, for they have no one else to look to, as 
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Lord RenU)orough, the great man of the parish, (who, in other 
villages, generally assists the clergyman in relieving the wants of the 
poor) is an absentee. 

''As to society, I have little or none except the neighbouring 
farmers^ a kind*hearted, hospitable class of men, but not exactly 
calculated to entertain and amuse a man of literary tastes and habits. 
I have certainly plenty of leisure for reading, if I could get books 
io read ; but in this distant corner of our island that is no easy matter. 
True that I have plenty of shooting and fishing, and a yacht to sail 
in-, but fond as I am of all those sports, they ' pall upon my senses,' 
because I have no companion to share them with me. Then I am 
constantly annoyed by that lathy, lengthy, lout of legality, young 
Inkspot, to whom Fm compelled to give up half my parsonage or 
resign my curacy. The brute fancies, because he writes attomey- 
at-law to his name, that he must be a gentleman, and that his 
company must, consequently, be agreeable to me. But I will not 
contrast our situations further, lest you should get too strongly at- 
tached to college, even to quit it for your rectory an^ a wife. I have 
one consolation, however— the thought that you college Fellows 
generally do marry— somewhat late in life, and make the most 
peevish, grumbling, discontented maritals to be found any where 
in the habitable parts of the globe.'' 

The Bursar looked at the vice-principal, and the vice-principal at 
the tutor. All three shook their heads Burleighiously, and drank a 
glass of wine, as much as to say, '' That requires washing down- 
it's a crammer." The Bursar then went on with his tale. 

'' I will not stop to remind you of our undergraduate days, though 
I could recall to your mind many scenes that you most probably 
have forgotten. Our entering on the same day, chumming in the 
same rooms, joining the same set, and sharing the same amusements, 
must be still fresh in your memory. Our reading with the same 
tutor for our little and great goes, you cannot have forgotten ; for 
little Pimply Pumpkin, as we, or rather you, christened the humbug, 
was too remarkable a character not to be remembered. 

'' I don't know how it may be now, but certainly in our day it 
was no very difficult thing to get a degree, end yet almost every man 
thought it requisite to employ a private tutor to cram him for his 
examination. College lectures were certainly a farce. Do you re- 
member our friend Long John, who used always to come to Anaba- 
sis lecture— the only one io college — with his hands begrimed 
with gunpowder, his legs wetted up to the knees in a snipe-bog, 
and his shot-belt round his waist, scarcely hidden by his com- 
moner's gown? I recollect perfectly his construing « ^cy«^ fiunxtvf^ 
' the great mogul *, ' Katnptms tv ^/^p«, ' sitting in a ditch ; ' and 
jttiBucfiivos, ' being a little in liquor,' in spile of my prompting him 
rightly *, and poor Pimply Pumpkin would sit and groan and mutter 
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something that was imperfectly heard, as his voice closely re- 
sembled the buzzing of a humble bee in a watering-pot. You have 
but little leisure or inducement to recall these scenes -, I have. I 
have sat for hours re-enacting scenes of bygone days, and wishing 
myself back again in our. snug rooms, with Peter Priggins prepar* 
ing our night-caps for us ^ but I must not dwell on them longer, 
or you will close my papers with a full impression that I, the 
'lively Sam Smyth,' as you were pleased to call me, am dege- 
nerated into a dreaming old twaddler. 

^^ We parted with each other, if you remember, after taking our 
B. A,'s, and keeping our master's term, at that ^ city of sweet 
smells, Birmingham. You were on your road to Liverpool, intend- 
ing to cross to Ireland, on a visit to our mutual friend Brallaghan, 
who had promised you *• the finest salmon-fishing in the world, 
laving out county Galway */ I was journeying to my fond and 
anxious parents , who were raised several notches in their own 
estimation, by having a son a Bachelor of Arts. 

^^ You must remember my governor, because he spent a week 
in Oxford, and dined with us every day in our rooms ^ but I dare 
say you knew little more of him than (hat he was a gentlemanly 
man — a presentable person •, in order to render my adventures 
intelligible to you, I must enter a little into his history. 

^^ The Smyths of Odlelon, in Staffordshire, had for several gene- 
rations kept the principal shop in the grocery line in that quiet 
and unpretending borough. Each generation added a little to the 
family fortune; and when my grandfather Hook to the business,' 
he realized, by his industry and attention, a considerable sum of 
money. Politics ran high in the town, and the Pittites and Foxites 
were so nearly matched, that at the ensuing election it was very 
doubtful which party would win the day. There were ten or eleven 
voters who were wise enough to consider that 10/^ 20l, or 30/, for 
their ^ vote and interest/ would be more successful in keeping their 
pots boiling, than all the fine speeches of the candidates, as to 
the ' right divine of kings,"* or the measures of ' reform and re- 
trenchment.' 

^^ The names of these men were on my grandfather's books, with 
sundry sums unliquidated underneath them. The neighbouring 
family, who had generally returned one of its members on the 
Tory interest, had given great offence in the borough, in con- 
sequence of preventing the little snobs gathering nuts in their cop- 
pices, and not sending round (he usual quantity of game ; though 
it was strongly suspected that the keeper had converted the part- 
ridges, hares, and pheasants, into pounds, shillings, and pence, 
' unbeknown' to his master, through the agency of his friend, the 
guard of the Oldeton mail. It was certain that he spent a great 
deal of money, and all his evenings at the Sun Inn, whence the 
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mail started, and that Jem Tliong, the guard, shouldered a basket 
of somelhiDg every night during the shooting season. 

^' Another cause of offence was that the squire's lady had im- 
ported a French maid, who was said to be a petticoat spy of Bo- 
naparte's, though in reality she was the daughter of one of the 
poor emigres ; she was French, however, and that , in those days, 
was enough -, for every thing French was detested, except French 
brandy, and that was only tolerated because there was a difficulty 
in obtaining i(. 

'^ It was fully determined that the squire had ' lost the confidence 
of his constituents,' and, of course, should lose ^ his seat.' Meet- 
ings were held by both parties — the Whigs, who had secretly fo- 
mented the anger of the town against its representative, entertained 
sanguine hopes, that as a Tory was to ' go out,' a Whig must, of 
course, ' come in.' The corporation, who were all Tories, were de- 
termined to turn the squire out — ^but to have another Ghurch-and- 
King-man in his stead. The only question was, %yho should be the 
man ; and a very difficult question it was, if one may judge by the 
large quantity of port wine that was drunk, and the number of 
dinners that were eaten, before a satisfactory answer could be 
obtained to it. 

^^ The names of the leading men of the day were conned over ; 
but every one of them was provided with a borough through 
private interest, and they all lived too far off to induce them to 
spend much money in Oldeton. The names of the country gentle- 
men around—their property, talents, virtues, and vices, were can- 
vassed ; but one was too poor and extravagant, another too rich 
and stingy, this was loo stupid, and that loo clever; in short, some 
valid objection was raised against every one of them. What was to 
be done? 

^'The mayor consulted the town-clerk, but that functionary could 
not advise the mayor. More port wine, more dinners — but the 
knot of the difficulty remained untied, until one night one of the 
burgesses got rather fuddled, and in a long, snuffiing, stammering 
speech, suggested thai they should send one of Iheir own townsmen 
to represent them. 

'^ A new idea, when they happen to meet with one, strikes most 
people ; and the corporation of Oldeton, unused to such a piece of 
luck, were delighted beyond measure, and reeled home to their 
respective dwellings, filled with joy and port wine. 

'^ Another difficulty arose the moment the old one was overcome. 
Who should be the man — was still the question. 
"^ ' Bungs, the Brewer,' suggested one. 
" ' Too heady and frothy,' objected another. 
'' 'Pits, the tanner.' 
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*' ' 1*00 much bark about him— thinks more of skins and hides, 
than politics and poor-rates.' 

'^ The names of Skewer the butcher, Short-weight the baker, 
Poisonem the apolhecary, and Grindem the great miller, were as 
unceremoniously rejected. 

*'^ At last, the same inebriated individual who had cut the former 
Gordian knot, ^ nodus tali mndice dignus, strongly hiccupped 
forth tbe name of my respected and respectable grandfather, who 
was too much taken by surprise to have sense or wind enough to 
negative the motion which w^s carried nem. con. by acclamation. 

^^ The parliament died a natural death— for the parliaments in 
those days were not addicted to suicide — and by the help of the 
ten or eleven men ' on the books,* who were obliged to pay their 
ticks, or vote for their creditor, but wisely chose the latter alterna- 
tive, my Grandp^re was declared to be ^ duly elected,' and never 
had an hour's quiet afterwards. 

^^ The Whigs, of bourse, raised a great clamour at the degrada«- 
tioD of being represepted by a grocer, and all his mops, brooms, 
and other sweetmeats, were mercilessly thrown in the teeth of my 
worthy progenitor, who, thinking it would not sound very well 
when he went to ' take the oaths and his seat,' that the question 
^ who If Job Smyth, the honourable member for Oldeton?' should 
be answered by ' only a grocer,' resolved to put in execution a plan 
he had previously, but from other and higher motives, meditated. 
He opened a bank under the firm of Smyth and Co., though who 
the Co. were never appeared, and was announced in the list of 
M . P.'s as Job Smyth, Esq, banker. 

'*' I will not trouble you with much more of his history ; but I 
most just mention why he was one of the silent members of the 
house. 

'^ He had often essayed to speak on the sugar duties, and had 
socceed^d in ' catching the eye of the speaker' several times; but 
the moment he opened his mouth voxfaucibus hcesit, which he 
construed his ^ tongue was glued to his palate,' and he sat down 
again amid loud cries of hear! hear! Upon one occasion having 
imbibed rather more than usual, and seeing a ^ thin house,' he rose 
after a gentleman who had presented a petition, and in a hesitating 
tone said, 

*^ * Mr. Spea — spea— ker, I wotes as how that 'ere petition lays 
on the counter.'' 

^^ And sat down perfectly satisfied with the impression he had 
made on the house, which was convulsively laughing and ^hold- 
ing both its sides.' 

^^ He s^t out that parliament, but the envy of his fellow-towns- 
men, who could not bear that one of themselves should be raised 
so much aboYe the others, threw him out at the next election — \\& 

1 
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having polled exaclly the eleven men vyho vyere still ^ on his 
books.' 

^^ ' After pride cometh a fall,' and my grandfather fell very sick, 
and his ^sickness v^as unto dealh.' Then, and then only, was he 
forgiven by his brother burgesses for ^ setting himself up so much 
above his station/ 

^'My father, finding the banking business more profitable and 
less dirty than the grocery trade, disposed of ^ the stock and good- 
will,' including the twelve painted dips, which dingle-dangled over 
the door, as criminals used to do in the hanging days at the Old 
fiailey, to intimate that the tallow trade was combined with impor- 
tations from Jamaica and China, and adhered closely to the issue 
of dirty notes — rags, as Mr. Cobbett used to call them — and the 
discounting of bills, by which he realised enough to enable him to 
buy a country-house, and aspire to the hand of a reduced country 
gentleman's daughter. Then, of course, he was coined into a 
county magistrate, for which he was admirably fitted — never hav- 
ing read a law-book or an act of parliament in his life, and knowing 
about as much of judicial proceedings as pigs do of playing on pia- 
nofortes; still he knew as much as many of his brother magistrates, 
and a ' fellow feeling made them wondrous kind' towards him. 

^^ When I was born, the family pr^nomen of Job was exchanged 
for that of my maternal grandfather, and I was christened Samuel. 
I was sent to the grammar-school of Oldeton ( for grammar-schoob 
were patronized by country gentlemen in those days ( though now 
nothing but Eton will do for them ), and obtained one of the scho- 
larships at St. Peter's attached to the foundation. ^ 

*'' You know that my allowance was always liberal at college \ 
indeed, so liberal, that, beyond the credit of the thing, I cared little 
about taking a degree, as it was always understood in the family 
arrangements, that I should ^ be a gentleman ;' which meant, that 
I should have nothing to do with trade--even in bank-notes. 

'^ Now, though 4oo/. per annum is considered a handsome al- 
lowance in (he University, especially for a scholar, who is supposed 
to be a needy person, and pays no room-rent nor tuition, receiving 
besides some 50/. per annum, still, there are facilities in Oxford for 
spending treble that sum. How much I spent annually I have not 
the least notion, as I never saw a bill until I was on the point of 
taking my degree and leaving Oxford. And when the bills did come 
in, like my grandfather's moist sugar, all of a lump, I merely 
looked at the sum total of each, and assured the tradesman that my 
governor would settle all as soon as I went down. As it was wcU 
known that my father was a rich man, I was thanked very heartily 
for my ' past favours,' and solicited very earnestly for ' further 
orders.' 
'^ I felt quite as easy in my mind about the discharge of my ticks 
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as tbe tradesmen did, not doubting for a moment that every thing 
would be paid, though I might be severely rebuked for my extra- 
vagance. Moreover, I knew that my influence with my mother and 
sister, who could do what they pleased with my father, was suffi- 
cient to ensure the fulfilment of my wishes. 

^' When I parted from you at Birmingham, and was left lo my 
own thoughts, I cannot deny that I felt sundry misgivings as to 
money and lime wasted, and talents — such as they were — unim- 
proved. I also experienced some awkwardness about the method, 
of opening the subjects of my ticks to the governor. I determined, 
however, not to be in a hurry about tbe matter, but to wait until 
some of my creditors should apply for their money. With this 
arrangement in my mind, I swallowed my ^saddened thoughts, and 
sundry glasses of Staffordshire ale with Tom Whipcord, who drove 
the Sovereign day^coach. 

^^Most coachmen are communicative, and, generally speaking, 
well supplied with local information. Tom certainly was one of the 
greatest gossips that ever lived, and made a point of pumping 
every individual wha sat by his side on the box, and behind him 
on the roof. 1 was, of course, on intimate terms with him, as I 
rode up and down by his side every term, and ^ took the ribbons' 
several stages ; indeed , I had often worked his coach for him to 
give him a week's holiday, while 1 was supposed by my fond pa- 
rents to be studying at Oxford. 

** * Have you heard from the governor lately, Mr. Samivel ?' he 
inquired, just as the horses for the last stage were put to. 

'' ' Not very lately •, but why do you ask ?' 

'*'Hum!' 

^^ * What do you mean by hum, Tom? nothing the matter, I 
hope?' 

u(, c Yfiij^ I donH know ; Bungs the brewer come down with me 
last journey — had the box, and gave me a shilling — a regular screw, 
and intimated as much as someat was wrong with your governor.' 

^^ ^Not stopped, I hope,' said I, thinking more, I must confess, 
of my Oxford duns than of my faher's aliments. 

" ' Oh no! — no signs of pulling up — the consarn's all right — 
but Bungs said as how he was a little queer in the head — got the 
megrims, I supose, like Brown Bess, as fell going down Skidneed 
Hill. I can tell you how to cure 'em : cut a stick to a pint, and 
run it into his palate about the fourth rudge, and he'll bleed plen- 
tiful, and run as well as ever. Bess did, at any rate.' 

^^ When Tom had kindly furnished me with this remedy he 
changed the subject ; but I was too much alarmed to be entertained 
by his conversation, and was glad when I got to the end of my 
journey^-lhat is, by coach. 

^^ I knew it would be useless to go lo the bank, as it ^QViVi 
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be closed, so I thretv myself into a chaise and told the boy to drive 
as fast as ho could to Longcroft's, as our country-house was called. 

'*• I was kindly received by my mother and sister, and found that 
my fears about my father's health were but too well grounded. 

^^ He had speculated largely and successfully in some foreign 
bonds, by the advice of his agents in London, and, stimulated by 
the hope of adding largely to his ample fortune, determined to ex- 
tend his speculations. As his agents endeavoured to deter him from 
entering into several wild, ill-concerted schemes, he ceased to con- 
sult them, and, acting entirely upon his own knowledge of business 
— which was limited to country-banking — got ^his fingers burnt,' 
as (he phrase is, to the tune of 20,000/. This a little chilled his 
ardour,' but some designing men, by holding out promises of very 
large and quick returns, induced him to risk 10,000/. more in some 
^ safe investment of capital,' which proved very unsafe, and the 
10,000/. shared the fate of the preceding 20,000/. 

'*• These losses produced in his mind great excitement and irri- 
tability, which were increased by a letter from his former agents, 
declining his future favours, and begging him to transfer his ac- 
count to some other house. 

'' This was no easy matter, as the news of his losses and his zeal 
for speculation were noised about in the money-market, and it was 
not until he had fully satisfied his former agents of his solvency, 
and promised them not to engage in any further schemes without 
their approbation, that they consented to re-open an account with 
him, and to supply him with means of meeting the run which 
would be sure to be made upon him in the country. His mind, like 
a bow which has been strained loo violently, did not recover its 
wonted elasticity, and the excitement under which he had suffered 
was succeeded, as usual, by a want of energy and lowness of spi- 
rits, which totally incapacitated him for business ; indeed, Che fei- 
mily physician strongly urged him to retire at once, as he had 
realized sufficient to rank with the richest men in the county. But 
this advice he rejected as firmly as he did (he suggestion (hat I 
should be sent for from Oxford, and, under the supervision of his 
old and faithful clerk Fidel, be installed at his desk, as his succes- 
sor and junior partner. ' He had determined to make a gentleman 
of me, and I should never degrade myself by presiding at a counter, 
or scribbling my name upon dirty one-pound notes.' 

'^ He consented, however, to absent himself from the bank for a 
time, and to place an additional clerk upon the establishment, 
though it was found necessary to put him under surveillance^ as 
he had once or twice attempted to break through this necessary ar- 
rangement. 

''There lived in Oldelon, next to our banking-house, a sur- 
geon's widow, who had an only son named Owen Kington. He was 
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about my own age, and went to the grammar-school at the same 
lime I did. Although we were in the same class, and joined in the 
same games, got into the same scrapes, and shared the same punish- 
ments, we were never intimate-^or, What is called by schoolboys, 
friends or cronies. There was something so sly and underhanded 
about him, that I never could like him— he was emphalically a 
sneak. One fact will give you a belter insight into his character 
than any description I could give of him. 

^^ The 5th of November was always a memorable day in the free- 
school of Oldelon. We had a choice of a whole holiday to go where 
we pleased, or a grand display of fireworks, and a bonfire in the 
evening \ the purchase ntoney being made up by a subscription 
amongst ourselves, to which the masters gave a liberal addition. I 
need hardly say that our choice was invariably in favour of the fire- 
works, though a ' flare up ' was not a flash word in those days. 

^^ We had subscribed, and made up, on one of these occasions, a 
«um of nearly loZ., which was given to the captain of the school, 
who usually ordered and paid for the combustibles. I was with 
him when he counted the money, which was all in silver, excepting 
three guineas, which had been given us by the mayor and our two 
masters. I saw him lock it up carefully in the upper part of his 
bureau just before we went to bed on the night of the 4th. On the 
following morning we were sent for to the master's study, where 
the fireworks, which had just arrived, were deposited for safety 
until the evening. The man who had furnished them was waiting 
to be paid. Trueman, the senior boy, after seeing that the order 
bad been properly executed, ran across to the school-room to ob- 
tain the money, and returned in a few minutes as pale as death to 
say that the money was gone. 

^' Dr. Bright, the head master, paid the tradesman, and dismissed 
him. We were then rung into school, and with closed doors a strict 
inquiry was set on foot as to who the thief could be. Trueman 
proved by me, that he had locked our money up safely the last 
thing the night before ^ and by another boy, that he had not been 
near his bureau that morning. The lock was found uninjured, and 
it was clear that no force had been applied to undo it. All our keys 
were examined, but none were found at all resembling Trueman's. 
Every boy who was old enough to understand the nature of an oath 
swore that he did not take the money, nor had the least knowledge 
of the person by whom it was taken. Every method, indeed, was 
resorted to to detect the guilty person, but without success. The 
servants had not been in the school-room, which was a building 
detached from the masters' houses, at all that morning. 

'^ About a week after the money was missed, a little fellow 
named Trent was observed to spend a great deal more than his 
allowance on cakes and tarts. Upon inquiry, it was found he biadLv 
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laid out fourteen sliillings, for the possession of which he could 
not, or would not, account. He was, therefore, sent away from 
school with his character ruined for life. 

^' I cannot tell why, but I had my suspicions that the right thief 
was not detected. There was something in Owen Kington's manner 
that I could not make out. He was amongst the most zealous of 
those who sought to detect the criminal ; and his joy at little Trent's 
dismissal, and the cessation of all further investigation, was so 
great, as to give rise to some very strong doubts in my mind whether 
he had not had some hand in the business himself. 

^' I watched him closely, but could find nothing to confirm my 
suspicions. He spent a great deal of money, but not more than 
usual, as his mother supplied him far too liberally. 

"The year ended, and Trueman was elected off to college. I 
succeeded to the captaincy, and to the possession of the bureau. 
"One day Mrs. Kington invited the sixth form boys to supper 
after a cricket-match on the common. We went into Owen's room 
to wash our hands, and as T was examining some books and toys in 
the closet, I found at the back a piece of hard soap, with the deep 
impression of a key upon it. Without saying any thing about it^ I 
put it into my pocket, and when I was alone, found that it corres- 
ponded exactly with the wards of the key of the bureau, now my 
property, whence the money had been stolen. 

" On the following morning I went to Dr. Bright, and, showing 
him the mould, told him of my suspicions. He sent me to the 
blacksmith who did our little jobs for us, and the moment he saw 
the mould and key, he said that he had made one of that pattern 
about twelve months before, for Mrs. Kington's gardener, who 
told him it was for a duplicate key of the green-house. The gar- 
dener, on being questioned privately by the doctor, confessed that 
Owen had given him a guinea to get it done for him, pretending it 
was for the boarders to let themselves out into the town with after 
it was dark. Owen, on being summoned into the study, saw the 
soap and the key, and in the most abject and contemptible manner 
threw himself on his knees and confessed the facts — that he had 
stolen the money early in the morning of the 5th, before any of the 
other boys had come into school \ but before he had closed the bu- 
reau, and while he was in the act of putting the money into his 
pockets, little Trent had come in. To ensure his silence, he gave 
him fourteen shillings, and told him that, as he had received part 
of the stolen money, if it was ever discovered, he would certainly 
be hanged as a receiver. This the poor little fellow believed. 

" Dr. Bright, wisely considering that the character of his school 
would be risked if so heartless and disgraceful a circumstance be- 
came, as it must have done had it been known, a subject of public 
comment, and feeling for his widowed mother, whose stock of hap- 
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piness was vested ia her worthless son, resolved to remove Owen 
without assigning any reason for his dismissal. 

" He wrote to poor little Trent's parents, and expressed his plea- 
sure at being able to remove from their breasts the painful sense 
they must have felt of their son's depravity. Gratifying as the esta- 
blishment of his innocence was to his father and mother, it came too 
lale for the poor boy to derive any benefit from it. In the heal of 
his displeasure, and without deigning to hear his explanations, his 
father sent him for a sailor, and ere a week had passed, he and his 
sorrows were buried in the * deep, deep sea ! ' whether by accident 
or design, no one could tell. 

' ' Dee^ and severe was the affliction which the discovery of Owen's 
villany caused to his mother. By the doctor's advice, he was sent to 
a distant town, and placed in the surgery of a friend of her former 
husband. 

^^ Though I had not seen him since, I had heard very bad ac- 
counts of him ; and his conduct was such, while he was in London 
for the purpose of ^ walking the hospitals,' as it is called, that it was 
found necessary to give up all idea of his following his father's pro- 
fession. He returned home, and was idling about, doing nothing 
but riding and horse-dealing, and mixing with the lowest charac- 
ters of that low and dishonest profession. 

^' I have mentioned these facts in order to give you a notion of 
the disgust I felt when Mr. Fidel, our old clerk, with whom I was a 
great pet, told me, in addition to the circumstances in which my 
father was placed — for my mother and sister were too much hurt to 
give me, the information I required — that it was confidently ru- 
moured that this very Owen Kington was paying his addresses to 
my sister Alethsea, and that my parents had consented to their 
union, on condition that the scoundrel settled down steadily to bu- 
siness in the bank for twelve months. 

" My mother and sister, very easy people in their way, and quite 
unconscious of any thing that was going on in the world, knew 
nothing whatever of Owen's character. During the illness of my 
father, he had presumed upon his old acquaintance with them, and 
visited them daily. To give the brute his due, he was very hand- 
some, of pleasing manners and address ; and what won my sister 
most, a good musician. He accompanied her pianoforte with his 
flute ; and as he was the only young man with whom she was on 
terms of intimacy, it is not to be wondered at that her simplicity 
made her think him a being of superior order. 

** Their mothers, too, who had been warm friends for many 
years, were fools enough to think, and, as mothers often do, say» 
that they ' were evidently born for each other.' My temper was 
sorely tried on my first interview with Kington. I hated him, and I 
knew our hatred was mutual. I found that he had usurped the place 
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in the ramily Ihat I had been used to occupy, ordering the senrants 
about as though he were already their master. He assumed ftuch an 
appearance of swagger and hauteur oh my entrance, to overage 
me, I suppose, into a certain degree of fear, if not of respect for 
him, that I was strongly tempted lo knock him down. Nothing but 
old FideFs earnest entreaties, that I would keep my anger ^ bdow 
par,' and a conyiclion that I could only thwart the designs I sos-* 
pected he was meditating, by steady and calm watchfulness and cau- 
tion, enabled me to subdue my exasperated fe^ings. I did so-^ 
though it nearly choked me. 

^^ With the permission of his medical attendant, I had an inter* 
ifiew with my poor father on the morning after my arrival. I was 
astonished and shocked to see the alteration a few months had made 
in his appearance. It was not that his body was much attenuated, 
which struck me most, but that from a fine, cheerful, middle-aged 
man, he had suddenly become what the Grecian dramatist terms a 
yep«y roftfiof, an Old man on the brink of the graye. His hair was 
changed Hrom black to white— ^not grey -, the lines of his face which, 
when I last saw him, were scarcely traceable, were now converted 
into deeply^chiselled wrinkles ; the form, too, of his face was al- 
tered — every feature being sharpened ^ the expression of his eyes 
was most painful, conveying the idea of a melancholy too deeply 
seated ever lo be removed. 

'' He did not appear to know me; indeed, he merely raised his 
eyes, as I closed the door, and then dropped them again upon a 
book, which he seemed to be perusing attentively, but which I 
found was turned upside down. 

^' ' Father,' said I, as soon as my tears would allow me to arti- 
culate, ' father, do you not know me ? will you not welcome me 
hodne ? ' He gazed on me for a few seconds, sprung from his chair, 
and, seizing both my hands, held me at a distance from him. 

'^ ^ Father,' said I again in agony, ^do you not know me ? me, 
your son ? your only son ! ' 

'^ He seemed to recognize my voice for a moment, and his eyes 
gleamed with pleasure, but only for a moment, for, loosing my 
bands, he fell back in his chair, and said, in a voice so feeble as to 
be scarcely audible, ^No, it's hot Owen, not Owen, where can 
Owen be ? ' 

'^ ' Owen, sir,' I replied, annoyed beyond measure at finding 
that the man whom I detested occupied the place in his feeble mind 
that I ought to have filled,— ^^ Owen, sir, is with my sister Alethsa.' 

" * Alethffia? ay, ay, yes — I know — they'll be married — but not 
yet — not yet.' 

^^ ' I, sir, am just returned from Oxford,' I remarked, wishing to 
lead him into a train of thought which might enable him to re^ 
cognize me. 
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** * Oxford? ay, Oxford — my poor boy is at Oxford— I've been 
ill-— yery ill— but he ha$ never been to see me— but Owen has— 
where can Owen be ? ' 

^^That villain — said I to myself, but speaking aloud--^seems to 
engross all his thoughts, and I to have no share in — 

^^ ^ Share — shared he cried^ springing from his seat^ his eyes 
assaming an appearance of intense interest; ^ share — in what con-^ 
cern ? Who are the directors ? How much per cent will it pay ? 
What's the deposit money? I'm quite ready to embark in any safe 
speculation, sir; but I have a scheme of my own, sir, a scheme that 
must pay *, but before I enter into particulars— what house do you 
represent, sir? I must not have men of straw, sir — ^but men of ca-^ 
pital — you're a man of capital, I've no doubt — I'll disclose my plan 
to yoa, sir, but in confldence-^if it gets abroad, sir, we shall be 
forestalled.' 

*-*- He seized me by the collar, led me up to a window, and, pull- 
ing out a pocket4)ook, held the pencil in his hand, as if preparing 
to write. He then looked round suspiciously, as if to see that no one 
was near to overhear him, and whispered. 

^^ ^ I mean to form a joint stock-company, sir, I call it the In- 
corporated Society for the importation of Savoyard boys, hand-or- 
gans, while mice, monkeys, and marmots. It must pay, sir — a 
little boy told me he paid 5^. per diem for the hire of white mice — 
all the Jews deal in them, and make large fortunes. Here, sir, is 
the list of directors,' pointing to a list of the lords and commons, in 
his book, ^ all men of capital, sir — capital men \ 50,000 shares, 
at 55. each. How many shall I say for you?' 

^^ I was too much shocked to speak. Seeing me hesitate, he be- 
came very violent, and stamped so loudly on the floor with his feet, 
as he exclaimed, in tones getting gradually higher, * It must pay, 
sir, it must pay,' that the attendant, under whose surveillance he 
was placed, came in from the adjoining room, and requested me to 
withdraw immediately. 

^^ It seemed that he was perfectly quiet and tractable, as long as. 
00 allusion to business was made ; but the moment the least hint 
was given about money matters, or speculations of any kind, he be- 
came very violent. The fit, however, seldom lasted long, and was 
succeeded by increased melancholy and despondency. 

*'By the physician's advice, I visited him daily, but without at- 
tempting to converse with him, unless he addressed me. He recog- 
nized me after a few days, and to my great joy, the ' Owen— where 
is Owen— where can Owen be ? ' was exchanged for * My poor boy 
— where is my dear boy ? ' He would sometimes lay his head on 
my shoulder, and sob like an infant, stroking my hair as he used 
to do in my childhood. 

'^ I reniained at home for six months, during which period 0^^^ 
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wes 80 attentive to tbe business of the bank, and showed so much 
talent and zeal, that Fidel ceased to regret that I had not listened 
to the suggestions of my father's agents and become a partner in 
the concern. He visited us daily, or rather my mother and sister, 
for I generally absented myself during his stay — we could not meet 
without shewing our mutual feelings of hatred and abhorrence, 
and, as I saw it pained my sister, I thought it best to meet biro as 
seldom as possible. 

At the end of six months, my family yielded to his earnest entrea- 
ties that his period of probation should be shortened, and my sister 
consented to become \i\s wife at once. An arrangement was made 
by which he was appointed junior partner, with one-third of the 
profits, and had powers of attorney, I believe they call them, to act 
in my father's name. I did not choose to be present at the wedding, 
and act the hypocrite by feigning a joy I did not feel at my sister's 
union. I learned from the physician that my father was likely to 
remain in the same unhappy state for some time, and, though I left 
with reluctance, I set out upon a tour through Scotland. 

^' At my mother's suggestion, my annual allowance was doubled, 
and I sent up to Oxford to resign my scholarship, as I was prevent- 
ing some boy, who might really want it, from obtaining 50/. per 
annum, to assist him in going through the university. 

^' I have had cause to regret this step ever since ; but at that time 
I felt fully justified in taking it. 

^'I will not detail to you my adventures in Scotland — they con- 
sisted chiefly in fishing, shooting, and loch-ing, or lake-ing. The 
hospitality of the Highlands was proverbial in those days, before 
steam conveyed such myriads of people to prey like locusts on 
the land of cakes. I was entertained at one mansion until I was 
tired of it, and then transferred to another, with a direction like a 
coach parcel, ' to be taken great care of.' 

" I received several letters from my sister, who expressed her- 
self quite satisfied with the object of her choice, and intimated a hope 
that her husband's attention to the interests of the family, the res- 
pect he showed to my father and mother, and the love he enter- 
tained for herself, would induce mo to look upon him with more 
friendly eyes than I had hitherto done. 

^'I had been in Scotland nearly six months, and intended visiting 
the Hebrides, but gave up all idea of it on receiving a letter from 
Fidel, that caused me great uneasiness. He told me, under the 
strictest charge of secrecy, that he was not satisfied with Mr. King- 
ton's proceedings, as many deeds and papers had been taken from 
the safe, which were deposited there as securities. He wished me 
to return, as he had no one to consult with on so important a matter. 
My father was more violent than ever upon the slightest allusion to 
business. 
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^^ I took my passage to London in a Leith smack, and, on tbe 
morning after my arrival in town, went into (lie city, intending 
to call at oar agent's. The principal partner, for whom I inquired, 
and to whom alone I was personally known, was out, and would 
not be at home until two o'clock. To beguile the lime, I walked 
into one of the numerous eating houses that surround Lombard 
Street, and, calling for a chop and the morning paper, sat down 
in one of the boxes. These boxes, as they are called, because, I 
suppose, they are used for packing people in as closely as possible, 
are separated from each other by wooden partitions, on (he top of 
which are dingy red or green stuff curtains, hung on dingier brass 
rods, to prevent any but your own party seeing you eat and drink. 

^^ The waiter entered with a dirty napkin under one arm, and a 
dirty Times under the other \ two round plates, with two very 
dirty round tin covers in his right hand, and a pewter cup with 
porter in it in his left. 

'' ^ Times, mV 

" ' Yes.' 

"* Chop, sir?' 

'' * Yes.' 

^^^One chop, sixpence; one vegetable, penny; one bread, 
penny ; half-pint stout, three half-pence —nine and a half, sir.' 

^^ I paid him, and gave him the change out of the shilling for 
himself, for which unusual bit of generosity, being three halfpence 
over his usual fee, I received a very humble salaam, with an assu- 
rance that I should ^ have the Morning C/iron, as soon as gentle- 
man in green specs had done with it.' 

^^ While I was endeavouring to masticate the bit of sole-leather, 
that was miscalled a mutton-chop, and reading a paragraph or two 
between the heats, some persons entered the box immediately 
behind mine, and, as I could find by the shaking of the partition, 
seated themselves on the bench next to me. 

^^The waiter approached them with his usual ^Chop, sir? 
Steak, sir? Prime cut just now.' A strange voice answered, ^No, 
not at present \ bring some paper, and pen and ink.' — 'Tes sir.' 

^^ An earnest conversation was commenced as soon as the writing 
materials were brought, of which nothing reached me but the 
whizzing and burring sounds that attend upon whispers. Not wish- 
ing to be an eavesdropper, I gave several loud imitations of a cough^ 
and knocked my elbow against the wooden partition, to let them 
know that somebody was in the next box. 

^^ I went on with my paper, and thought no more of my neigh- 
bours until I heard the words ^ It must be done, sir, and immedi- 
ately. The stock must all be sold out, and the money for the mort- 
gages advanced at once ' — in a voice I could not mistake. 

"* Listen, listen to the voice of love/ is an exhocUitow ^\\sv^%\ 
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needless. I listened, and attentively; to the voice ofAatredr^or the 
speaker was Owen Kington. 

^^The strange voice inquired, ^But will it not cause surprise, 
if not suspicion, that the estate of Longcrofts should be mortgaged? 
the selling out of so much stock, too, at once, will excite public 
attention.' 

'^ ' It must be done, sir, we have need of the money for a very 
advantageous investment,' replied Owen, ' and the stock is ia 
different names. If you cannot, or will not do it^ I must apply 

elsewhere.' 

'' The waiter was paid, and Owen and his friend left the room. 
Though I had no doubt whatever of his identity, from the peculiar 
tones of his voice, I watched him out of the box, in the little dingy 
looking-glass that was over the fireplace, and under the eight-day 
clock. 

'^ At the appointed hour I returned to our agent's and found him 
within. I drew for a small sum, as an excuse for my visit ] and, 
upon inquiring if Mr. Kington was likely to be in town, was told 
that a letter had been received from him that morning, stating that 
he should not be in London for some weeks.'' 



When the Bursar arrived at this point of his tale, in a voice 
somewhat husky and dry, though he had oiled it at intervals with 
old port, a most inharmonious and prolonged yaw-aw-awh ! from 
the vice-principal, accompanied by the stretching out of his legs to 
their full length under the mahagony, and his arms above it, to the 
cndangerment of the senior tutor's nose, caused him to close the 
MS., and say : — 

" Thai's what I call a broad hint, Peter ! " 

•' Yaw-aw-awh. Yes, sir," cried I, gaping too. 

"A glass of cold brandy-and-waler !— yaw-aw-aw-awh! and 
light my lamp." 

" Another for me, Peter, yaw-aw-awh ! " said the tutor. ** Bur- 
sar, here's your very good health, and thanks for your — yaw-aw- 
aw-awh ! You must finish it another night." Exeunt omnes. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SAM Smyth's ms. — continued. 

'' Dine with me to-day quietly in my rooms," said the Bursar to 
our dean and the senior tutor, '^ and I will, if you feel interested in. 
it go on with the MS. of poor Sam." 
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*' But why not dine in hall,'* inquired the dean, '' land (hen read 
i( in the common room over our wine? " 

''Simply, because I know there will be two or three skids there." 

'^ Skids ! " exclaimed the tutor ^ '^ what sort of animals may they 
be?" 

'' You know what a skid really is, I suppose ? '' 

The tutor, a very clever man, had never met with the word, and 
acknowledged his ignorance— which college-tutors very seldom 
have any occasion to do, 

''A skid is a sort of iron shoe attached to a chain, and placed 
under the hind-wheel of a carriage to retard its progres when going 
down hill." 

'' Ay," said (he dean, in his solemn and sonorous tones, ^' this 
retardation of the rotundities of wheeled vehicles is technically 
designated by Black Will — nigerrimus Gidielmus, as the un- 
dergraduates call him — 'dragging a htlV' 

''Quite right," said the Bursary " that is a physical skid. A 
metaphysical skid is an animal very often met with in common 
rooms and country gentlemen's houses, and not unfrequently in 
' another place ;' a man who acts as a drag on the wheels of society \ 
a ' patent relarder ' of conversation and rational enjoyment ; a 
botHe-stopper, and joke-hafer— who casts a gloom over a party, 
and checks every attempt lo ' drive dull care away \ ' a fellow who 
smothers the least spark of wit^ a wet blanket to quench the 
flames of mirth : in short, a man that makes you fancy (hat your 
wine is ' corked,' (he candles burn dimly, and the evening as 
endless as a journey in the old Bath invalid coach." 

The dean and tutor acknowledged that they had often met men 
to whom, although Ihey were very slow coaches, they had been 
ready to call out " Pull up, and take the skid off! " 

"Peter! Dinner for three in my rooms. Spitchcocked eels, a 
saddle of mutton, and a dish of snipes." 

"Pastry, sir?" 

" No, Peter •, brown sugar, bean-flour, and rancid lard, though 
profitable to the cook, are a rudis indigestaque moles to the 
Bursar. You may order a dish of maccaroni or a fondu." 

Now our cook was celebrated for what he cdW^^fundoh cheese. 
In reply to my question what fundoh cheese meant, he told me : — 

" Why, you see, Mr. Priggins, I takes and grates this here Par- 
mesan into this here fundoh (poinling to a shallow copper stewpan), 
and then I fundohs it over a fire, and that makes fundoh cheese." 

The world have a mistaken notion that Oxford is celebrated 
for its cookery. I wish they would try what Dusterly calls " our 
ashed calve*s ead," which strongly resembles a decayed sheepskin 
boiled to rags in a gallon of liquid glue ! 

Upon this occasion, Goquus unfortunately failed \ the del was 
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overdone, the mutton underdone, the snipes wore too high, and F 
the fundoh, like a Hindoo widow, was ^^ burnt to death/* I say |^ 
unfortunately, because gentlemen who are worked so hard as 
college-officers are deserve some comforts as a reward for their 
labours. 

On that very morning the dean had read prayers — in Latin, too. 
The tutor had given two lectures, and pointed out the exact situa- 
tion of an ^^ Island in the ^gean;'' and the Bursar had given a 
receipt for 30Z. caution-money ; and it was very hard their dinner 
should have been spoilt, when such hard labour had given them 
an appetite. 

'^ Peter," said our Bursar, '*' take away these execrable eatables, 
or rather uneatables, and tell the cook I Ul sconce him as sure as 
he is alive ; then bring me a bottle of the oldest port out of the 
furthermost bin in my private cellar." 

"What, the proctor, sir?" 

"Yes. You may as well bring up three— a little warmth will not 
hurt it." 

Now, this wine, which was of a celebrated vintage, and peculiar 
character — " primeer kollitay," as Dusterly called it— obtained its 
name from having been paid for out of the salary which our Bursar 
received when he was proctor — at least out of what remained of it, 
after purchasing a new gown with velvet sleeves, and paying for the 
supper which is annually given by that officer to the University- 
barbers— the Tonsores. 

I brought up one bottle as carefully as I could, holding it hori- 
zontally, and taking pains to keep the chalked side uppermost — for 
which I got unexpectedly rebuked. 

"Peter, you are getting old and stupid. How can you be such 
an idiot as to bring a bottle of port up in that way? causing the 
wine to wobble about like the liquid in a spirit-level, and washing 
off the crust. Mind, sir, in future, and when you have drawn the 
bottle from the bin, turn it up slowly, and keep it perpendicularly ; 
it may appear to you to be contrary to the general practice, but 
ifs a plan of my own, sir, the result of deep and painful thought, 
and the experience of years has confirmed the correctness of it. 
Now, sir, decant it slowly, and without frothing it, and then give 
me the MS." 

" Let me see," said be, when I had given him the papers, and 
he had done smacking his lips after the first glass, " where did I 
leave off?" 

"I think," replied the tutor, "Sam bad just ascertained that 
Owen Kington was in London selling stock and mortgaging estates, 
without the knowledge of the agent." 

''Yes," said the dean, " I was rather sleepy at the lime \ but I 
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do recollect something about Sam's having a cheap and dirty chop 
somewhere in the east." 

The Bursar found the place, took one bumper to church and 
king, and thus continued Sam Smyth's adventures : 

'^ You will readily conceive that Owen's proceedings gave rise 
to many painful suspicions, and caused me much uneasiness. I 
determined to go down to Staffordshire and see old Fidel as soon as 
possible. The Oideton mail was ' booked full,' but I got a place on 
a night-coach which passed within ten miles of the town. 

^' I sent a porter for my luggage, and dined in the city at the 
inn whence the coach was to start. Every thing was clean and neat, 
and the wine appeared to be good, but I could not relish it ; it 
seemed to taste flat^ and to have lost its exhilarating qualities. 

^^ I drank more than my usual allowance, but I could not ^ cheer 
the cockles of my heart,' or remove the gloomy fancies with which 
I was haunted. I tried to while away the time by reading the even- 
ing papers, but found that when I had read the leading article 
through, I knew nothing of the subject matter of it, and had not 
beneflted by the malignant abuse it had lavished on some colempo- 
rary journal which presumed to differ from it on some political 
point. I thought that eight o'clock never would arrive; it did at 
last, however, and with it the Boots to say that the coach was 
ready. 

. ^^ I had secured the box-seat in order to have a chat with the 
coachman, and avoid the conversation of the Brummagem trades- 
men, that would most likely be on the roof. We had a very heavy 
load on the top, and the hind and fore boots were crammed with 
baskets of fish. The coachman I fancied was drunk when we 
started, and my suspicions were confirmed before we got to the 
^ Peacock' at Islington, where he pulled up and had a tumbler of 
hot rum-and-water. At the ' Mother Redeap,' at the foot of High- 
gate Hill, he had another, and at the gate-house^ where he stopped 
to breathe his horses, after climbing the hill, a third. I told him I 
was afraid he would overdo it, and run us into danger ; to which 

he replied, by telling me to * go to and mind my own business.' 

In going down the hill towards Finchiey, he did not lock the wheel; 
the consequence was that the wheel-horses could not hold back 
against the heavy weight, and, after floundering a few yards on 
their haunches, fell, and the coach was upset. 

^^ When I recovered from a state of insensibility, which had 
lasted three or four hours, I found myself lying on a bed, in a 
small room, with four or five persons around me. One of them 
was binding up my arm, froih which the surgeon had taken a 
pound or two of blood, as I judged from the contents of a basin, 
which stood on the bed. He was employed in tying one of my legs 
firmly between two deal boards with long strips of calico. I was 
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told that I — or rather the coachman — had broken it beJknr th^ 
knee^ and Ibat it was a ^ compound fracture/ and would profai^y 
confine me to my bed for some weeks. This was certainly very 
pleasant intelligence to a man who had every reason to suspect 
that the interests of himself and family required his immediate 
presence two hundred miles off. 

^^ I begged of the surgeon to write a letter for me to my moUier^ 
and fell her of my painful situation, and to old Fidel to urge him to 
come to me as soon as he possibly could. 

^^ Whether it was the severity of the accident, and the shock 
which the system had received, or anxiety of mind, I cannot wf-^ 
most likely the latter — but I was so ill for a week, that I knew 
nothing that passed. When I recovered, my first inquiry was if 
Mr. Fidel had arrived, or any letters had been received. There 
were two, one from my mother, expressing her regret that she 
could not come up and nurse me, as my father was too ill to be left^ 
and had taken a fancy to keep her by his side day and night. 

'' My sister Alethsea was in an ' interesting situation,' and unaUe 
to travel so far. She begged of me to have the best advice, and to 
return home as soon as the surgeon would allow me to move. She 
made no allusion to Owen Kington's coming up to me, as she rightly 
thought that if any thing would throw me into a fever, it would be 
his hated presence. Mr. Fidel's letter was like himself, very neat 
and clean, and very short. He expressed his regret at not being 
able to wait upon me in consequence of the absence of Mr. KingtoO) 
who was gone to Edinburgh on business. 

*'Now I was most anxious to write to Fidel to tell him of my 
having seen Owen in London, and of my suspicions^ of his having 
formed some underhanded plan of enriching himself at the expense 
of my father, but the surgeon would not allow me to do so. Indeed, 
if he had permitted me, I do not think I could have managed it; 
for I was so weak, that when I attempted to sit up in bed I was 
seized with a sensation of giddiness, that made me fancy all the 
chairs and tables were dancing about the room, and the posts of my 
bed running round after each other. I got my surgeon to write to 
Oxford, and order James Jobs to come up to me if he was out of 
place. Luckily for me he was so, and was at my bedside the follow- 
ing evening, looking very lean and hungry. The poor fellow had 
been earning a few shillings a-week, by cleaning the men's boots, 
and keeping dogs for them ; but the trade was so bad that the dogs 
were fed much better than himself. 

^^ At the end of a month, I was allowed to leave my bed for a 
sofa, and was assured by my surgeon that in a fortnight's time I 
should be able to travel home by easy stages. I did not write to 
Fidel, as I had had several letters from my mother, in which no al- 
lusion was made to any thing going wrong at the bank. I sent Jobs 
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to the agents to get a check cashed, and to inquire if (hey had heard 
of or seen Mr. Kington lately. He returned with the money and a 
message, that except on business transactions they had not heard of 
or seen any one from Oideton since I had called on them. 

^^The last day of the tedious fortnight at length arrived. I in- 
vited my surgeon to dine with me, and after making him a very 
polite speech for his kindness and attention to me, gave him a check 
for fifty guineas. After paying my bill for board and lodging, to the 
obliging hostess of ^ The Wrestlers,' and rewarding her servants, I 
found it necessary to draw some more money for my travelling ex- 
penses. I wrote a check, and on the following morning despatched 
Jobs to the agent's with it. He returned, as pale as death, with the 
agreeable news that there were ' no effects,' and a message from the 
senior partner, that he would see me in the course of the day. I 
sent for my surgeon and told him his check was valueless, and that 
I feared it would be out of my power to recompense him for his 
services at present. He was a gentleman, fortunately, and not only 
expressed himself perfectly willing to wait until it was quite con- 
venient for me to discharge his bill, but offered to supply me with 
money sufficient to carry me home. This kind offer I declined un- 
til I had had an interview with the agent. 

^^I passed the day, as you may imagine, in a stale of great 
anxiety, which was not alleviated by the sorrowful face of James 
Jobs, who seemed so completely weighed down by his fears (hat I 
was utterly ruined, as to be unable to do any thing but sigh and cry 
alternately. 

^^ About six o'clock in the evening our agent arrived, and with 
him old Fidel, who for a time acted like a maniac. He shook me 
by the hand, laughed heartily, and then burst out crying. Then he 
laughed and cried at the same time, like a lady in hysterics. He sat 
down for two minutes, then jumped off his chair, and danced about 
the room, upsetting several articles of furniture. I made signs to 
James Jobs to lead him out of the room \ but he resisted, saying, 
^ Leave me alone — leave me alone, I shall be well soon.' 

^* When he had recovered, he told me, in a strange, rambling, 
incoherent manner, a tale that I will endeavour to recount as con- 
cisely as I can : 

^^ Owen Kington, during an absence of nearly a month, in which 
Fidel had received three or four letters from him, dated, and bear- 
ing the postmark, Edinburgh, had managed, by means of the powers 
of attorney with which he had been furnished, to sell out all the 
stock, turn the securities of the firm into cash, and mortgage all the 
estates for nearly their full value. The discovery had taken place 
in consequence of the agents' account having been overdrawn, and 
their writing to Fidel for an explanation and remittances. The safe, 
which was in an arched cellar under the bank, was locked, and the 
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keys could not bo found. On forcing the fastenings, it was nearlj 
empty — nothing of any value remained *, the securities, title-deeds, 
bonds, with every thing convertible into money, were gone— io 
short, our ruin was complete. 

^^ The agent advised me to return home, as my father was worse, 
and my mother forced to leave him to, attend my poor sister, who 
bad been confined prematurely, in consequence of the news of her 
husband's villany having been thoughtlessly and suddenly conveyed 
to her. He offered me a loan of lOOZ., but Fidel declared that he 
had saved himself a Utile fortune, by care and economy, out of his 
salary^ and should be offended if I applied for, or accepted assist- 
ance from, any one but himself. I thanked the agent heartily for his 
kind consideration, and gratified old Fidel by expressing a deter- 
mination of throwing myself entirely, for the present, on his guid- 
ance and generosity. 

^' On the following rooming, with Fidel's aid, I paid my surgeon's 
bill, and set off in a carriage, which we hired, for what, alas ! was 
no longer our home. We travelled by easy stages, and arrived at 
Longcrofts on the fourth day. I found my sister and the child both 
dead, and my father in a state of mental torpor, and wasted to a 
skeleton. My mother was deeply grieved at the loss of her only 
daughter; for the loss of the money she cared but little — indeed, 
she seemed scarcely to think about it. Mrs. Kington, the mother 
of the villain, that had brought all this misery on our heads, offered 
to share hef annuity with us, and would willingly have done so, 
had she not found in a few days that her son had contrived to leave 
her penniless, by selling the annuity under pretence of obtaining a 
more advantageous investment of the principal. 

^' I will not dwell on this painful part of my tale. My father died 
in a few days -, every thing was soki and divided among the ere* 
ditors. My mother went to live with her brother, who went to Ox- 
ford and called my creditors together. He stated to them the un- 
fortunate situation^ in which I was placed by circumstanced over 
which I had had no control, and they kindly consented to accept a 
portion of their dues, and to release me from all further anxieiy on 
their account. 

^^The sum required my uncle paid at once, though he could ill 
afford to do it, having but a small income, and a large litde family. 

'^ It is the fashion, you know. Bursar, to abuse the Oxford trades- 
men^— I mean those whose dealings are principally with the univer* 
sity, and to accuse them of making high charges and enormous 
profits-, Ji)ut I can safely say, from an examination of my bills, that, 
considering they had been running on for nearly five years, my cre- 
ditors must have been minus if they had received the whole amount. 
I can also say, that I never knew an instance of a respectable trades- 
man's acting harshly or oppressively to a young man, who was 
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willing, but unable to pay his bills. There are some scamps among 
them, of course, who impose on the inexperience of undergraduates, 
and for their roguery the honest, upright tradesman suffers. 

'* Old Fidel declined an offer of a clerkship, with a liberal salary, 
at the agent's in London, and retired upon his liUle properly which 
he had placed in the funds. I consented to share his cottage and 
his means, until I could hit upon some way or other of providing 
for myself. 

^^ How this was to be managed was a problem difficult of solution. 
For what was I suited? It was true that I was what may be termed 
a fair classical scholar. I could construe and parse most of the au- 
Ihors that are usually read at schools and college. I knew a smat- 
tering of Roman and Grecian history, and could find most of the 
places of ancient renown on the map. I could write a decent copy 
of verses, and compose a tolerable theme in Latin or English, and 
had a slight acquaintance with Euclid and Logic ; of French I knew 
as little as four years' teaching at a grammar-school generally en- 
sures ; but what did I know of law, physic, divinity, or any of the 
numerous branches of commerce? of any thing, in fact, which was 
commutable into bread, cheese, and beer, or their representative, 
money ? I doubt very much if I could have done a rule-of-three 
sum, or reckoned the interest of any sum of money that had been 
left me as a legacy. 

'^ Fidel urged me strongly to allow him to initiate me into the 
mysteries of book-keeping and accounts, in order to qualify me for 
the situation which he had rejected ; but I had neither capabilities, 
taste, nor inclination for trade or business of any kind. A banker's 
clerk — indeed any other clerk — gave me a vague notion of a pale- 
faced, lank-haired, effeminate dyspeptic, who was only allowed to 
escape from work— and that not wholesome, hard, bodily labour- 
to eat his food, for which he had no appetite, as fast as he could, in 
order to go to work again. I would ' have none on't.' 

''As to the army and navy, I had no patronage, and the war 
was at an end. Besides, I had a cousin, a half-starved, half-pay 
(but ihe terms are synonymous) captain in a foot regiment, whose 
account of the miseries he endured, from the want of means to do 
as bis wealthier brother-officers did, was quite enough to check 
any inclination I might have felt to parade myself in a dull country- 
town, and kick pebbles off a bridge for hours together for amuse- 
ment, or be sent out to some healthy colony like Sierra Leone, to 
be manufactured into meat for jackals. 

" There was but one profession left, for law and physic were out 
of the question •, the former required five years' servitude, and the 
latter seven; and at the end of that term, I might have had the 
satisfaction of engrossing deeds, as an attorney's clerk, or pound- 
ing nastinesses as an apothecary's assistant, at 40L per annum, and 
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a glass of wine on Sundays. The bar and the gold-headed cane, 
without patronage, ensure a rapid stale of starvation. ' Molley^s 
your only wear' : the black gown and white tie, and that ^ wide field 
for exertion,' a narrow pulpit, in a country-church, were my only 
resources. 

<' I knew that by hard reading I could prepare myself for orders 
in ten or twelve months, but I did not like the idea of imposing 
upon Fidel the task of keeping me during that period. 

^'It struck me 'one fine day,' that I might earn something by 
my pen. In great trepidation , and a feeling of nervousness, I sat 
down, and with greater difficulty than I imagined was possible, 
wrote, in my best style, what I conceived was a very original and 

amusing historiette, and exactly suited to the readers of the 

Magazine, I read it, with proper emphasis on the proper ' points,' 
to my old friend and protector, who was delighted with it, and fan- 
cied I was provided for for life. 

" I was not ' taken in,' though I was done for ; a ' Notice to Cor- 
respondents' told me plainly, but not politely, that I was ^an im- 
postor, as the talc had appeared in three different magazines be- 
fore, and been told with spirit and elegance— qualities in which my 
version of it were totally and unequivocally deficient.' I got some- 
thing by it, however; (he 'raw material' was left for me at' the 
office,' and waste paper is always useful, particularly to a man who 
smokes. 

All our inquiries as to the locus in quo of Owen Kington had 
hitherto proved fruitless. About a week after my failure in au- 
thorism, I received a letter from the agent, begging me to come up 
to London as soon as I could. As my leg, though still serving as a 
barometer, and giving me painful hinfs of every change of weather, 
was nearly well, I went up by the mail, and next morning was 
ushered into ' the parlour,' a small, dingy, dirty room, in which 
were a great many large boxes and iron-chests, and a table covered 
with ledgers, journals, cash-books, files, and other tools used in the 
trade of banking. 

"Mr. Cashuppe, the senior partner, begged me to be seated on 
the only chair, besides his own leathern easy, that was in the room, 
and asked me if I thought I should know the man again whom 1 
had seen in conversation with Owen at the chop-house in the city. 
As I had merely seen him in the looking-glass for a minute or two 
before they left the coffee-room, I had my doubts whether I should 
be able to recognise him, but I thought I should know his voice. 

" Mr, Cashuppe gave me the Times, and told me to amuse my- 
self with it until I should receive a signal from him — a rap at the 
door — to come to him in the front room. 

'' In less than half an hour the summons was given, and I saw a 
man talking to one of the clerks, in whom I fancied I recognized 
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Owen's friend. I .walked up to his side, and his voice, wliich was a 
peculiar one, for he stammered slightly, almost convinced me that 
he was the man. My suspicions were fully confirmed when he used 
both his hands to replace his hat on his head, which he had laid 
on the counter during his colloquy with the clerk. I nodded to the 
agent, who left his desk, and requested Mr. Discount, as he called 
him, to walk into the parlour. I followed^ and, at a hint from 
Mr. Cashuppe, placed myself near the door to cut off any attempt at 
an escape. 

^^ You are acquainted with a man named Owen Kington, I be- 
lieve, sir?' said the agent, in an interrogatory tone. 

'*' Mr. Discount, who was what is termed on 'change a shy cock, 
turned first very pale, and then very red, and took time to answer 
^ that he had some knowledge of such a person.' 

^^ ^ You are aware, sir, that he has absconded with the whole of 
the property and moneys of the firm of Smyth and Co., bankers, 
Oldeton, Staffordshire, in which he was the Junior partner?' 

*' No answer. 

^^ ^ You may recollect having been with him on a certain day, 
about three months since, in the coffee-room of Greasy's chop- 
house?' 

" SiiU VOX; faucibushcesit. 

'^ ' If not, this gentleman, Mr. Smyth,' indicating that he meant 
me by pointing with his thumb ^ over the left' shoulder, ^ may be 
able to freshen your memory ; for he saw you there, and overheard 
your conversation with Mr. Owen Kington.' 

^^Mr. Discount, who had been standing hitherto, sat down, and 
looked very earnestly at the hearthrug, on which he described a 
great many intricate geometrical designs wrilh the point of his um- 
brella^ but made no remark. 

^^ Mr. Cashuppe opened the parlour-door, and whispered some- 
thing to one of the clerks, in which the words ^officer,' Mmme- 
diately ,' were spoken loud enough to reach the ear of the gentleman 
with a short memory. He sprung from his chair, and endeavoured 
to push by me and escape, for which piece of rudeness I was com- 
pelled to knock him down. He rose, shook his fist in my face, and 
the dust off his clothes, and resumed his chair, as Mr. Cashuppe 
locked the door and put the key into his pocket. 

^' After a silence of five minutes, he begged and entreated Mr. 
Cashuppe not to give him into custody, and he would disclose all 
the transactions that he had had with Owen. The officer, who had 
just arrived, was ordered to wait in the outer room, and Mr. Dis- 
count confessed that, through the instrumentality of himself and 
the children of Israel, Mr. Kington had ' realized,' at a great sa- 
crifice, upon ail the securities, bonds, and mortgages of my poor 
father, and gone to France, whence he had received a letter frook 
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him about a week before, dated Havre-de-Grace. He allowed thai 
he had been yery well paid for his share in the transaction, and 
offered, if he should be indemnified from further trouble and ex- 
pense, lo accompany me or any one else to Havre, in search of his 
former employer *, from whom, he doubtless knew, he should get 
nothing more to compensate him for the public exposure, if not 
more serious consequences of his villany. 

^^When the preliminaries were satisfactorily arranged, I re- 
ceived 50Z. from Casbuppe, and posted with Mr. IKscount to 
Southampton. We sailed by the first packet for Havre, where we 
arrived on the second day. The only benefit that I derived from 
the voyage was the ridding my stomach of a great deal of bile *, for, 
on inquiring of Madame Strang, at the H6tel de Londres, on the 
quay, we learned that the gentleman in a military surtout and a 
foraging cap, with large moustaches and bushy whiskers, who had 
stayed at her house for a week under the assumed name of Colonel 
Owen, had sailed for New York two days before, in * the fast-sailing 
line-of- packets ship, General Washington, 800 tons burden, teak- 
built and copper-fastened;' a circumstance of which Mr. Discount 
was possibly aware, though he declared upon his honour he 
was not. 

"After obtaining our p^u pour VAngleterre by the agency of 
Madame Moussut, the feminine Commissaire d^Hotel^ we re- 
embarl^ed on board the Southampton packet. The wind was blowing 
hard from IheN. W., and we were very nearly wrecked on the back 
of the Isle of Wight. I was almost uncharitable enough to wisb 
that the vessel which contained Owen and his ill-gotten wealth might 
founder in the gale. I thank God that I did not whisper the thought 
evon to my own heart, for in less than a week the newspapers were 
filled with accounts of injuries done by the storm, and amongst 
them, ^ the total wreck of the Washington, for New York, off the 
Scilly Isles, not a soul saved.' 

"This news, which I conveyed as delicately as I could to Mrs. 
Kington, on my return to Oldeton, threw her into a serious illness, 
which, after a few weeks, proved fatal lo her. 

^^ I commenced reading so hard, that old Fidel had serious 
thoughts of throwing ' Tomline on the Thirty-nine Articles,' and 
^Pearson on the Creed,' behind the fire, for fear I should injure 
my health by over-application. I, however, was too anxious to 
relieve him from the expense of maintaining me not to persevere, 
and dechned all invitations lo enter into society, though kindly 
pressed to do so by my former friends, to whom the diffugiunt 
cadis cum fcece siccatis amid was not applicable. 

^^One day, as I was deeply engaged in a long dissertation upon 
(ho propriety of omitting or inserting a Greek article in a passage 
where its presence or absence did not interfere with the meaning oC 
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the text, James Jobs entered. He was now bead-waiter at ^ Tbe 
Lion,' a place I had obtained for him, to ensure iiis being near to 
me, and rendering me at his leisure those little services with which 
I found it diificuit to dispense. He brought a county newspaper in 
his hand, and pointed to an advertisement which he said he thought 
might be worth my attention. It ran thus ; 

" 'WANTED.— An A. B. of Oxford or Cambridge, the former 
would be preferred, to take the classical chair in a seminary for 
young noblemen and gentlemen. Salary liberal. Accommodations 
comfortable. Apply to Dr. Doonuffin, Acorn House, near Low- 
borough.' 

'^As Lowborough was only twenty miles from Oldeton, I de- 
termined to go over and offer my services to ^ take the chair/ though 
I had sundry misgivings as to my ability to All it with propriety. 
I did not like the idea of being a cane, as ushers are called, in a 
^boarding-school for young gentlemen,' and of sleeping in a double- 
barrelled bed, with a measly, rashy hooping-coughy, croopy, Miltle 
dear ; * but poverty must put up with strange bedfellows, and my 
present dependant stale was unpleasant. 

^^I went over, on the coach, to Lowborough, and, on inquiring 
for Acorn House, was directed to a fine old mansion, about a mile 
from the (own, which derived its name from an enormous represen- 
tation of ^a specimen of the food of the aboriginal Britons,' which 
was flxed upon a pointed sort of buttress on the top of the parapet. 

'^ I afterwards learned that the mansion, and the estate on which 
it stood, formerly belonged to an old family which, as old things 
are wont to be, was now nearly worn out. The last occupier had 
been ruined in contesting the county to oblige his party, and was 
living abroad to oblige bis eldest son, for whom the estate was 
being ^ nursed.' 

''The house had been advertised again and again, but, as the 
land was let away from it to several farmers, no gentleman would 
take it, and as Dr. Doonuffin offered to keep it in repair until the 
heir came of age, and to pay the taxes, he was permitted to live in 
it rent-free. The furniture and pictures, with the exception of the 
family likenesses, which still graced the gallery, had been disposed 
of by public auction. 

'' The park in which the house stood had been well wooded and 
stocked with deer, but the trees had vanished, as the landlord had 
been forced to ^cut his sticks' to pay his electioneering bills; and in 
the room of thef bucks and does, whosd carcases had been sold to 
fill the ' fair round bellies' of aldermen, and the skins to be made 
up into Woodstock gloves, several flocks of muttons were scfen 
nibbling the very heart out of the short sweet grass. 

" Dr. Doonuffin, whose history I afterwards learnt from his own 
lips, had been a linendfdper in London, but, being more slron^t^ 
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attached to bis wist^ciub and his womea than his business and 
his wife, had been twice a bankrupt. The first time he paid nine- 
pence in the pound, and started again with ^ great credit' to himself, 
and actually kept on for four months; but, as he could not meet the 
bills which then became due, he was again in the Gazette, and 
paid three farthings in the pound. He would, as he said, have 
*' tried it on ' a third time, but no one would give him credit for a 
skein of silk. His gay friends at the club — which was called ^The 
Bucks," — would not patronize a man who had no money to lose, 
and he would have been starved, had not the person who took to 
his business given him a place as shopman. Unfortunately there 
was a till in the shop-counter, out of which several silver coins 
had been missed, and as he was supposed to know the method of 
unlocking the till better than any one else in the place, he was 
recommended to lookout for another situation. He did 'keep a 
good look out,' and got a board, announcing cheap clothes, which 
he carried about on a long pole, at one shilling a day. If this did 
not give him much food, it gave him plenty of time for observation; 
and, in one of his walks across Tower Hill, he saw a crowd col- 
lected round a man, who was highly delighting them, particularly 
the women, by assuring them, in very powerful language, that 
they were all sure to go to — Hades, or Tartarus rather. But the 
most interesting part of the business to Mr. Doonuffin was, that at 
the conclusion of this comforting discourse a collection was made 
for the preacher, amounting, in coppers, tofifteen-pence<haifpenny, 
with which he retired to the nearest gin-shop. 

'^ Mr. Doonuffin resigned his board in favour of a friend that 
very evening, and, early next morning, went to Whitechapel, where 
he was unknown, and commenced preaching. He was too mild by 
far, and made but three pennyworth of impression on his hearers. 
In his next attempt, near Shoreditch Church, he d—d them to 
the amount of fivepence, and being taken up by a constable for 
preaching without a licence, which he and his hearers called 
^ being persecuted for righteousness' sake,' his fortune was made. 
He obtained a chapel, and, by paying court to the old women in 
the court where his chapel was situated, he did remarkably well, 
and, if he had not been married, might have formed a wealthy 
connexion. 

''- He formed, however, a connexion of another sort, and was 
forced to exchange duties with a brother ranter, who had come up 
from Staffordshire to a grand ' revival.' He soon became a ^ star ' 
among the Potteries *, and, as he wrote an excellent hand, and was 
a good accountant, he set up school, and assumed the degree of 
Doctor, without paying any fees for it. 

''When Acorn House was vacant, the lawyer, who had made 
his own fortune by ruining his patron, and was one of the doctor's 
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most attentive hearers, advised him to take the house, and advertise 
in every paper, every day for a month, for boarders at twenty-two 
guineas a year, including every thing. The plan succeeded, and 
bis house was so full that he was unable to teach the boys Latin 
and Greek (of which he knew not a word) himself, so he resolved 
to engage what he called a < regular tip-top out-and-outer from the 
university.' 

^^ When I was introduced to the doctor, he was sitting in his 
library— -in a large purple-leather reading-chair. Before him was 
a table with an enormous bible, open, and various tracts scattered 
about upon it. In appearance he wasa welRed man, with a roguish- 
looking eye, which he endeavoured to hide by combing his hair 
smooth over his forehead. He wore a neat but pharisaically-cut 
suit of black, and a small white plaited stock round his neck. 

^'I don't know what his ideas of an A. B. might have been, 
but he seemed rather surprised when I announced the object of 
my call. I had on a green cutaway coat, buff waistcoat, and white 
duck trousers, and certainly looked more like a sporting character 
than an usher. 

^' He asked me a very few questions about my attainments, and, 
when I told him I had readThucydides, Livy, a^d the usual routine 
of classics, seemed amazed at my erudition. He begged to see my 
diploma. 

'^ ^My diploma, sir?' said I ^ I really don't know what you 
mean.' 

(4 < Why,' he replied, 'I suppose you paid pretty handsomely 
for your degree, and of course you took a receipt for the money — 
a certificate to prove that yeu are what you profess to be — a Bachelor 
of Arts.' 

'^ I assured him, that, though a degree at Oxford was an expen- 
sive honour, they never gave us any thing to show for it. 

'* * I'm sorry for that, sir, for I must have a real A. B., and I 
know for certain that some men assume a degree to which they 
have no right or title.' 

'* *D. D.,' thought I, butp— merely said that I fortunately could 
prove my bachelorship by referring him to the Oxford calendar. 

'' ' This point being settled, he began to talk about terms, and 
seemed pleased when I told him that I merely wanted a home and 
provisions, until I could get into orders. 

" He offered to give me thirty guineas a year, which I accepted 
upon one condition, that I should have a bedroom to myself, and 
nothing to do with tbe boys out of school-hours. 

'' When this was also settled, and he had given me a plain hint 
that I should alter my dress, he introduced me to the dining-room 
and his wife, a yery fine woman, in every sense of the word, but 
evidently a Tartar. I dined with them, and returned to Oldeton, 
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promisiog to be in my ^ classical chair ' on the 25(h of July — the 
day on vhich the vacation ended. 

^* Old Fidel did not like the idea of my leaying him, and gave me 
to understand that I'had fixed upon a profession I should soon be 
glad to relinquish. He entertained me with a great many anecdotes 
of a friend of his who had been an usher in a school, and was tor^ 
tured to death by the boys. I had a notion that, as long as the 
muscles of my arm were sound, no such fate would befal me. 

^' On the eventful 25th I took up my abode at Acorn Houses and, 
as the boys did not return all at the same time, but kept dropping 
in, one by one, like singers in a country church, I had not much 
work to do for the first week. There were about ninety boys, and 
such boys I never saw before ! All had short-cropped hair, and cor- 
duroys, dirty faces, and brown holland pinbefores. To rule these 
brutes there were four ushers. I tried to form a class of the biggest 
boys, and drive the Latin grammar into them. It was of no use by 
fair means, so I determined to try what the stick would do. I told 
the biggest boy, who was a long loose-made lout, that if he did not 
learn his lesson perfectly the next morning, I should cane him well. 
'' ' WuU 'e though ? I should ray ther loike to cotch 'e at it ! ' he 
replied, with a verf knowing shake of the head, and a wink to the 
rest of the class, that made them all laugh. 

^^ I seized the doctor's walking-stick, which happened to be lying 
near, and shook it very significantly. The lad, by no means daunted, 
drew a large bread-and-checse-knife — ^a hack-knife as boys call it, 
and said : — 
'' ' If you do touch me, I '11 slick this into thee ! ' 
^' I struck him a sharp blow on the knuckles, and the knife fell 
from his hand. I then seized him by the collar, and gave him a 
sound thrashing, which winded me, crippled him, and destroyed 
the bamboo. One of his friends, who seemed inclined to defend him, 
I knocked down, and told the others I should serve them in the 
same way if they did not sit down quietly. 

^' As I had settled the two biggest bullies in the school, I thought 
I had done enough for one day, and retired to my room. In the 
evening, after supper. Doctor Doonuffin begged I would walk into 
his library, as he wished to speak to me. I went accordingly. It 
struck me that the library was perfumed rather highly with the scent 
of rum, and that the doctor's face was redder than usual, and his 
step not so steady and dignified. 

'^ He asked me if I ever smoked, to which I answered that I was 
fond of a good cigar. He confessed that he preferred a pipe of shag 
tobacco, and, opening a drawer, which ivas labelled ^ Anti-creature- 
comforts Society,' took out a box of Havannahs, his pipe, and a jar 
of tobacco. He rang the bell, and ordered a kettle of hot water, 
and, when it was brought, extracted from a niche in his bookcase, 
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inscribed, ' Spiritual Consolation for melancholy Christians,' a large 
stone jar of best old Jamaica, and a ditto of gin. 

^' As soon as be had made two very stifiT glasses, which he called 
^ whistlers,' and lit his pipe, he addressed me thus : — 

^^ *' Mr. Smyth, sir, I am yefy much pleased you haTe broken 
Bill BlinlLs's head ; for, to tell you the truth, I have often longed to 
do it myself, but was afraid of him. Without intending it, however, 
you have done me a great and irreparable injury. I profess to teach 
on the ^ soothing system.* I advertise ' no corporeal punishmenis,' 
and that boy Bill, and his friend Bob Bunks, whom you with great 
science and propriety knocked down, have run away, and to-wor- 
row, I dare say, half the school will follow their example ^ they 
canH to-night, for I've locked them up, and taken all their shoes and 
corduroys away. Come, sir, empt yourglass, and I'll brew again.' 
'*' I did so, thinking that a few more glasses would enable me to 
gain an insight into his real character. I ventured to ask him to ex- 
plain his ' soothing system.' 

a i Why, you see, sir, mothers don't like to have their children 
beaten black and blue, and boys will sometimes resist— as I know 
by experience ; for I assisted in a rebellion myself, in which my 
master was beaten to a jelly, and marked for life, by having his nose 
nearly knocked off with the edge of an unframed slate. I find it 
much more profitable and not half so dangerous to send them to bed 
without their meals— that's my plan, sir.' 

^' ^ But,' said I, ^I can see no economy in that, for I suppose 
they eat double at the next meal.' 

*' ' No such thing,' he replied. * If it's breakfast, I tell the cook 
to smoke their bread-and-milk, or stir it up with a rushlight ; if 
dinner, I cut them all fat, and underdone ; and if supper, I take care 
that they have a mouldy crust, andrindy cheese— that's my plan, sir.' 
^' ^ How you can teach boys without punishing them with a slick 
or rod, I can't imagine,' said I. 

^' ' Teach ! You don't suppose I teach? I keep three assistants 
besides yourself, sir, and no man who keeps a dog, thinks it neces- 
sary to bark himself. They teach — at least pretend to do so, which 
does quite as well. I attend to their ^ moral and religious senti- 
ments,' prayers and morning hymn before breakfast, prayers and 
evening ditto before supper, and bible twice on Sundays ; besides 
joining my own flock at chapel — that's my plan, sir. Come, empt 
your glass.' 

^^ ^ I am afraid,' I observed, ^ I shall not be able to do the boys 
justice, for they don't seem disposed to learn unless they are made 
to do it.' 

" ' Never you mind about that, sir— if they won't learn, it ain't 
your flault— you'll find it more agreeable to tell them their lessons, 
if they can't say them, than trying to make them do it *, take it easy 
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— that's my plan, sir. Give tliem plenty of books, best editions, 
well bound — it answers — twenty per cent, is a Tair profit. I mean 
all the boys to learn Latin — charge four guineas extra for it — that's 
my plan, sir. Take another cigar.' 

" * You keep your boys remarkably well, sir,' I remarked, ' and 
I can't think how you manage to do it for 22Z. per annum.' 

c( ( Why, as to the 22/. per annum, that I'll explain presently *, as 
to the provisions, you see, I manage in this way. If Mr. Lyver Ihe 
butcher does not send me pupils enough to cover his bill, I threaten 
to deal with his rival, Mr. Hart, and I always deal only with those 
tradesmen that send me their sons — if they slick it on, so do !•» 
pens, paper, slates, combs, brushes, knives, and Mrs. Doonuffln's 
domestic medicines — ^Epsom salts and Ippecakkyanny — mount up, 
I can tell you — that's my plan, sir— that's how I manage the vit- 
tieing department.' 

'^ ^ And as to the 22Z. per annum?' I inquired. 

it i Why, you see, sir,' he continued, pulling out one of his cards 
of terms, on which was a neat engraving of Acorn House, which 
looked very imposing on paper. ^ You see, sir, I circulate these in 
London, chiefly, where I have a large connexion in the dissenting 
interest ; read, and you'll perceive that I say ^ Noblemen and gentle- 
men's sons are splendidly boarded at the low charge of twenty-two 
guineas per annum, every thing included.' Now I had counsel's 
opinion on that card, and he tells me it can only mean that they are 
to be fed and lodged for that sum, it says nothing about being 
taught, so I charge extra for that — that's my plan, sir. Four gui- 
neas a year — guineas, you'll observe, get five per cent, by that — 
for writing, four for ciphering, four for book-keeping, four for La- 
tin, four for Greek, four for geography and globes, and four more 
for English literature, including poetry and BelFs letters. Add 
books, washing, and other little ancetterosy and you'll find it is not 
done for 22Z. per annum. Come, sir, empt your glass.' 

" To my inquiry ^ if he got paid,' he answered — 

« t Why, you see, sir, my friend Grigs, the lawyer, the senior 
deacon of my chapel, who put me in here rent free, receives two- 
and-a-half per cent, on all my bills, and, if the parents don't pay 
within a month after ' bill delivered,' he arrests them at once, and 
makes a pretty good thing of it^lhat's his plan, sir.' 

^^ I allowed it was a very ingenious one, but not calculated to last 
long. 

^^ ^You're mistaken, sir-, the boys are well fed, and their clothes 
well washed and mended -, their books are handsomely bound, and 
their copy and summing books neatly written out for them, and 
that satisfies most mothers. As the women have nothing to do wilti 
finding the money, they are very easily pleased ; besides, I'm sure 
of my boys for one year, as I never send in the bill for the first half 
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unlil Ihey return from the holidays, and have paid carriage down. 
They don't think it worth while to pay a quarter for nothing, and 
coach fares up and down in the bargain — that's my plan, sir. Take 
another cigar, and empt your glass/ 

^' ' Your boys, 1 apprehend, do not turn out very good scholars, 
and your plan, I still think, will in time defeat itself.' 

" * In time— very Irue ; but you see, sir, before that time arrives 
I have made a few hundreds — sham ill — advertise that the care of 
my health requires me to retire from public life — sell the furniture 
and goodwill for a round sum, and open again in another part of 
England — Ihafs my plan, sir.' 

" The rum-and-waler was beginning to operate — the whole man 
was altered— he winked with his knowing-looking eyes — thrust his 
hair back from his forehead into a respectable Brutus topknot and 
exchanged the whining-canting tones in which he had commenced 
his communications, for the bland, quick note in which he had 
been used to say to his lady-customers, 'Serve j^ou in a minute^ 
mum — can 1 do any thin more foryoM?' I therefore ventured to 
hint to him a wish to hear something of his early history. He readily 
complied with it, and gave me the account of which I have given 
a brief summary. 

'* 'And Mrs. Doonuffin/ said I, wishing to lead him on, ' was 
the daughter of—' 

" 'Skaley, the carcass-butcher of West Smithfield. A very fine 
girl she was, sir ; such a colour ! — all the effect of the smell of raw 
beef. Her father refused my offers of taking her carcass^ and swore 
I should never have a joint of her body. I persevered — private 
meetings — awkward, but likely results — the commodity was da- 
maged^— not marketable — took her off his hands for 500Z, with 
which I set up for myself— you know with what success. Old Skaley 
could not start me again — he killed himself by eating six pounds of 
his own steaks, and drinking a quart of gin for a wager. Gome you 
don't empt your glass. 

" ' I'm sorry to tell you, sir,' he continued, resuming his story, 
and putting on a chapel-look, ' that the only thing he left his daugh- 
ter was an ungodly liking for steaks and gin. I have tried precept 
and example, but without effect, to cure her of so disgusting a prac- 
tice — I mean in a lady. I once went to the expence of two rumps 
of prime beef, and had them cut up, and served hot and hot for four 
hours, and set a nine-gallon keg of gin by her bedside, with a tap in, 
and a tumbler by it. The only effect was, she declared, after the third 
plate, that she would not eat any more unless I would send out for 
a barrel of oysters, and make them into sauce for her. I did so— 
she got drunk, sir — veiy drunk, and was ill ; but it did not kill her 
— cure her, I mean, and I had the satisfaction of paying a long 
bill for draughts and pills, in addition to the original outlay for pro- 
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visions. I allow her a pint a day now, sir, and lock ap the 'cellar— 
that's my plan, sir ; but I suspect she has a plan of her own ; a pint 
could never affect her head, and make her snore as she does six 
nights out of the seven. Yet I must say, she's a prudent woman- 
must give her credit for that — she never gets fuddled till the boys 
are gone to bed. Take another cigar, sir ^ I am afraid you don't like 
them.' 

^' I told him I had^ I thought, given him good proof to the con- 
trary, as I had taken four, and was afraid to venture another. 

^' ' Four! what's four cigars?' said he, contemptuously thrusting 
another into my hand. ^Why, when I belonged to our club. The 
Buchs^ we never parted under a dozen, and on grand nights, a 
dozen and a half, with liquid to match. Ah, those were the days! 
sich prime chaps! dabs at whist! Do you play whist, sir? — But I 
never play now — it wants four, and it's against the rules of the 
congregation — happy chaps the regular clergy — ^regular rubber 
every night if (hey like, while we poor voluntary labourers in the 
vineyard— d—n it — can't even lay a shilling on the odd trick. We 
might manage a game at cribbage — pretty game for two — ^learned 
it of my little Susan — nice girl — apt to peg rather too fast." 

*' ' Susan who ?' 1 inquired. 

" * Don't recollect her other name — nice little girl — rather ex- 
pensive — two pound a week, and lots of muslin — she never wore 
cotton. Free admission to Drury Lane, and all that — Mrs. Doo- 
nufiin very jealous of her -, but we can manage a touch at cribbage , 
a shilling a game, and half a crown on the rub \ got a board there 
in that drawer marked ^ Whole Duty of Man.' No one will know 
it — my wife never intrudes here ^ I tell her that I can't be inter- 
rupted in composing my moving discourses, and she's better en- 
gaged — that's my plan, sir. Empt your glass.' 

^^ There is no rule without an exception — it may have been said 
before ; and Mrs. Doonuffin, to prove it, made an exception to her 
rule of never interrupting the doctor's compositions ^ for just as he 
was compounding another ^ whistler,' XXX strong, a violent scuffle, 
and tjiie sounds of voices in anger, were heard in the passage lead-* 
ing to the library, the door of which was dashed violently open, and 
the lady of the house rushed in, dragging by the hair of her head 
with one hand, and cuffing on the cheek with the other, a plain- 
looking, squinting woman, who held the situation of box-maid in 
the establishment. 

'''Mrs. Doonuffin was constitutionally liable to severe attacks of 
the ' green-eyed monster,' and her husband's ' gallivantings,' as she 
called them, had increase the disorder to an alarming height. She 
never hired a girl who could boast of a pretty, or even a not-ugly 
face, but gave a pound a year more wages for a person pitted with 
the small-pox, two for a squinter, and would willingly have given 
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an additional fiye Tor a brokea nose and an eye knocked out ^ a 
(oottiless wretch, with a Richard-the-third back, was invaluable. 

'^ She hurled the box-maid into the room, and furthered her pro- 
gress by an application of her foot au derriere, and staggering up 
to the doctor, after locking the door, stood with one hand akimbo,, 
aod the other holding on by the table *, and as soon as she had re- 
covered her breath, which had been exhausted by her extraordinary 
exertions, she addressed him in a speech which certainly had the 
merit of rapidity and indistinctness of articulation, mingled with 
the tones and slang of a cockney hackney-coachman. 

" 'So — so — so, you wile, vorlhless willan, you hoverfed, double- 
faced, dissembling conwenticler!! you otblooded, preaching, and 
prayering woluntary ! ! ! you sarm-singin, vench-enticin congre- 
gationer! ! ! You ain't satisfied with avin vun 'oman as dotes upon 
you dreadful, and as ought to be the comfort of your soul, and the 
hidul of your art! her as brought you a lovely babby a month arter 
she was married—a lovely babby, I say, though it was a dead un ; 
but you must go for to try to sedoose a poor, hinnocent, nasty trol- 
loping, unedicated creator like that.' 

'^ The lady pointed a la Siddons indignantly at the box-maid, 
who was doing, what is called an impossibility, two things at once 
— crying bitterly, and arranging her * dishevelled locks.' 

^^ The doctor, who had laid down his pipe, and popped his grog 
under his shovel hat, looked in the direction indicated by his wife's 
hand, but merely replied, 

" * You're drunk, Mrs. Doonuffin 5 you've been drinking, marm, 
and have allowed your sanguinary imagination to get the better of 
your ordinary sobriety of demeanour.' 

'^ 'I get drunk, you solitary, selfish sot! You're beastly drunk 
yourself, and fancies has bother people his the same. You — ' 

'*' Fearing that 1 might be de trop in this interesting marital and 
uxorious squabble, I ventured to ask to be allowed to retire ; but 
the lady begged I would be seated, and listen to her tale of the 
wrongs inflicted on her by the ' vorlhy and respectable minister of 
tlie Woluntary Chapel.' 

^' ^ This wery last hevening as ever was, hi was hobligated for 
to hask the assistance of that young 'oman to cip me hup to bed, 
cos I was a sufl'erin from a giddiness in my ed — ' 

^^ ^ Ginniness, you mean, marm,' said the doctor. 

" * Feller! who's a lorkin to you? Veil, I feels wery faint jist as 
hi gits to her room, and hi sais, Bettyysais hi, we'll go hin and sit 
down a bit. She tries to purwent me -, and the more she tries, the 
more I would not be purwented. Yell, I sits down on the bed, and 
on the piller I finds this wery suspicious and hundeniable harticle!' 

''She extracted from her pocket a very large and comfortable 
anti-rheamatic double-cotton nightcap, that evidently formed n6 
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portion or a female's toilette^ and threw it indignantly at her 
husband. 

^^ ^ There canH be no doubt, you perOdious hoathbreaking hindi- 
\idual, as you was a going for to — ' 

^^ What disclosures might have ensued must remain a mystery, 
for Dr. Doonuffin jumped up, and gave his wife so hard a pat od 
the head with the folio bible^ in reply to her challenge, indicated 
by ^ throwing down ' the nightcap, that she fell to the floor perfectly 
insensible. The doctor raised her in his arms, and, with the assist- 
ance of the box-maid, who knocked her mistress's head against 
the doorpost — by chance, of course, as she passed the door — con- 
veyed her to bed. 

'^ When he returned, he relighted his pipe, and coolly observed, 
* That's my plan, sir.' 

'*• He fell into a deep reverie, and, I presume, from the exertion 
he had undergone, seemed to be much intoxicated, and troubled 
with the hiccups. I did not interrupt him as I was engaged in 
meditating upon the pleasant life I should be likely to lead with 
this happy couple, and the nice young noblemen and gentlemen 
committed to their valuable superintendence. 

'*• After nearly a quarter of an hour's silence he roused himself, 
and requested me to ^ empt my glass.' 

'' I declined, and begged to be allowed to retire. 
'' ' One more — one more, my dear (hiccup) young friend— a 
parting cup; a bumper at parting, but that (hiccup) ain't in the 
hymn-book.' 

^^In spite of my/ resistance, he contrived to pour a quantity of 
gin into my glass, and a still larger on the carpet, and, having filled 
his own with pure rum, he sat down and began again. 

" 'You're a very nice young man — I know you are — I feel it 
here (hiccup) — I've formed a very violent affection for you •, I have 
indeed — David and Jonathan-like— Sampson and Delilahish — ^Ruth 
and Boaz a fool to it (hiccup)— I'm going to prove it — you're a 
fool ! — you're going into the church— you're an ass ! (hiccup.) Take 
my advice and try the volunteers— voluntaries, I mean. You don't 
care about whist — what's the use of being ordained? pawed by a 
bishop? (hiccup.) What's a curacy? Forty pounds, and keep your- 
self ! — Buy a bible— cheap enough at the pawnbroker's— join the 
jumpers, shakers, or screamers, it's no matter which — get a chapel, 
two hundred a year, and all your grub (hiccup). Single man — stick 
to the women — lots of white pocket-handerchiefs — dine with one — 
sup with another— nice and hot— breakfast with a third— prime 
twankay — never mind the men, and your fortune's made. Gel 
married to — ' 

'* Whom, he could not inform me; for in his zeal to gain me 
over to his notions— to ' convert me to his faith,' I ought to have 
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said — ^he used much gesticulation, and, advancing too forward in 
his chair, he lost his equilibrium, and fell with his forehead on the 
edge of the fender. 

^^ I left him, and sent his friend the box-maid to him, who, I 
imagined, would know how to take care of him and carry him 
to bed. 

^^On the following day he appeared at 'prayers and morning 
hymn,' with a large patch of sticking-plaster upon his forehead, and 
after breakfast he took me by the arm, and walked out into the 
park. He begged I would take no notice of the little touch of epi- 
lepsy he had had the night before, as it might alarm the female part 
of his congregation. 

^^ I assured him I would not, and inquired after the health of 
his wife* 

^^ ' Ah ! that horrid vice ! Mr. Smyth, she has a most distressing 
headache, and can't get up — a soul insnaring sin, sir — she can't 
eat breakfast — I always lay in a good one— that's my plan^ sir.' 

'* Soon after I had taken my 'classical chair,* a very stout man, 
in very thick brown top-boots, and a very large ash-stick in his 
hand, came into the school-room, and, after surveying the three 
English ushers, walked up to me, and begged to know if my name 
was Smyth. On my answering in the affirmative, he asked me ' if 
I was the man as thrashed his son yesterday. ' 

*' ' Yes,' I replied, ' and I think he richly deserved it.' 

" ' Oh I*— thee dost thee, and wouldst thrash un again ?' 

'^ ' Decidedly, if he dared to draw a knife on me.' 

'-' ' Wouldst tlirash un well? Hit un hard loike?' 

'' ' Certainly, as hard and as long as I could.' 

" ' Dang it, mon, gee's thine hond! I loike thee the better vor 
it. But thee didn't do un half justice. Goom along wi' I, and I'll 
shew thee how to whop un.' 

'' I followed him to the hall, where master Billy and his friend 
Bobby were standing and listening sulkily to a lecture on impro- 
prieties, delivered by the doctor, upon ' his plan,' and in his best 
didactic style. 

" Mr. Blinks caught hold of his son, and beat him so severely 
that I was forced to interfere. 

*' ' There, my lad, that's the way to whop un ! I'll gie thee my 
ashen stick, and a good dinner whenever you loike to coom over 

to farm.' 

^' Mrs. Doonuffin did not make her appearance at dinner, but 
sent for her friend, Mr. Grigs, the lawyer, and deacon of the 
chapel. Soon after he arrived, the doctor was summoned to his 
wife's bedroom, and a long discussion ensued ' with closed doors.' 

" In about an hour's time I was summoned to the library, 
where I found Mr. Grigs solus. He put three five-pound notes 
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into my band, and told me that Doctor Doonuffin had altered his 
mind, and meant to untertake the classical department himself— 
he had paid me for the half-year, to which I was fully entitled, and 
had taken my place in the Oldeton coach, which would be at the 
lodge in a few minutes. I took the hint, the notes, and my depar- 
ture. 

'' Mr. Grigs walked^with me, telling one of the servants to follow 
with my boxes. I turned round to ' take a last fond look' at Acorn 
House, and saw the respectable owner at his bedroom window -, he 
made a sign, by putting his hand to his moulh, like a person in the 
act of drinking, and pointed behind him towards the bed, to in- 
timate, I suppose, that his wife was the cause of my dismissal. 
Grigs shook hands with me, and hinted that the ' tongue was a 
dangerous weapon,' and that the ^ least said the sooner things were 
mended' — a hint which 1 took — disclosing my adventures only to 
Fidel and James Jobs." 



'' Well,'' said the Bursar, ''I think that must do for to-night. 
Peter ! — brandy-and-water — and put me in mind of sconcing the 
cook to-morrow morning. Eels overdone, mutton underdone, snipes 
a mass of corruption, and fondu scorched to a cinder — ^it's too bad 
— ril sconce him a guinea." 

" Very right," said the dean. " We will dine in my rooms next 
week — finish Sam's MS., and give Goquus another trial. If he 
don't succeed belter than he has to-day — we'll expel him. It's 
abominable that we should be deprived of the few little enjoyments 
lo which we are justly entitled under the founder's will." 

Omnes, — '' Very abominable indeed ! ' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SAM SMYTH'S MS. — continued, 

''P., my dear ! " exclaimed my affeclionatc wife, in rather over- 
loud tones, at Ihe foot of the staircase, *' dippishy voo^ the Dean 
has sent for you." 

" I'll go to him as soon as I am dressed," I replied. 

^' Thenyiife voter tqylet as quick as you can, for he is in a 
great hurry, and his temper ain't none of the best when he's 
thwarted." 

To this base insinuation I made no reply, but hurried on my 
clothes; and rejecting Mr. Chaps's offer lo lake off my beard " in 
less than no time," went into college, and found the Dean walking 
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up and down the cloisters with his finger to his nose — a habit in 
which he invariably indulges when thinking profoundly. 

He started as from a dream when I asked him what he wanted 
. me for, and without replying went up to his rooms. I followed 
him ^ and when he had closed the door, stirred the fire, and seated 
himself in his well-stuffed chair with his legs on the comforter, 
addressed me thus : 

** Peter, I've been thinking deeply, but unsuccessfully." 

" Very unusual with you, sir," I replied. 

*' I know it, Peter — I know it •, your powers of recordation will 
enable you to remember that I invited our Bursar and senior tutor 
to dine with me in my rooms." 

*' Yes, sir, to give Coquus an opportunity of retrieving his 
character." 

*' You have an excellent memory, Peter, for it's a week ago; an 
interval of time during which I have been occupied in thinking 
painfully and profoundly on — what I should order for dinner. 
Heigho ! It is a very important matter — very. What can I do?" 

** Leave it to Coquus, sir." 

" No, Peter, no 5 his ideas are too common-place; his imagina- 
tion does not reach beyond cod's head and shoulders — a joint and 
pudding. What can I do ? really one's life in college is nothing but 
worry and care. Would that our beneficent founder had consider- 
ately appointed a Mrs. Dean to share in the weighty duties of my 
important olBce," 

** 11 would have been a comfortable arrangement in some res- 
pects, sir, no doubt; but perhaps it is better as it is." 

** Perhaps it is, Peter — you speak from experience. Go and 
consult with Mrs. Priggins, and let me know her opinions m- 
stanter-''^ 

" Mrs. P., my dear," said I, to my wife, who was industriously 
engaged in knuckling a mass of paste, to form what she calls a patty 
de i;o, which she considers is the French for a calf-tart, *'lhe 
Dean wishes you to give him a bill of fare for a nice little dinner; 
even in so trifling a matter he adheres to the duxfceminafacti.''' 

** Why, as to ducks. P., tame uns is out, and wild uns ain't come 
in ; but Ml make him a cart^ I worn'l edicated by a shay-de- 
queezeen for nothing." 

After denuding her arms of the flour in which they were hidden, 
she took a pen and a scrap of paper, and with those strange contor- 
tions of face peculiar to persons who are unaccustomed to public 
writing, made out her cart, which I conveyed as rapidly as possible 
10 the expecting Dean. 

He wiped his spectacles, deposited them carefully on his nose, 
and unfolded the important manuscript; but after turning it firsX 
one way, and then another, holding it close to his nose, and then 
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at the distance of his extended arm, threw it on the table in a rage, 

exclaiming — 
'^ Peter, mother Priggins is an ass ! '' 
I could not contradict him, but ventured to ask respectfully, if I 

could remove any little difficulties arising from illegibility or inac- 
curacy. 
^'Little difficulties, sir! Why there are hieroglyphics in that 

document that would puzzle the professor of Arabic, and drive my 

friend of the Anglo-Saxon chair mad/' 

''Allow me to expound, sir; I know her hand well.'' 

'' No doubt \ and have felt the weight of it too/' 

Of this indecent allusion to our private arrangements, I took not 

the slightest notice, but picked up the cart and read the contents, 

which were these — 

Purtarge 
O ree ally paoray, or els, o shoe. 

boredoover, 
wheat narteeye and jambon de Yorkshire 

Poison. 
filly de sole and moroo ally mater doteU 

Peayce de raysistance 
JiUy de boo sotay o troofov blanket de vo o shampinion 

ontermay. 
pom de tare al o desell, and schickoray ally crame. 

on tray. 
queeze de pully and paredri o naturell 

Patty sery. 
vollyv^ong de sareyell de vo. and toort dongweel vegitarbles, 

pang andjrumarge ar discrayshun. 

''Well, sir,'' inquired the Dean, when I had with difficulty 
made out my wife's characters, "what do you understand by all 
that nonsense? Really the miseries of a college life are almost 
unbearable ! " 

" Leave the dinner to me, sir, and Fll do my best to satisfy you." 

" I will, Peter— I will; you have relieved me of an immensity of 
anxiety. The stomach sympathizes with the mind — ^bring me a 
basin of gravy-soup, and a pint of sherry, immediately." 

I will not say what dishes resulted from my consultation with 
Coquus; they proved so satisfactory to all the party that the Dean's 
eyes twinkled with delight, the Bursar's sparkled, and the senior 
tutor expressed his admiration by winking at both of them, and 
uttering an emphatic " hum." Instead of being sconced and turned 
out of his situation, the cook was rewarded by an order for a gallon 
of beer in the buttery. 
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^^Now/' said the Bursar, *-' if your port proves as good as tlie 
dinner, we will pour out a plentiful libation to the manes of poor 
Sam Smyth/' 

The Dean looked a little indignant at the if^ but, slowly imbib- 
ing his first glass, nodded approvingly, and pronounced it decid- 
edly to be '^ Syms's best." 

The Bursar and tutor positively declined giving their opinions 
upoQ ihe first glass ; but, after the third, expressed their '' satis- 
faction in being able to accord with the sentiment expressed by 
their hospitable friend at the head of the table." 

I can safely say that they were right in their judgment, from 
the two glasses I contrived to prig out of each bottle — merely as 
a sample. 

The Bursar had come provided with the remainder of the MS. , 
aad proceeded with the story — thus : 

^' My sudden removal from Acorn House was equally as agree- 
able to old Fidel as to myself. He fondly hoped that the taste I had 
had of the sweets of ushership would reconcile me to Uving on 
his bounty until I could get a curacy as a title for orders. In this 
he was mistaken. I appreciated his kindness too highly to trespass 
upon it ] I therefore called on my friend, and former master. Dr. 
Bright, and begged his advice and assistance in procuring some 
employment which would provide me with food and raiment until 
the period of my ordination arrived. 

^^ I found him sitting in his little study, which opened by a glass- 
door into his garden. A heap of uncorrected exercises lay at his 
elbow, and a pile of impositions — that is, tasks done out of school- 
hours as a punishment — were being consigned to the flames. 

^^ ^ Good morning, Dr. Bright. Youare, I see^ at your usual work.' 

^^ ^ Ah ! Mr. Smyth, I am pleased to see you. I am indeed em- 
ployed as usual ^ my life resembles that of the horse in the mill, 
Ute same dull round of grinding, grinding, grinding, day after day, 
and my mill produces but lilUe grist. I must not, however, com- 
plain -, for when I look around at my former college friends and 
brother clergymen, I see so many of them, men of superior at- 
tainments and greater moral worth than myseh^, wearing away their 
Uves in penury and want, on small hvings or smaller curacies, that 
I must consider myself fortunate. How are you employing your- 
self now?' 

^^ ^ I am reading for orders, sir*, and, as you know the misfor- 
tunes of my family, I need not tell you that I am, at present, de- 
pending on Mr. Fidel for support. I have ventured to call on you 
to solicit your interest in obtaining me some situation as private 
tutor in a £afflily, or even teacher in a school.' 

^^ ^ As to the latter, my dear sir, you had better break stones on 
(he road at a shilling a day, or, like the Israelites in E^y^t^ iskakfiK 
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your (ale of bricks without straw, than pass a life of misery in such 
a situation. I always have, and always shall endeavour to treat my 
assistants as gentlemen and friends ; but boys will be boys, and 
ushers will always be looked upon as a pack of cards — manufac- 
tured only to be made a game of.' 

^^ I told him that I had had a fortnight's experience in ushership, 
and would rather not undertake the office again, if any other 
means of getting my living could be obtained ^ and briefly detailed 
to him my adventures at Acorn House, omitting the scene in the 
library. 

'^ 'Ah, sir, if the world could only see into the trickery prac- 
tised by sucti illiterate and imposing characters as Dr. Doonuffin, 
the cause of education would be much advanced -, but I will not say 
more on the subject, as my remarks might be considered selOsh 
and interested. I am happy to say I have it in my power to re- 
commend you as private tutor in the house of a clergyman, who 
has three little boys whom he wishes to have prepared for Eton. I 
do not know him personally, but, from all I have heard of him, 
he is a kind-hearted, though very eccentric person. 1 will give you 
a letter of introduction and recommendation to him, and would ad- 
vise you to ride over and deliver it in person.' 

" He sat down, and wrote what my modesty induced me to con- 
sider a very complimentary testimonial, and directed it to the 
' Rev. Naaman Nightshade, Rectory, Neitherside.' He then wished 
me success, and begged of me to apprize him if the situation did 
not suit me, and he would endeavour to procure me another. 

''Old Fidel, to whom I showed my letter of introductioo, was 
much pleased at the very favourable opinion given by Dr. Bright 
of my abilities and qualifications ; but he could not draw any wide 
distinction between an usher in a school and a tutor in a private fa- 
mily. He had the same ideas of rude boys, dogs-eared books, large 
canes, applepie-beds, and short commons, as being common to all 
classes of subordinate teachers. Had I been appointed head-master 
of Oldeton grammar-school, the case would have been altered, as 
he fancied an immensity of dignity belonged to any gentleman who 
was fortunately able to obtain such an enviable situation. 

" He knew something of the Rev. Naaman Nightshade, because 
he had banked with us for seven years, and the little he knew had 
not tended to raise him in his estimation. Fidel, like most persons 
in his situation, was very accurate in his accounts, and was wretched 
if he could not make his incomings and outgoings correspond to a 
farthing every Midsummer and Christmas-day. Now Mr. Night- 
shade, it appeared, was so careless in money matters in a large 
way, that his account was frequently overdrawn, and all warnings 
on the subject were unattended to until they stopped the supplies. 
When this was the case, he would call, and without examiaiDg his 
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account, which was another serious offence in Fiders eyes, apo- 
logize very humbly, and pay in a large sum, offering to pay in- 
terest for the amount to which he had overdrawn. 

'^ I confess that I thought if this was all that could be alleged 
against him, it was nothing very serious. 

" Neitherside was but seven miles from our borough ; but I had 
never even seen the rector, as he seldom went into society, being a 
very learned man, especially in the oriental languages, to the ac- 
quirement of which he had dedicated almost all his lime. 

" I hired a pony and rode over to the rectory. The house, which 
was loo large for the living, was, as far as I could judge by the 
exterior, in a shocking slate from want of repairs, and the tllhe- 
barn, which stood wilhin twenty yards of it, was nearly falling 
down. The garden which separated Ihem was a perfect wilder- 
ness of cabbages, flowers, weeds, and shrubs, mingled together in 
the oddest confusion. 

^'I hung my pony's bridle to the gale, and was going, as I 
thought, to walk up to the door and knock ; but the gate was locked, 
and I could find neither bell nor any other medium of communi- 
cation with the inhabitants. I began shouting as loudly as I could, 
and my efforts were so far successful, that I awoke a large slumber- 
ing Newfoundland dog, who aided them by an accompaniment 
contra-basso, 

'^ The effect produced by this duet was not exactly such as 1 
expected, for instead of a ' liveried menial ' appearing to ' open 
wide the castle's gate,' a little woman popped her head up from 
amidst a bed of brocoli, and stared at me as if she had never seen a 
gentleman before. 

'* ' Hilloh ! my good woman,' I cried, beckoning to her to ap- 
proach, ' is your master at home ? ' 

" Without replying to my very plain question, she cried out in a 
sort of scream, ' Gracious goodness ! oh ! ' took up her basket in 
which were several decapitated heads of brocoli, and, with the 
beheading instrument in her right hand, ran into the house as I 
supposed. 

'*• I waited five minutes, thinking that she was, what servants 
call, making herself ^ fit to be seen ' before she came to let me in. 
I then began shouting again. Again my friend in the rough great- 
coat aided my endeavours, but no one appeared. 

^^I walked round to the back of the house, thinking that (here 
might be a side-gate, through which admittance might be gained. 
I could find no other entrance, however, than the gate at which 
ray pony stood, cropping the weeds wilhin his reach. As the dog 
was chained up I resolved to scale the palings, which I effected 
with some little damage from the splinters and tenterhooks to my 
sitKlown-upbns. I walked up in a quiet lounging way to tVv<^ d^o^^ 
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hoping that some one might see me from the windows and apprize 
the rector of my arrival ; but, to my great surprise, I found them 
carefully boarded up. The door was knockerless, so I applied the 
toe of my boot with great vigour to the panels. The door, ap- 
pearing to have too strong an attachment to the lintel and posts to 
dream of a separation, and no one appearing to answer my sum- 
mons, though subpoenaed very audibly, I took the path round the 
house, by which the vegetable-cutter had just before vanished, 
taking care to keep at a respectful distance from the bow-wow, who 
was preparing to commence his hostilities, by raising his mane and 
showing his grinders, as dogs are apt to do when their suspicions 
are once raised. 

"' I found myself in a sort of courtyard, between the stones of 
which the rank grass and moss were protruding ; in its centre stood 
what had once been a handsomely-carved stone-pump, with a 
sundial on its top. The nose, or gnomon, was twisted all awry, and 
the hours were ' thrown into a horrible state of confusion,' by the 
dial's reclining uneasily at an angle of 45*^. It was surrounded on 
one side by the house, and on the other three by buildings which 
had once been devoted to horses, coaches, and harness — laundries, 
breweries, and other useful offices ; but which now seemed to have 
retired from business, and to be totally without employment, ex- 
cept as a harbour for rats and other vermin. 

^' I kicked as vigorously at the back door as I had done at the 
front, and with the same result. I began to fancy that I must have 
mistaken the house ; but the directions I had received, and the con- 
tiguity of the church, made me feel that this must be the rectory. I 
confess I felt a little angry ajt being treated in so strange a manner, 
and was determined to gain an entrance if I was ^ had up' for house- 
breaking. I accordingly raised myself by means of a hook, which, 
formerly in the palmier days of the house, had served to hang 
horses' bridles upon, and managed to gain the sill of one of the 
windows. This was evidently the window of the kitchen, for before 
a small fire there was a chicken pirouetting, with other indications 
of dinner. I tried to raise the window, but it was fastened, and I 
did not choose to risk the loss of two or three fingers by smashing 
the glass with my fist. I jumped down, and, by the aid of an old 
waterbutt^ ctimbed up to a window on the other side of the door, 
which, like the kitchen-window, was half closed by the bottom 
shutters being pulled up. 

''The moment my head appeared above the shutter, bang went 
a pistol or gun, the ball of which passed through and shattered the 
pane of glass within a foot of me. I need not tell you thai I des- 
cended much quicker than I ascended, and ran into what had been 
the stable, for fear of a second shot. 

''I waited for some minutes, peeping through the window 
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without seeiDg any one , but, at lengtli, a powdered bald head 
shewed itself at the broken pane, and then a face in which terror 
and alarm were strongly depicted. By its side, after a few seconds, 
appeared the countenance of the servant whom I had seen in the 
garden. After peering about for some time, they seemed to talk 
earnestly together, and I resolved to shew myself, not doubting that 
my respectable outer-man would allay their very extraordinary state 
of alarm ; but the moment I appeared, they disappeared, and the 
woman uttered her ' My goodness gracious ! oh P in a most piercing 
shriek. 

^^I was puzzled what to do under these very extraordinary 
circumstances. If I presented myself at the window, I felt assured 
I should be used as a target for a second shot. If I went to the door 
and kicked again, I might have been fired at through the panel. 
At last I hit upon a plan, which fortunately succeeded. I split the 
end of my ashen riding-stick with a knife, and inserted my letter 
into the slit, as I had seen the crier of the court do at our assizes 
when he had occasion to hand up a message or note to the clerk of 
arraigns, or any of the barristers. I held the letter up to the broken 
pane, and was much pleased to find it snatched off my stick with a 
violent jerk. 

'^ After waiting a few minutes, which I imagined were occupied 
in the perusal of my despatch, the door was opened with some diffi- 
culty, as it was protectckl by more locks, bolts, and bars, than are 
used for a prison-gate, and the rector rushed out and began to 
shake my hand and apologize to me for the rude reception I had 
met with through an unfortunate mistake. 

'^ He ushered me into the room from which the shot had come, 
and, to my great surprise, introduced me to the cabbage-cutter as 
Mre. Nightshade. Her dress and appearance were certainly in- 
ferior to her station ; nor did her manners indicate the position 
she held in the family ^ for to the 'Mr. Smyth, my dear/ of her 
husband, she replied, with the species of courtesy called a ' short 
bob,' * Hopes I sees'e well, sir.' 

^^ Before I proceed with the account of our interview and its 
results, it will be better to give Mr. Naaman Nightshade's history 
as briefly as possible. 

^' In one of the numerous courts in the neighbourhood of Carey 
Street, Lincoln's Inn, lived Mr. Nightshade, senior, the father of 
the Rector of Neitherside. He was a painstaking, busy little man, 
who earned a livelihood by keeping a bookstall, which was much 
resorted to by bibliomaniacs, who delighted in worming out odd 
volumes of books, valuable only for their antiquity, uselessness, 
and scarcity. 

^^ In that dingy, dirty, well-filled store, at the age of fourteen, 
Naamao was placed by his father to keep shop whilst l\^ ^v^sox^wv 
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lo look for, and purchase at, ' old libraries for sale.' He had had 
a decent education at the Wesleyan school, of which sect his parents 
were rigid and conscientious followers. 

^/ Whether his being named after Naaman the Syrian induced 
him to study the Syriac language, or the finding of an old grammar 
of that tongue amidst his father's stores, I cannot say. He applied 
so zealously, however, to his new pursuit, that he entirely neglect- 
ed the business of the shop, or rather window, for most of Night- 
shade's bargains were completed out of doors. His mother, fortuna- 
tely, had no other child, and found time to attend to the business 
and shield him from the anger of his father^ who cared nothing 
for the contents of his books beyond what they would fetch in the 
market. 

'' Naaman had managed to make himself tolerably well acquaint- 
ed with his favourite langua^, and had commenced the study of 
Hebrew, before his father discovered the manner in which he pass- 
ed his time. He was surprised when he returned home, and 
relieved him from attending to the store, that his son, instead of 
slipping out and playing with the little dirty boys in the court, 
went up to his room and only left it to eat his meals in haste, and 
then, too, not unless he was summoned ; still, as the boy was quiet, 
and, as he thought, attentive to the business in his absence, he did 
not trouble himself about the matter. 

'' It happened one day that his mother, who went daily to 
Glare-market, to purchase provisions, met with an accident by 
slipping upon a piece of turnip-paring, and was obliged to keep 
her bed for a few days. Naaman tried all he could to leave his 
books and watch the customers who peered over the stall as they 
passed -, but, on the second day, thinking he could read and watch 
too, he brought down his pentateuch, and was soon so deeply 
engaged in it that all else was forgotten. 

*' Among the constant purchasers at the stall was the vicar of 
the parish— -a little, queer, irritable old gentleman, who spent most 
of his time and all his money in collecting old and rare editions of 
the Classics. It chanced that an Elzevir Horace lay in Mr. Night- 
shade's window, upon which Dr. Cobweb had cast a longing 
eye, and determined to cheapen, if possible — but to buy, at 
any rate. 

" He took up the book, and, pretending to examine it in a care- 
less manner, as if it were of no value in his eyes, asked, in a sort 
of contemptuous tone, what was the lowest price of Uhat thing.' 
To which he was surprised at receiving no reply. He repeated it, 
and seeing that the boy did not even raise his head, hastily and 
unjustly concluded that he meant to insult him. 

^^ He entered the shop, Elzevir in hand, and, putting the 
question for the third lime, in a very loud voice, without obtaining 
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an answer, gave poor Naaman a smart blow on the bead with the 
rare edition, and called him a dirty little blackguard. 

Naaman sprung from his stool, and gazed on the \icar with his 
eyes in which there was ' no speculation -^^ then, quietly rubbing 
his head, sat down again and went on with his studies. 

^^Dr. Cobweb could not stand this, but did what he rarely -did 
with a book he purchased — made use of it, and raised sundry 
bumps upon the head of his insulter. 

^^Naaman stared, and repeated the rubbing process, and, as he 
had been busily tracing the course of the river Hiddekel, answered 
his tormentor's question, ' What's the lowest price, you little raga- 
mumn?' by assuring him, ^That it Qowed through Assyria and 
Ethiopia, and emptied itself into the Persian Gulf, by the two 
branches called Pison and Gihon.' 

'' The doctor, who, as a divine, was supposed to know all this, 
rewarded him for the ill-timed information^ by giving him as sound 
a thrashing as so small a theologian could indict. 

^^ Nightshade pere arrived home at (his moment, and was sur- 
prised to find his old and excellent customer maltreating his boy ; 
but, on listening to the cause, was so enraged, that he seconded the 
motion, and thrashed him himself with the bag of books which he 
had been busied in collecting that morning. 

" The only apology poor Naaman could offer was, ' I was only 
a-reading of Hebrew ^ ' but it drew the vicar's attention, and, upon 
questioning the boy, he was surprised to find that he had made 
some little progress in the language. 

'^Naaman told him that he liked the Syrian better, which led to 
further explanations, the result of which was, that the doctor gave 
him a guinea to atone for his unjust blows, and, after a time, pre- 
vailed on his father, who hesitated only from religious scruples, to 
send him as a private pupil to his curate, to prepare him for college. 
^' T^aaman made such excellent use of his time, that at the age of 
seventeen he stood for and gained a scholarship at St. Mark's Col- 
lege, in our University, and, after a successful career through the 
schools, was elected to the chair of Arabic professor. 

^^ After committing several enormities, arising from his habitual 
absence of mind, he was presented, by the prime minister of the 
day, to the government-living of Neitherside, as a reward of his 
great learning and piety. 
^^Of his eccentricities at college, I shall only give a specimen. 
'^ When it came to his turn to preach his first sermon, as profes- 
sor, before the University, he prepared a discourse, and took for 
his text the well-known words, ' Speak, I pray thee, to thy servants 
in the Syrian language ; for they understand it.' And, in order to 
prove that he did so, he wrote so long and zealously, that when the 
day arrived and St. Mary's was crammed, he coailaued vt^^^VAYiS|> 
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Tor three hours, and was amazed to find, when he lifted his eyes 
from his book, for the first time, that all his audience had deserted 
him, but the vice-chancellor, the proctors, and the beadles, who 
were all looking very sleepy and tired. He stared, closed his MS., 
and, without uttering the usual conclusion, rushed from the pulpit, 
and, unattended by the pokei^bearer, ran all the way to his rooms 
without his cap. 

'' He married an agreeable, amiable lady, with whom he passed 
two years of uninterrupted happiness. She, however, fell a victim to 
consumption, after giving birth to a girl ; and, as a residence in 
Oxford grew distasteful to him, he resigned his professorship, and 
retired to his living, taking with him the child and its nurse-maid. 
'^ In the country, his old habits, resulting from absence of mind, 
against which his wife had cautiously guarded him, returned with 
greater force,''and many were the absurdities he committed, to the 
amusement as well as annoyance of his parishioners. 

^^ It not unfrequently happened, that, just as he was leaving his 
house for church on the Sunday morning, his servant Tabitha, or 
Tab, as he familiarly called her, was obliged to remind him that a 
pair of drawers and a dressing-gown were not exactly the proper 
costume for the reading-desk and pulpit, and the congregation 
were kept waiting until Tab pronounced him all right. 

^' One day the sermon which he had prepared for an especial oc- 
casion could no where be found. The house was searched from top 
to bottom, but without success, and he was obliged to substitute an- 
other discourse, which had no reference whatever to the service for 
which his flock were assembled. In the course of the following week 
Tab found (he missing manuscript in the soup-tureen, where her 
master had deposited it that he might be sure to know where to 
find it. 

" Unfortunately for his parishioners, he fancied himself very 
clever in physic, and undertook to relieve the parish doctor of a 
great deal of trouble and expense, by offering to give attendance, 
advice, and medicines gratis. How many he might have killed had 
he been allowed to persevere in his practice I cannot guess, but one 
unfortunate mistake that he made induced the village Esculapius to 
decline his further services. 

'' A poor old woman, who was suffering severely from indiges- 
tion — the consequences of eating some tough bull-beef — sent to 
him, and begged his assistance to relieve her. He felt her pulse, 
examined her tongue, and went through the usual routine of medi- 
cal humbug with professional nicety, and, on uttering his usual 
' Hah ! I've an idea^' asked her if she had ever taken castor-oil. 

'^ ' £es, sir, often and often/ replied his patient. 

'"Then Fll send you some— mix it in a basin of gruel, hold 
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your nose tight while you drink it, and the nauseousness will not 
offend you.' 

"'Ees, sir, Iwool.' 

^' Naaman sent her a pint bottle of the nastiness, and the old lady 
turned the whole of its contents into the gruel, and then with great 
difficulty, and after holding her nose for three-quarters of an hour, 
into her stomach. The consequence was— she was nearly killed, 
and threatened to ^have up ' her pastor and master for trying to ^ pi- 
son ' her. This, and the administering of tincture of opium, instead 
of tincture of rhubarb, to an infant who had the pantinoodles, 
which is supposed to be Anglo-Saxon for the belly-ache, induced 
him to give up practising the healing art. 

^^Tab, who really loved the infant intrusted to her care, was 
kept in a constant state of alarm, lest he should operate on his own 
child whilst it was teething ^ but, being, as single gentlemen's maids 
are wont to be— pretty nearly master, she would not allow him to 
see the babe until her fever had subsided. 

" ' Tab,' said he to her one evening, ' I've an idea.' 

^^ ^ Should n't wonder — you has a good many of 'em, and very 
queer ones some of 'em is.' 

'* ' I 've made up my mind to it — decretum est. ' 

'^ ^ Don't talk so to me, but put it in plain words.' 

^^ ^ I'll get married again,' said her master to the maid, who, not 
liking the idea of being subjected to petticoat-government again, 
after having had every thing her own way for some time replied : — 

^^ ^ And wliat woman do you think would go for to marry such 
a queer, odd body as you ?' 

** * Ah ! very true — I — I never thought of that.' 

" * I knows of but one,' said Tab, dropping her hand, by chance, 
on her master's knee, and, looking into his eyes with her own pretty 
blue sparklers, ^ as 'ud put up with all yur queer ways, and make 
you comfitible for life.' 

** * Ah ! you've an idea—and who is she ?' 

^^ ' Lawks !' cried Tab, approaching closer, and taking his hand, 
which she squeezed affectionately ; ^ can't you guess?' 

'^ ' I have not an idea,' said Naaman, returning the pressure, 
and looking excited. 

cct^^y y^]^Q can be a more properer person tlian she as has 
brought up your blessed beautyus babe, ever sunce it left its bless- 
ed mother's bussum?' 

^* ' I hai^e an idea — it's you yourself, Tab,' exclaimed Naaman 5 
^come to my arms!' 

^^ ^Tab, like an obedient domestic, did as she was bidden, and 
received an exuberant Chaldaic embrace with great gratitude. 

<^ ^ The following Sunday the rector himself published the bans 
of marriage between ^ Naaman Nightshade, widower, and Tabitha 
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€rumpley, spinster, both of the parish or Neitherside ; ' and as do 
just cause or impediment could be found against the proposal, they 
were united, and Mrs. Nightshade in the course of three years ga^e 
birth to three very fine boys. 

^'Though the marriage lowered Naaman in the eyes of his lady 
neighbours, who were looking out for him, for themselves, or their 
daughters, he did not care. Tabitha made him an excellent wife 
and servant, looked after his little comforts, and prevented every 
little contre-temps that might have occurred from his eccentrici- 
ties. She never disturbed him in his studies, and filled and lighted 
his pipe for him at his accustomed hours. 

^^ These virtues, for in that light Naaman beheld them, made 
Tab, as he still fondly called her, appear an earthly angel in his 
eyes ; to her he intrusted every thing — except the education of his 
children, which she wisely refused to undertake. 

" The girl, now nearly seventeen years of age- 1 speak of the 
time when I arrived at the rectory —was still at a boarding-school. 
The boys were with Dr. Bright at Oldelon, who, finding they 
showed more talent than is usually found in boys of their ages, had 
advised their father to send them to Eton, as better calculated to 
bring them into notice, than a quiet, unpretending free-school. 

'' I must now account for the very warm and cool reception I 
met with on my arrival. 

" Several robberies had been planned and executed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Neitherside by a daring gang, who ware said to be 
under the command of a young man of good family, who had run 
through a great deal of money, got deeply in debt, and been turned 
out of doors by his father, who had been nearly ruined by his extra- 
vagance. 

" The rector who was not very courageous, had had his fears 
heightened to such a degree by his wife, whose favourite studies 
were the 'Lives of Highwaymen,' the 'Newgate Calendar,' and 
'Jonathan Wild,' that he determined to barricade his house so 
effectually day and night, that Captain Flinl-and-Steel — so the 
leader of the gang was called — with all his men, should find it no 
easy matter to invade it. 

"It happened, unfortunately for me, (hat the captain's dress 
was described in (he 'Hue and Cry, as consisting of a green cut- 
away coal, with metal buttons, a buff waistcoat, while duck trou- 
sers, and a white hat. He was also said to ride a thorough-bred 
pony. 

"Now Mrs. Nightshade, when she arose from the brocoli-bed, 
and saw me standing at the gate in the identical dress, (which I 
have described as beins: considefed objectionable by Dr. Doonufiin 
on my arrival at Acorn House), and holding a bay pony by the 
bridle, fancied thai I was Captain Flint-and-steel in proprid come 
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to break id and steal. She accordingly told her timid husband that 
^ one of the most blood-thirsty, ill-looking, gentlemanly villains, as 
she ever clapped her blessed eyes on, was a standing outside, and 
threatening to eat her and her master up piecemeal.' 

" The rector immediately barred the back-door, and recon- 
noitred me through the keyhole of the front-door, and, when he 
saw me scale the gate, in spite of his tenterhooks, was assured his 
wife's suspicious were just. He got his pistols, meaning to frighten 
me if I attempted to get in at the window ; but his nervousness was 
so great when he saw my head above the shutter, that the pistol 
went off, and alarmed him quite as much, and perhaps more, than 
it did me. 

^^My sudden descent from my dangerous situation made him 
fancy he had shot me and become a murderer, and, when he saw 
me alive and well, peeping round the corner of the stable, he had 
no doubt that I was lying in ambush, waiting for an opportunity 
of returning his Ore ; an idea in which his wife confirmed him, by 
quoting many passages from her favourite authors, wherein were 
detailed sanguinary instances of deep and determined revenge. 

"*Tab, my dear,' said the rector, after he had read my testi- 
monials, ^Mr. Smyth will dine with us.' 

" ' Goodness gracious I- oh ! ' replied the lady. 'I'm really quite 
ashame^ to set him down to one fowl.' 

"'I begged she would not say any thing more in the way of 
apology : but Naaman, pulling up his stock with an habitual jerk, 
said, 

*' ' I've an idea — kill another.' 

''But Mrs. Nightshade had disappeared before this villanous 
order could reach her ears. 

"During the interval which Mrs. Nightshade employed in 
' knocking up a bit of dinner,' an arrangement was made between 
the rector and myself, in which it was settled that I should have 
the use of the gardener's cottage for myself and the boys, with James 
Jobs to wail upon us. We were to have our meals at the rectory, 
to prevent the necessity of a second cuisine, and, what he dreaded 
much, a second female about the premises. 

" In addition to a very liberal salary, he offered me his valuable 
services in preparing me for ordination. Thus I was, as the masons 
say, 'comfortably tiled in,' and began to fancy that Fortune was 
tired of kicking me so viciously as she had done lately. Scarcely, 
however, had I taken possession of my humble cot, and assisted 
James in arranging my books on their shelves, when a teller was 
brought me, saying that my poor mother was dangerously ill. 

'' I hastened to my uncle's house, and found her dying— at least, 
so dangerously ill with dropsy on tlie cliesi, that the medical alten- 
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dani gave no hopes of her recoyery, and intimated that suffocation 
might carry her off without a minute's iBfarning. 

^^ I attended her incessantly for a fortnight, neyer leaving her 
bedside for above five minutes at a time, a confinement for which 
I was rewarded by her gratitude, and an opportunity of examining 
my thoughts and feelings, which went far to reconcile me to enter- 
ing the church. 

'' After her burial I returned to Neitherside, and commenced 
operations with my pupils, whom I found extremely docile and 
gentlemanly, and so far advanced in their classics, that I confess I 
was obliged to ' read up ' to keep a-head of them. 

^^ I trust they profited more by my cramming them, than I did 
by their father cramming me ^ for, though his will was good, his 
long-indulged habits defeated his intentions. As soon as the boys 
were in bed, I used to go up to the rectory, taking with me my tes- 
tament and bible, with passages marked which I wished expounded. 
Let the subject be what it would, geographical, historical, or theo- 
logical, in a few minutes Naaman would exclaim, ' I've an idea,' 
and go off at score into the profundities of oriental literature, send- 
ing me away at eleven o'clock just as wise as I came, but with a 
promise, which I need not say was broken, to attend to my parti- 
cular questions on the following evening. 

" Six months passed — six happy months — for my mind and body 
were constantly engaged, and I had nought to trouble me. My 
mornings were passed with my pupils, my spare lime in shooiing 
and fishing, for which the neighbourhood afforded great facilities. 
In the evening I read again, and smoked my cigar with the rector, 
while he lectured on Chaldaic and Hebrew. 

'' Winter came, and with it a letter from the rector's daughter, 
whose existence I believe he had forgotten, for he had not seen her 
for four years. It contained a request that she might be allowed to 
return to her home, as her education was now finished, and she 
was anxious to see her father and brothers. 

^^ Tabitha, who foresaw an infringement of some of her rights and 
privileges, and visions of a lady Vmaid, an animal towards whom she 
entertained a decided aversion, was not very ready to granther young 
step-daughter a favourable answer, and hinted that she thought 
another year's 'Talian and moosuck' would be advisable; but 
Naaman 'had an idea' that his little girl — for such she was still in 
his mind's eye — was justly entitled to her share of the nice pies and 
puddings which Tabitha made for her brothers. He wrote, there- 
fore, and fixed a day for her return from Kensington by the coach 
to Oldeton, where some one was to meet her, and accompany her 
to Neitherside in a ' yellow postshay.' 

'' I had for some time expressed a wish to go over, see old Fidel, 
and offer my thanks to Br. Bright for having placed me in so plea- 
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sant a siluation. The rector ralher annoyed me by suggesting tBat 
I could >valk over and return with his ' little girl' in the chaise. I 
say annoyed, because never having seen Ihe original Mrs. Night- 
shade, the mother of Lucy, I could not divest myself of the notion, 
that she must have resembled the kind-hearted, but vulgar Tabitha, 
and that Lucy was a juvenile individual of the same species. I, 
however, consented to the arrangement, though I did not much 
like it. After dining with old Fidel, I went to the inn to await the 
arrival of the coach, which was still driven by my old friend and 
companion, Tom Whipcord, and called the Sovereign-day. * 

*' He arrived punctually to his time — with the short reins ready 
unbuckled, which he threw down to Jem the ostler, and told him to 
order out ' a yeller ' directly. As soon as he had descended, he 
shook me by the hand and said, 

" ' Ah ! Mr. Samivel— how's yer person ? ' and then winking in 
a very peculiar way to the coach-window, whispered, * My eyes I 
—there's sich a hangel hinside — look her up at Kensington, with 
sich a heap o' luggage, and an arp, or a geetar, or a pi-any-forty, 
or summit o' that nalur ! I was hobligaled for to ave a pair of 
leaders hover the ills.' 

*' This was my bird, of course — so I opened the coach-door, 
and as there were two young women inside, both closely veiled, ] 
inquired which was Miss Nightshade. A very sweet voice replied, 
' I am, sir; pray is my father's servant here to meet me?' 

'*' The bustling hostess, in assisting her to alight, informed her 
that *■ the chaise was ordered, and that that gentleman,' meaning 
me, * the family tutorer, was to accompany her home 5' a piece of 
information that seemed to surprise her, and cause her to examine 
my looks a little more closely than she had done by the light of the 
coach-lamps and the ostler's lantern. 

*' As soon as the luggage was strapped on to the chaise, and Jem 
pronounced it ' all right and tight,' the ' (Irst turn ' was ordered 
out, and I went into the parlour to announce the fact to Miss Lucy. 
Judge of my surprise. Bursar, when, on entering the comfortable 
and well-lit parlour, I found one of the most lovely girls I had ever 
seen. She was rather above the middle height, and a little inclined 
to the embonpoint. Her face was nearly oval, her eyes very dark 
though not black, and her complexion somewhat pale ; but it might 
have appeared so either from fatigue, or from the profusion of dark 
auburn hair, which fell in ringlets beside it. 

''She smiled— I thought rather maliciously, and inquired, if 1 
thought it prudent in a young lady, who had just left boarding- 
school, to trust herself for seven miles in a chaise with a young 
gentleman, though he was a ' tutorer' in her father's family ? 

^^The clever way in which she mimicked the hostess's ' tutorer ' 
amused me, and I smilingly assured her, that, as it was b^ Vi^\ 

\0 
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father's express desire that the enviable opportunity of escorting 
her home had been gWen me, there could be no impropriety in my 
doing so. 

^' She gave me a look or very peculiar meaning, that led me to 
fancy that my infernal green cutaway and buff waistcoat, which I 
resolved to discard from that hour, gave me rather too knowing an 
appearance for the protector of one so young and fair. She merely 
said, that she had no doubt her father ^ had an idea ' — and she imi- 
tated his manner admirably — that she was still a little child, or he 
would not have left her to the protection of such a ^ay young gentle- 
man as myself. 

^^ During our journey home, which seemed to me shorter by at 
least six miles than it really was, our discourse, for I cannot call it 
conversation, was upon the well-worn subject, the weather — until 
all on a sudden she threw herself back in the carriage and burst 
out into a fit of uncontrolled laughter, which made me feel very 
unhappy in my mind, for I began to think she was laughing at me. 
When she had nearly recovered, I ventured to ^ hope she was 
amused.* 

^^ ^ I am exceedingly,' she replied. ^ I was laughing at the idea 
of my prim governess, who always spoke of young men as if they 
were devouring monsters, seeing you and me shut up together in 
a hack-chaise, on a deserted road, in a dark night. I think I see her 
horror at this moment ;' and again she indulged in a hearty laugh. 

^^ The ice being thus broken, our conversation became animated, 
and I found her exceedingly well-informed on most of the subjects 
on which we touched, but with talents for satire and mimickry, 
which, if indulged in without restraint, would render her most 
cordially detested — ^by her own sex, at any rate. 

" Had she seen any thing of the world, beyond the regions of 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, she would have been pro- 
bably more reserved in her manner towards a perfect stranger like 
myself; but she was completely a child of nature, and love of fun 
and glee was the only passion that as yet reigned in her heart. Her 
flow of spirits roused me, and I amused her very much by an ac- 
count of my reception on my first visit to the rectory. She proposed 
having a little fun with her ' dear funny father,' to which I of 
course consented. The plan was laid, and when the chaise drew up 
to the parsonage gate, and Naaman came out to greet his ^ little 
girl,' she collected her clothes around her, and shortening her 
height by half kneeling, h la Matthews, confirmed him in the idea 
that she was still the little child he thought her, and turning round 
to me, he requested me to lift the little dear in, as the path was very 
sloppy. To this she was too cunning to assent, but tripped before 
us, still stooping in a way that threw me into convulsions. On en- 
tering the parlour, she drew herself up to her f\ill height, and draw- 
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ing back her veil, thre^ herself into her father's arms. Naaman 
was too much surprised to return her affeclionatc embrace, and 
holding her out at arm's length, with one hand, and putting on his 
spectacles with the other, after surveying her for five minutes, ex- 
claimed, ' I've an idea — you're grown a woman ! Mr. Smyth, I've 
an idea — ^it was very improper/ 

^^ Lucy assured him I was a ^ very steady young man, and had 
behaved with the greatest propriety ;' which made me feel very 
oddly again — though I was afterwards convinced her words were 
not meant to convey any covert meaning. 

^^ Tabitha, I thought, was not quite pleased at the grown-up 
beauty of her step-daughter, butbehaved very civilly and attentive- 
ly to her ; the more so, perhaps, because she came unattended by 
a lady's-maid. Her kind ioquiries about the journey, and the fatigue 
of travelling, were cut short by Naaman, who ^ had an idea* that 
a little supper would be more agreeable to his child than all Tab's 
kind interrogatories. Supper was accordingly served, and I retired 
to my cottage to dream of Lucy Nightshade. 

^^ For a week or two, I confess, I rather disliked what I saw of 
Lucy's character *, I certainly feared her — she was so very satirical. 
She made a great many — to her, no doubt— amusing remarks on 
my substituting a sober suit of sables for my green cutaway and 
white etceteras ; and by her method of reading her brother's Eng- 
lish exercises, with which I had taken great pains, made them ap- 
pear the greatest nonsense that could be conceived. 

^^ Her father, instead of checking her, encouraged her remarks, 
as he ^had an idea' that it showed her talents, and amused me. I 
began to feel really uncomfortable, and avoided the rectory under 
one excuse or another as much as I could ; but this plan was soon 
frustrated, for she induced Naaman to come to the cottage two or 
three times a-day, to see that we were all comfortable, and to get 
flowers for her bouquets. 

^^ Inamonth's time she appeared completely chang6d, and treated 
me with a degree of reserve for which I couM not account. Instead 
of avoiding her, I paid her every attention in my power ; my gun 
and fishing-rod were thrown aside, and my leisure hours passed in 
walking with or reading to her. Need 1 say to what this led? I fell 
in love, of course — how could I avoid it ? I never owned my love, 
yet I felt that she knew the state of my feelings, and almost dared to 
think, returned them. 

'^One evening, as I was sitting with her and her father, who 
was smoking his pipe, whilst I was reading aloud a play of Shak- 
speare, Naaman, sending forth a cloud which nearly smothered us, 
exclaimed, ^ I've an idea ! ' I lowered my book to listen to the 
^ idea,' and Naaman, after looking first at Lucy, and then at me, 
said, 
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" ' I sec it all—you love one another/ 

'' Poor Lucy blushed, of course, and saying, ^ What a Ycry odd 
man ! ' rushed out of the room. 

^^An explanation ensued, and I confessed that I was strongly 
attached to Lucy, but had not informed her of my attachipent, as 1 
felt that my circumstances were not in so flourishing a condition as 
to justify me in asking her hand. 

. " ' I've an idea — you're a very honourable young man. I've 
planned it all — I've an idea — that I make myself rather ridiculous 
in the pulpit. Ill resign it to you.' 

'^This was perfectly true, as, of late, his absence of mind had 
increased so much, that he made many mistakes during the ser- 
vice, and sometimes forgot so entirely what he was about, thai 
the clerk was obliged to remind him that he was in church, and 
point out to him where to go on. 

*>' 'TsQ an idea!' he continued; Mhe boys shall be sent to 
£ton — you shall be ordained on this curacy — the stipend, and 
Lucy's fortune, which she inherits from her mother, will be 
enough for all your wants. Tab and I will resign the rectory to 
you, and retire to the cottage— you shall be married, and be very 
happy.' 

'•'' I reminded him that it was necessary to have Lucy's consent 
to this arrangement -, and he replied, 

'' 'I've an idea!— I never thought of that — but I'll go and 
sound her.' 

'' He left me in a very unpleasant state of suspense, and re- 
turned in a few minutes, leading in Lucy, and exclaiming, 

'' 'I've an idea! — she consents — take her — she's your's!' And 
while I was enacting the usuals upon such occasions with Lucy, 
he amused himself by making sundry pirouettes and figures, that 
would have done credit to an opera-dancer, and which would, 
probably, have been prolonged, had not Tabitha entered, and 
seizing him by his coat-tail, pinned him, or rather pinioned him, 
to his chair. 

'' As our road to matrimony was Macadamised, and free from 
ruts and obstructions, I will not dwell upon the events of our 
courtship, but will merely say, that every arrangement was con)- 
pleted ; and conclude my adventures, by detailing the circumstance 
that blighted my fair prospects for ever, and left me the miserable 
nervous creature that I am. 

'' About a week before my ordination, and after I had passed 
the usual examination before the bishop's chaplain, I proposed to 
my betrothed to visit some hills in the neighbourhood, which 
were much resorted to by picnic parties, on account of the pic- 
turesqueness of the scenery in the vicinity, and the extent of Ihc 
views from their summits. 
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^' It was a fine day in Ihe inonlh of May ^ iDdeed the sky was 
cloudless, and Ihe sun's rays more scorching Ihan they generally 
are at that early season of the *y ear. I walked by Ihe side of Lucy^ 
who was riding on a pony that I had purchased for her. The 
ascent of the hills I found exceedingly fatiguing, and was really 
wearied when I reached the top. 

'*• I had sent James on before us with a basket of refreshments, 
with which he was to await our arrival in a small circular slont^ 
building, which the lord of ihe manor had kindly erected for tho 
use of the numerous parties that visited the hills. 

*' After resting a while, and refreshing ourselves, we left th<» 
pony in charge of James,' and proceeded to the different points 
whence the finest prospects could be obtained. So entirely were 
we occupied in gazing at the views, and expressing our sentiments 
upon the loveliness of nature around us, that we did not notice the 
extraordinary change that had taken place in the appearance of 
the sky, until reminded of it by James, who brought the pony, 
and begged of Lucy to mount and ride back to the roundhouse as 
quickly as possible, as he dreaded the approach of a storm. She 
mounted, and we ran by her side-, but before we could reach our 
place of shelter, a few large drops of rain, and the rumbling of 
distant thunder, proved that my servant's prognostics were right. 

" The heavens seemed to be covered wilh a dark gray curtain, 
except in two spots, which appeared nearly black, and from each 
of these, which seemed hurrying on to meet as enemies in dread 
encounter — frequent flashes of forked lightning gleamed. As soon 
as I had placed Lucy within the building, 1 could not resist the 
desire I fell to view the extraordinary look of these two hostile 
clouds. I placed myself, in spile of the warnings of James and 
Lucy, under the projecting eaves of the roof, which was formed of 
some metallic substance. On, on came the dark masses, looking 
darker as they neared each other. At last they met, and one of the 
roost awful flashes of lightning I had ever witnessed ensued, fol- 
lowed by a clap of thunder, such as one seldom hears in this 
climate^ A second and a third followed in rapid succession, and, 
ere I could reach the door of the building, a fourth flash felled me 
to the ground, where I lay stunned, and recovered only to see 
James standing over the lifeless bodies of Lucy and the horse. 
The house was roofless — the lightning had melted the metal, and 
rent the walls asunder. 

^^ What ensued for some weeks I know not. James must explain 
all to you. When I was restored — partially at least — to health, I 
resolved to leave my kind friend, the rector, end the scene of my 
frustrated happiness. He was much hurt at my leaving him in his 
bereavement, but I could not stay — I should have gone mad if I 
had done so. Fortunately I saw an advertisement in the pagcc oC ^ 
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title to be obtained at Trevenny, Id Cornwall, whicb I resolted to 
accept. I wont down with James, and, after an interYiew with 
Messrs. Nibson and Inkspot, accepted their terms — niggardly as 
(hey were — and settled down as curate in a part of the island, 
where nothing could remind me of my lost happiness. 

-^ And now. Bursar, farewell! should this eter meet your eye, 
preserve a friendly remembrance of your oldfdend, Sam Smyth.*' 



*^I am rather glad that is over,'' said the Dean, yawning out- 
rageously ; '^ we college fellows ought not to have our sympathies 
over-excited. Peter, we will try your mixture, which the under- 
graduates call by an indecent name— make us a jug of egg-flip.'' 
^^ Excuse me," said the Bursar, ^'but as term is not over for the 
next month, I shall not venture upon that. Peter, bring me a glass 
of cold without, as usual. " 

However, eventually I made egg-flip iovfour, for which Mrs. P. 
commended mo highly. 



CHAPTER IX. 

"Ullo! Mr. Rakestraw," said my youngest boy, about two 
o'clock one morning, to the corpulent and civil landlord of the 
Shirt and Shotbag, "his father ere?" for he has the Oxford trick 
of exasperating his vowels and depriving his aspirates of their na- 
tural rights. 

'^Yes, Master Nic, he be." 

*' Where be'e, then?" inquired Nicomedes, which name the par- 
son gave him by mistake for Nicodemus. 

"Up stairs in the lodge-room— the Apollo — No. 2, first door to 
the left," replied the landlord*, "but you must not go in — ^you 
ara'lan Odd Fellow." 

"A Hodd Feller," cried Nic, scratching his head and looking be- 
wildered, "what's that? hallays thought father ha rummy hold 
cove, but hi never know'd has 'e was a hodd feller." 

Mr. Rakestraw scratched his head and looked quite as bewildered 
as little Nic, for, though he had kept a lodge for some years, he 
had never been called upon to explain the nature of odd-fellowship 
before. The scalptus digitorum elicited this very satisfactory elu- 
cidation. 

"Why you see, Nic, the Odd Fellows is a set of werry nice 
men, as comes here once a month and drinks and smokes, and 
spends their money like gen'lemen. They knows one another a 
thousand miles off, and if one on 'em gits in a scrape the tothers 
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gits him out on't. And they has officers and sich like, and banners 
and collars and all manner, and never tells their wires nuffin as they 
does — that's an odd fellow, Nic/' 

^'Well! hi never! — no never!" replied Nic. "And so father's 
one of them here sort, is 'e? Blowed hif hi don't go and tell mother.'* 

" Yes he is, you young tell-tale — he's 'Most Noble Grand' this 
werry evening, and is on the throne this werry moment, lectering 
on the science, and if you go to split to your mother, he'll split 
your head, and richly you desarvcs it, you young wusbird." 

''Well, then," said Nic, "hi vunt— hif— " 

"If what?" 

"Why, hif you'll stand a glass of peppermint and gin." 

The landlord, willing to ensure the secrecy so valuable to the 
interests of the craft, ga^e him a glass of bis favourite cordial, and 
chalked it up to me. 

" Now," said Nic, licking his lips and draining the very last drop 
from the glass, "just you step hup to the hold boy and tell him as 
ow Mr. Bowne and Mr. Tripes as tumbled hout of the cart, hand 
his very nigh dead— hat least hunsensible, and as sent for im to 
come to 'em directly." 

" Bless my soul ! " cried Rakeslraw, alarmed. "• Why didn't you 
say so afore?" 

"Why, ow could hi, hi should like to know, when you was a 
cramming me with hodd fellers and peppermint?" 

The landlord lost this very proper reply, for he had run up stairs 
as fast as his rotundity would allow him, and entered the lodge pale 
with his unwonted exertions, and the seriousness of the news he 
had to convey. 

" Most— Noble— Priggins." 

" A fine— a fine," from the brethren. 

"Most — ^Noble— <irand ! beg pardon— but— boy — Nic — at the 
door— two— masters — killed from a — tandem — dead and sent — for 
you," panted forth the landlord. 

I sprung from my throne, divested myself of the insignia of my 
office, and was preparing to obey the dead men's orders, when Dus- 
terly, who is our secretary and foreign correspondent, held me 
back, saying — 

" Wait ha hinslant — I want to put ha himportant hinquiry. Bro- 
ther Rakestraw, ow's the osses? hare they urt?" 

"Don't know — Fm — sure." 

'^ Then what a hass you hare," replied brother Dusterly. 

I burst from him and ran down to college as fast as I could, and 
found my boy Jem making two stiff glasses of brandy-and-water 
for the dead men, who were scolding him for being so long about 
it, and sponging their faces, which were covered with blood and 
dirl, with a couple of clean fine hoUand shirts, which they had 
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taken from the drawers of Mr. Solomon Stingo, into whose rooms 
they had bolted in preference to their own, as they were covered 
with mud, and Solomon was particular about his furniture, and did 
not like his liquors to be consumed. 

I turned Jem out of the room, finished compounding the grog, 
and inquired the cause of their accident. 

Just as I put the question, Mr. Wydeawake entered the room 
with Mr. Stingo, who looked three-parts drunk, and the other part 
disgusted at the coolness of his friends' drinking his hot brandy- 
and-water, and converting his undergarments — which cost twenty- 
four shillings each, as he informed them — into towels. 

" Well," said he, '' this is cool, however ! " 

''Is it, old fellow?" replied Mr. Tripes, sipping his grog and 
blowing it. '* I'm convinced it's hot — scalding hoi! Peter, put a 
lilHe cold water to it and another dash of brandy ; I hate nibbling 
at a glass, I want a swig,' which is pure Carthusian for a draught. 

" Peter! " said Mr. Wydeawake, '* in the closet in Mr. Stingo's 
bedroom you'll find some excellent whiskey ; bring a bottle of it 
and a lemon, and make a jug of toddy." 

" I say though," interrupted Mr. Solomon, " you might just as 
well have been civil enough to ask my leave." 

''Oh, bother about that. Stingy — I beg pardon — Stingo, I mean," 
replied Mr. Tripes, " out with the liquid, Peter, unkennel the 
bottle, and we'll begin the evening." 

I obeyed of course, and, when the toddy was made, Mr. Solomon 
thought he might as well have his share of his own whiskey, but 
Mr. Tripes stood sentry over it with the hearth-broom, and swore 
he should not have a taste, unless he drank off one bottle of his 
worthy father's best brown stout to clear his palate first. 

Solomon, it will be recollected, haled the very mention of malt- 
liquor in conjunction with the name of his respectable and justly- 
noted governor. He looked as if he would have killed his enemy 
if he dared; but, knowing Mr. Tripes's determined character, he 
quietly absorbed his bottle of stout, and was then allowed to sit down 
to the toddy, or, rather, the toddy-jug, for the trio had already 
emptied it. 

"Peter," said Mr. Richard Downe, " Peter, Mr. Solomon has 
no toddy." 

" Make him some directly, sir," cried Tripes. 

" I say though," again interrupted Mr. Stingo, " you might as 
well—" 

" Peter," cried out Mr. Wydeawake, " you may as well niakc 
three bottles at once \ here's lots of hot water." 

" I say though—" 

" And, Peter," exclaimed Mr. Tripes, flourishing his hearth- 
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broom significantly, ^Metus have a dash of curaQoa in it — you'll 
find a bottle under the bed.'' 

" I say though—I won't stand <Aa«," said Mr. Stingo. 

'' You shan't, my dear fellow," replied Tripes, and down he 
knocked bim by a well-directed blow of the hearth-brush. 

" Now Solomon," cried Mr. Wydeawake, ''shew yourself a 
man! " 

He seemed inclined to do so, as he actuallj^ doubled his fist, but 
unclosed it again when he saw Mr. Tripes, who was just in his 
glory preparing to clear for action by taking off his coat, and 
contented himself by articulating fiercely 

" You shall hear from me to-morrow morning." 

'' All right, old fellow," said his opponent, putting on his coat 
again. '' Peter ! cigars ! they are stowed away in his hatbox upon 
the bedlop." 

Solomon made no remark, but looked unutterables, and helped 
himself to a large tumbler of toddy, which he would have enjoyed 
very much had not his hand been so unsteady from previous drink- 
ing, or from Mr. Tripes jogging his elbow, that he poured the 
contents outside instead of inside his neckcloth, and scalded him- 
self unmercifully. 

'' Never mind, old fellow, better luck next time. I'll hold your 
hand," said Mr. Downe, filling his glass and administering the 
whole at one gulp as successfully as if he hadbeen drenching a horse. 

Solomon sat perfectly still for five minutes, watching them 
lighting his cigars. Then his eyes began to look glazy, and the 
colour left his face. This paleness was succeeded by a hiccuppy 
sort of convulsion of his whole frame , and a short bobbing back- 
wards and forwards of his upper person, and a frequent shuffling 
change of the position of his feet. 

" Look out for squalls," cried Mr. Tripes. 

" Peter, put that beast to bed," said Mr. Wydeawake. 

*' Take all the cold water away," continued Mr. Downe, " and 
empty a bottle of his governor's porter into his ewer. 

The former order I in mercy obeyed, but not the latter ; and, 
though Mr. Solomon resisted, I succeeded in undressing him, and 
having put all things in the order requisite upon such occasions, 
locked him in and put the key in my pocket ; as I knew that if ac- 
cess could be obtained to him, he would very soon be lugged out 
again, and drenched with water first, and cork-and-candle-greased 
afterwards. 

While pretending to put things in order, which was merely an 
excuse to stay in the room, I listened to a garbled account of the 
adventures of the evening, but on the following day I heard Mr. 
Wydeawake describe the whole affair at a wine-parly, and, as 
well as I can recollect it, will tell it in his own words. 
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^' So Dick and Tripes were nearly being rusticaled Ihis morn- 
ing/' observed some one. 

^^As near as a toucher," replied Tripes, ^^and weWe got an 
imposition that will bring Chops, the barber, five pounds very 
easy, and are confined to college, after nine, for the rest of the term." 

"What was it for?" 

**0nly for tandemizing." 

*'Not exactly," said Mr. Wydeawake, "but FU tell you the 
whole slory. 

* *' You must know that we made up our minds to go OTcrand see the 

ABINGDON THEATRICALS, 

because old Chatty — now tobacconist and snuff-seller, but formerly 
a flrst-rater at old Drury, especially in French characters — bad con- 
sented, at my especial request, to perform M. Morbleu, which he 
played in London for fifty successive nights. 

^' I promised Jackman, the manager, whom I knew from his hat- 
ing played in our part of the country, to make up a party and get 
him a good house. He is a very industrious man, and keeps a large 
family just above starvation point by his unremitting exertions. 
Old Chatty was looked up to by him as a star, so I invited him to 
meet him in my rooms, and after warming them with wine, left 
them for ten minutes to settle pecuniaries ; and I belieye it was 
arranged that (hey were to divide the profits between them, the 
^ Lion,' of course, having the best share, as Jackman had to pay 
the other performers as usual. 

" I offered to drive Chatty over in a buggy, but he declined, 
under the pretence of having his dresses to lake over — as he was to 
play Sir Anthony Absolute as well as Morbleu. His real reason 
for declining my offer — for there was plenty of room for bis ward- 
robe under the buggy — was that he had vowed never to ride in a 
gig again, because one of his town friends had capsized him about 
six weeks before ; and he fell so heavily on a conspicuous part of 
his person, that his ^ sederunts' were any thing but agreeable for 
a month afterwards. He went over on the Southampton with Bey- 
zand, in the morning, having to attend a rehearsal, and to drill the 
rustic actors in the ' little business' of each scene. 

'^ Dick Downe wanted me to join him in a team, but I declined*, 
for though I have no doubt of his capabilities as a Jehu, yet acci- 
dents will happen -, and I have a great respect for my personal ap- 
pearance, and a horror of crutches ; nor do I think a man looks the 
handsomer for having his nose dislocated, and his eye covered over 
with ^a green veranda.' 

'^ Dick found a victim in Tripes, who cares for nothing, so that 
he can get his beer -, and, as there is no public between Oxford and 
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AbiDgdOD, lie tboughl the quicker the journey was done the better. 
Dick procured his old favourites — Woodpecker and old Peter *, for 
Kickum can deny him nothing, they are on such very intimate 
terms. He teas^ I believe, with Mrs. Kickum six nights out of 
seven, and plays at ^ hunt the slipper' with the girls.'' 

Dick energetically denied the fact, and threw an orange at his 
slanderer's head, which missed him, and nearly knocked Mr. Stin- 
go's right eye out. 

"I believe," continued Mr. Wydeawake, '' that they got safely 
to Abingdon, though Dick Whiling, the carrier, said he was 
forced to lead the leaders round the turnings, which are certainly 
very awkward." 

*' What an infernal liar ! " in a parenthesis, from Mr. Downe. 

** I was determined to go over in a fly with my liberal friend 
Solomon, who always volunteers pikes, and Tom Springer, the 
M. A., who, as usual, wanted to walk, or row down and bathe 
on the way, though the ice is an inch thick. He sulked for five 
minutes at my declining to be metamorphosed into an icicle to 
oblige him, but his good nature returned when I promised to take 
a forty-mile constitutional with him another day. Little Rooke 
made up a fourth, and away we went with old Scuflledust's mules 
at a very good pace. The rest of our party went some in buggies, 
some on horseback — and we met, as per agreement, at the Crown 
and Thistle, wliich you will all acknowledge to be one of the verj 
best inns in England. 

^^ The worthy and excellent landlord rushed out of his little bar 
as the fly entered the gate-way, and called out ' attention,' as 
usual, which brought out two waiters, a brace of chamber-maids, 
four postboys, boots, George Blunt, the hostler, and a very fine boy, 
his son — remarkably like his father. 

** 'Shew these gentlemen into No. 4,' said our host ^ ' and George, 
take that bull-dog,' for Solomon had got little Snap with him, 
' and lie him up in the stable.' 

'* ' Here, Bill,' replied George,' ' I shan't have my fingers bitten, 
nor my stables dirtied. — You take and tie him up with the posters 
— the gen'lemen will give you sixpence, I dare say, and you wants 
it worser nor me.' 

''Solomon wanted to save sixpence by tying her up himself, 
but George told him ' he did not consider as he was behaving like 
a gen'leman," which settled the point. 

" Our host, like other great men, has his little peculiarities — one 
of them is a peculiarly merry laugh, which would break the heart 
of a melancholy tee-totaller, and a peculiar way of telling a good 
story, singing a comic song, and giving imitations of remarkable 
characters. Another is a very peculiar cut coat, which always fits 
too much or too little — his tailor evidently wishing to ^ ^He hiai a 
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wrinkle ' or Iwo with every fresh garment; but his great peculiarity 
is, that he h^s not a bottle of bad wine in his cellar^ Credat Judceus! 
It's a fact. 

'^ Soon after us arrived the tandem, and, of course, Dick's first 
inquiry was, who drove the mail, the Defiance, and the other 
coaches which run through the town -, and the next, the residences 
of their respective wives and families, to which George Blunt an- 
swered, ' I neither knows nor cares.' 

'' The rest of the party dropped in by degrees, and although 
we had dined at five, and it was now only seven, it was thought 
requisite to have some refreshment. Anchovy toasts, devilled 
biscuits, mutton chops, kidneys, and grilled chickens, were or- 
dered, and the cook to his (for he is a dog-cook), great disgust, 
was summoned to the kitchen from his beer and tobacco at the tap. 
These, with sundry glasses of warm with, and cold without, huge 
pitchers of XXX,. and tankards of cold swizzle, proved so good, 
that it was carried nem. con. to have a second edition of them 
after the play, and invite old Chatty and Jack Greatman to partake. 

^' Most of you know Jack, because you have heard him sing, 
do a bit of ventriloquism, and imitate the French-horn, keyed 
bugle, and all sorts of music in my rooms. His history is a curious, 
but by no means an uncommon one. His father was a highly res- 
pectable tradesman, and gave Jack a good education ; but, before 
he could apprentice him to any business, misfortunes came upon 
him in rapid succession, and Jack, having nothing to do, hired a 
l>uggy9 and a servant with a livery-coat, and a hat with a gold 
band round it, and went over to France, where he had a capital 
lark ; and after he had spent all his money, and spouted the trap 
and horse to raise the necessary, returned to find the old man a 
bankrupt, and himself penniless. 

^' He might have got work if he had wished, but he did not; he 
entertained very gentlemanly notions about the respectability of 
doing nothing. 

* Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis/ 

was his motto. He lived for some time on the good-nature and hos- 
pitality of his relations and friends in the neighbourhood, and having 
plenty of leisure for practice, became a tolerable proficient in the 
arts of singing, and those other accomplishments, for which he is 
so justly celebrated. 

'^ When his friends began to think that a song, however well 
sung, and a story, however well told, were but a poor recompence 
for sundry slices of beef, mutton, or pork, with vegetables and 
bread to match — not to mention quarts of ale and glasses of grog — 
for Jack was always what he calls a ' wet un,' they gave him very 
plain hints that he must look out for a cupboard of his own. This 
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was a puzzler. Jack looked about him, and saw no prospect of a 
cupboard, or of any thing to put into it, if he were possessed of it. 
He tried to think for what he was fitted. The law ! He did not like 
the idea of being nailed to a desk, copying musty deeds and parch- 
ments, and being obliged to work by folios, like a stone-breaker 
on the road, who is paid by bushels — he wanted to work ^ by the 
day.' Divinity! He had been bred up a dissenter — a baptist; and 
he thought, as he said, he ' could come it as strong as the minister,' 
and made an experiment before a looking-glass, but burst out into 
so loud a laugh at the sight of his funny face, as convinced him 
that that was >no go ! ' Physic ? It was dirty work — and what was 
worse, it was night work ; and after nine Jack was generally head- 
man in a public ; president, or vice, of the Harmonic Society ; and 
before twelve, drunk, or very near it. ' No go' again. 

'•^ But amongst the company, the Harmonics, was an apothecary 
who wanted an assistant, and he thought Jack would just suit him. 
He agreed to take him without a premium, upon condition that he 
was to keep sober whenever his master was drunk, and vice versa. 
Jack pounded away at the mortar, and sung over his work, and 
thought himself established for life ; but, after a fortnight, he told 
his employer he could not stand it any longer. 

u 4 -y^ijy j^Qf^ my (jgar Jack ?' inquired the doctor. 

" 'You recollect our agreement, master?' 

'''Perfectly,' 

" ' Well, then, I've been with you fourteen days, and you have 
not given me a chance yet. I can't stand it, and won't.' 

" Master stayed at home and got drunk that night, and Jack had 
bis turn, which he kept up for a week, when master interfered, 
and he was obliged to yield. How long, by the 'bucket' system, 
they might have gone on together, it is impossible to say, but a 
little event occurred that compelled them to part. 

"Jack's master had a patient about a mile from the town, in a 
retired part of a village. As there was nothing to be done in ' (he 
surgery,' and when that was the case, mischief was sure to ensue, 
he thought the best thing he could do would be to take Jack with 
him. They went to the cottage, and master went up stairs to his 
patient, leaving Jack below with half a dozen old women, who 
usually congregate in the house of death or illness. 

"Jack never could be quiet, and recollecting that he had some 
thoughts of turning preacher, thought a favourable opportunity was 
before him to try his powers on the congregation assembled. The 
noise he made was so tremendous, that the old women rushed out 
of the house, and the patient, who had been listening to him through 
the crevices in the floor, went off in a swoon, which the doctor 
mistook for death. He ran down stairs, and found Jack rolling on 
the floor in convulsions of laughter, which he undertook to cure by 
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thrasluDg him soundly with a flail which stood conveDiently in the 
corner. 

^' Jack could not brook this — no gentleman could — so he gave 
warning, and cut physic and his master for ever. 

'' Soon after this he luckily met with a country squire, of the 
Tony Lumpkin breed, with more money than brains, and wilh^ 
he lived, until he was turned out of doors to make room for a 
squiress, to whom, the squire thought, he might comnnunicate 
some secrets that were belter untold. 

^' After many adventures, which, with one exception, I will not 
record, he has gone on ever since, sometimes flourishing, but ge- 
nerally dependent on his wife's exertions, who gains a scanty Uve- 
iihood by dress-making. 

^' The tale I mean to tell is this : — ^There is a gardener in Abing- 
don — a regular character. He was missing from his native town 
for many years, and what had become of him no one could telt- 
nor can they now say for certain how he was employed during his 
absence. When he returned, he proved himself an adept in the arts 
of conjuring, pricking in the garter, thimble-rig, eating fire, and 
other such sciences as the frequenters of fairs and races are wont 
to practise. 

'' ' Knowing Jemmy,' as he was called, entered into a treaty, of- 
fensive and defensive, with Jack Greatman, and undertook to teach 
him his profession, which was more suited to his inclinations than 
either of the three that are designated the ' learned,' par excel- 
lence, 

'' Jack soon acquired sufficient skill to make a very good confe- 
derate, and it was resolved that the first exhibition of the partners 
should take place at Tubney fair, about four miles from home. A 
few yards of canvass, an old deal table, and a green baize cloth 
were hired, and a barrel of strong beer procured on trust, with the 
understanding that the cask was to be returned with the money on 
the following day. 

" The lent was erected — the table, with ils green baize, covered 
with the instruments of art, and packs of rather dirty cards. The 
barrel was broached, tasted, and pronounced to be excellent. Jack 
stationed himself outside, dressed in a kind of Chinese costume; and 
afler crying out, in sonorous tones, ^ Walk in, gentlemen and 
ladies, walk in, and behold the wondei/u/^ astonishing, miraculous, 
never-before-seen-in-any-otAer-parl-of-lhe-world conjurer — the 
Emperor Rum-fum-qui, who not only cfisplays the wonderful se- 
crets of his art, but gives you half-a-pint of strong beer into the 
bargain, and all for the small charge of one shilling — children and 
workey people Aa^ price.' He sounded a very clear French-horn 
note or two through his fist, and introduced the assembled crowd 
to Jemmy, who was dressed as conjurers used to be represented, 
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with a long beard, a pair of spectacles, and a black cap, a long 
black robe, marked with hieroglyphics, a black wand in his left 
hand, and a (stuffed) black cat on his right shoulder. 

"-' Their success exceeded their warmest expectations, and Jack, 
who was money-taker, bad his pockets full of silver and halfpence. 
The barrel was beginning to sound rather hollow, and ^s Jemmy 
was fatigued by his exertions, the canvass curtain was dropped, and 
the company informed, that the performances would recommence 
as soon as the Emperor Rum-fum-qui had eaten his imperial 
meal — which consisted of two red herrings — *sojers,' as he call- 
ed them, serick^ I presume^a bunch of inions, and a tuppenny 
tmsler? Jack despised such humble fare, and went to a stand, and 
had threepen'orth of ' sassiges,' standing. When he returned, he 
found his master pulling away at the beer-cup, as he thought, very 
unfairly. A laudable spirit of rivalry was excited, and each en- 
deavoured to get a better share than the other. The consequence 
was, that both of them got very tipsy-, and when the company re- 
turned. Jack could not stand, but sat on the empty barrel, taking 
the money and laughing, ready to kill himself. Jemmy tried his old 
tricks, but his eye and hand both failed him ; he burnt his mouth 
with the hot tow — pulled out a front tooth, instead of the fifty yards 
of tape — ^lost his peas under the table — turned up the wrong card 
every time *, and, in trying to play with the three balls, tumbled 
backwards off his throne, perfectly insensible to the kicks and cuffs 
that were mercilessly bestowed upon him by the angry crowd, who 
insisted on having back their money. 

'^ Jack demurred to this, and held out as long as he could speak 
or see — which was not very long — for, 'like master like man,' he 
fell over on his f>ack, and the crowd robbed him of every shilling 
he had -, and, not contented with inflicting this mark of their indig- 
nation upon him, pulled down the tent, tore the canvass and baize 
to ribbons, broke up the table, chair, and cask, and made a bonfire 
with them. 

*' When Jemmy woke it was ' pilch dark 5' he sat up, rubbed his 
eyes, and wondered where he was. By degrees his senses returned, 
and all the events of the day recurred to him ; but where was the 
lent and the other articles that he had borrowed ? Where was Jack? 
He stood upon his feet as well as he could, and looked about him, 
but in vain ; it was too dark to discern any thing ; he listened at- 
tentively, and heard, as he thought, some one groaning. He ap- 
proached the spot, and tumbled over somebody, or something; he 
sat up again, and was pleased to find that it was a fellow-creature. 
He felt for the face, and catching hold of the nose whence the 
snores, which he had mistaken for groans, were progressing, gave 
it a hearty pull, which produced something that sounded exceed- 
ingly like — '^ let me alone !' The voice was the voice of Jack. Jcmmx 
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began to show his joy at having found his confederate, by kicking 
him most vigorously. A wrangle ensued, in which a great deal 
of eloquence was displayed on both sides, and that led to a mu- 
tual agreement to fight it out. Finding that (hey could not stand 
up after one or two unsuccessful attempts to do so, an amicable 
arrangement was entered into, to have a ' turn up' sitting down. 

^'They were too weak to hurt one another much, and, having 
ascertained (hat their honour was satisfied by the bleeding of their 
noses and an increased obscurity of vision, they shook hands and 
proceeded, relying upon each other for support, to look about for 
their theatre and properties. It is needless to say they could not Ond 
them. Each accused the other of having stolen them, which led to 
a second engagement, which terminated in their both falling per- 
fectly insensible. 

'^ In the morning Jack was found by a labourer snug asleep in a 
ditch -, but Jemmy could no where be seen. Jack recounted all he 
could recollect of the events of the preceding day and night, and 
promised his friend a quart at the ^ dog house,' if he would assist 
him in searching for his master. 

^' After examining every ditch and pit in the neighbourhood to 
no purpose, faint cries of ' Help me out!' were heard from a 
distance. Following the sounds, they came to a large rushy pool, 
and there was poor Jemmy standing up to his neck in a snipe- 
bog. Jemmy was obese, and luckily, fat floats. A rope was ob- 
tained, and the conjurer dragged out more dead than alive. 

^' The ill-success of this first attempt deterred Jack from pursuing 
the profession further, and he set up entirely on his own account 
as a singer at public meetings, and a seller of dogs to the Oxford 
men, of whom, sometimes, he made a pretty good thing, and 
might have done well if he had had a capital, and could have stood 
tick. 

'^ But, to return to our adventures. We finished our liquids and 
went to the theatre, though Tripes begged hard to be allowed to 
stay behind and have one more tankard of ale. Nor should we 
have been able to drag him off had ho not been assured that there 
was a capital tap next door to the barn, which was fitted up as a 
theatre. 

''The house was nearly full, and we all behaved remarkably 
well— ;/br Oxford men — until the first piece was over*, when a 
move was made for refreshments. Tripes leading the way. I slipped 
behind the scenes to congratulate old Chatty on the admirable way 
in which he had played his part. On inquiring for him, I was 
directed up a ladder to his ^ dressing-room,' where he was changing 
for the^ afterpiece. After stumbling up the steps as well as I could, 
I found myself in a loft covered with tiles, through which, in many 
places, a view of the heavens could be obtained *, and stepping over 
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be rafters, came to a piece or canvass, through which the rays of 
I rushlight cast a sickly gleam. I lifted it, and shall not readily 
brget the scene that presented itself to my view. There stood poor 
)ld Chatty, trembling like an aspen-leaf— his teeth chattering with 
M^d, with nothing on his lower man but his drawers and a pair of 
grey silk stockings. In his hands he held a pair of black silk sit- 
down-upons, which he was examining by the faint light of the rush. 

" * What am I to do?— what aw I to do? Confound the ladder! 
—confound the nail! — it goes right across — fourteen inches long 
at least — not another pair in the town that will fit me — can't pos- 
sibly go on in these — what can I do? uh! uh! uh!' and he shud- 
dered with cold. 

'^ ^What's the matter, old gentleman?' I inquired, stepping 
forward and suppressing my laughter as well as I could— for he 
had bis wig and pigtail on, with a handkerchief round his neck, 
tied in an enormous bow, that made his comical face look irresistibly 
ludicrous. 

" 'Matter! Ah, my dear young friend, how d'ye do? uh! uh! 
uh! I am dying with cold — perished to death, and have split my 
unmentionables. Oh! that infernal ladder! there's a nail in it, and 
as I crept down backwards it caught me— the silk is rather old 
(forty years I should have guessed) —and, as I stooped to put on 
these rascally iight shoes, the rent extended suddenly — crack! and 
here I am, overture nearly over, and no unmentionables to go on 
with— uh! uh!uh!' 

'^ I offered my services to run for a tailor, but he said there was 
no time for that. 

*' 'Oh, dear! oh, dear! I'll slip off— put my cloak round me, 
get into a fly, and never come near this infernal cold hole again. 
Jackman! Mrs. Jackman! Miss Jackman!' 

" 'Sir,' replied a sweet voice ^ ' what did you want?' 

'' 'Play the overture over again, and send on Palter with a comic 
song — ^let him sing it three times over, whether he is encored 
or not.' 

*' 'Any thing wrong, sir?' inquired the lady, lifting aside the 
canvass, which separated the male from the female rooms, and 
tittering so enticingly that I immediately burst into a fit of laughter 
that made my sides ache, and old Chatty as savage as a fury. 

'' He stood eyeing us both alternately, and muttering 'curses 
not loud but deep,' displaying more real passion and ferocity than 
he had done in playing 'Sir Anthony.' 

" 'Let me mend them, sir; I'll not be a minute about it,' said 
the lady, laughing outright. 

" 'Take them, then, you ,' and bang went the tattered gar- 
ments at the lady's head, and he sat down on his trunk, looking 
spikeheads and blunderbusses at me without saying a word. 
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" I went lo the lop of Ihe ladder, and begged I he principal tra- 
gedian lo get me a glass of hot brandy-and-waler ; and, when il was 
procured, returned to the old genlleman, who had just recovered 
bis garment and his temper, and made him drink it off. This 
rendered him happy and comfortable, and in his gratitude for my 
kindness, he forgot and forgave my former misconduct. 

*' When the overture was over,, and the comic song thrice sung, 
we went down — old Chatty descending very gingerly to avoid the 
nail. The bell rang and the curtain rose. Old Chatty went on, and 
I remained behind to chat with the manager. Before the first scene 
was over, I heard a great noise before the curtain, and imprudenliy 
exposed myself at the wings in trying lo ascertain the cause of it. 

''Tripes and our party caught sight of me, and immediately 
commenced calling out, 'Turn him out! Throw him over! Off, 
off, off!' In which Ihey were joined by the ol if 'oxifincet. 

" Old Chatty, who was in one of his best ' situations,' and knew 
not the meaning of these hoslile cries, after playing in dumb show 
for five minutes, got in a rage, and, stepping to the foot-lights, 
bowed three limes with his hand on his heart, and begged to know 
in what he had offended the audience. 

" ' Three cheers for old snuflf and cigars,' cried Tripes, and three 
rounds of applause, with 'one cheer more,' followed. 

'' 'Ladies and gentlemen,' conlinued Chatty, bowing, and taking 
a huge pinch of snuff, ' may I trust to that candour which always 
reigns in the breast of an English audience (hurrah! go it/), and 
ask for that explanation of my never-bcfore-upon-any-occasion- 
experienced reception which a Briton never refuses to give?' (Hur- 
rah! old un.) 

"No answer being returned, he bowed to the boxes, pit, and 
gallery successively, and was about to resume the dialogue, when 
Tripes, who was holding on by one of the pillars, began to address 
the house. 

^' ' Gentlemen and ladies .' 

" ' Ladies fust,' said a voice from the gallery. 

" 'Turn him out,' cried another. 

" 'No! no! hear I hear!' and 'a speech from the gen'leman in 
licker ! ' induced Tripes to proceed. 

" ' Ladies and gentlemen (hiccup), fair play's a jewel, (hiccup), 
the bills say^ No admittance behind the scenes, and I can see dis- 
tinctly, (Fudge — you squints horrible), I say I can see distinctly — 
when I shut one eye — my friend, Wydeawake, just behind that 
tree (why, it's a pump — ha! ha! ha!) well— much obliged for the 
information—behind that pump, (hiccup), and I'll have him off, or 
else I'll go on (hiccup) myself.' 

" ' Bravo ! off ! ' Hisses and all sorts of noises peculiar to theatres, 
and ' another place' succeeded ; but, before I could obey the order 
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and leave Ihe stage, Tripes made a spring from Ihe boxes, andhy 
using the fiddler's back for a stepping place, leapt upon the stage. 
The curtain fell amidst laughter, applause, and hisses. A scene 
look place behind the scenes that baffles all description ; for the 
rest of our party ^ followed the leader, ' with the exception of Tom 
Springer, who was too much convulsed with laughter to jump, and 
bad thrown himself backward in his seat, showing his delight by 
clapping his hands over his head, and grinning fiercely. 

''I expostulated with Tripes and his friends, but to no purpose ; 
the actresses all fled, and the actors began to look big and threaten. 
Old Chatty walked up and down, muttering, 'Shameful! black- 
guards! disgusting — tell the vice-chancellor — the proctors — 
rusticated — expelled — ruined for life, see if I don't.' The con- 
stables were sent for by the mayor, who happened to be in the house, 
but before they could arrive, Solomon, who was warmed with too 
much Dutch courage, struck the comic-singer for asking him to 
' stand a quart,' and a general fight ensued, in the midst of which 
that mischievous dog Tripes drew up the curtain, and called upon 
the audience to walk in and see the wild ' beastisses.' 

'^ Of course, a rush did take place from the gallery to the stage, 
and we were nearly being overpowered by numbers — for the Abing- 
donians took, and justly, the part of the players, when the mayor, 
with three ur four constables, 'came on' to 'play his part,' and, 
appealing to me in a gentlemanly way, begged of me to interfere 
with my friends, and prevent poor Jackman and his family being 
ruined by the damage his scenery and properties would sustain, and 
by being compelled to close his theatre. This was pulling it in a 
proper way, and we gave him three cheers and left the stage, vid 
the orchestra, followed by every one but Solomon, who was washing 
his nose under the pump. 

" While we were waiting fbr the play to begin again, Tripes 
whispered to me, 'I've got it.' 
'' 'Got whal?' 

" ' Oh ! never you mind — I've got it,' (hiccup). 
" An unaccountable delay took place from some cause or other in 
the raising the curtain, and the audience began to display their 
impatience by whistling, knocking with their sticks, and kicking 
against the sides of the boxes ; when old Chatty, putting aside 
' greeny,' stepped forward with his hair au naturel, and in a 
dreadful passion appealed to the ' ladies and gentlemen' against the 
blackguardly and disgraceful conduct of some gentleman — ironice 
dictum — who had stolen his wig. 

"Amidst loud cries of 'shame! shame! never mind, go on 
without it,' Tripes rose, and, putting the missing article on the end 
of a stick, handed «it over the orchestra to Chatty, favouring him 
and the house with the repetition of the Joseph Miller, ' that he 
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y^Qii not the first old gentleman that could not keep his hair on bis 
Jiead.' The gallery of course laughed, and Chatty ^ cut a mug,* in 
which rage and politeness, arising from the fear of losing a good 
customer in the cigar line, were so oddly blended, that the liouse 
was restored to its good humour, and all would have gone on veil 
had not Jack Greatman roared out from the pit, ' Three cheers for 
the gentleman what prigged the wig,' which produced a great 
uproar, and, amidst cries of every kind — screaming, screeching, 
and hurrahing, the decent part of the townsmen and their female 
friends left the house, and the mayor and constables were obliged 
again to interfere. 

'' Quiet was partially restored, the play went on, and all would 
have ended well yet, but for Tripes, who, observing a fellow in the 
gallery with a face like a round of beef, and a mouth like an almanac 
— reaching from one ear to the other, called out, ' There's a moath 
for mutton ! ' pointing to the individual at the same time with his 
stick, that there might be no mistake. 

'' A dialogue ensued, in which Charterhouse decidedly proved 
its superiority, and the advantage of being situated so near Smith- 
field. The ' house divided^' and the ayes were in favour of Tripes, 
which so enraged the man with the open countenance, that he 
offered to fight his enemy for a quart. 

" ' Done,' cried Tripes, and, pulling out sixpence, threw it on 
the stage, saying, 'There's my stake, now post your's;' a proceed- 
ing that elicited three rounds of applause, which were repeated 
with greater spirit when Tripes began pulling off his coat. 

'^ The mayor interfered for the third time, and Jackman wisely 
dropped the curtain, and, unheard, announced the performances for 
the following evening. 

'' As I knew that a general fight would begin if the Oxonians and 
the townsmen went out together, I begged the mayor would clear 
the house and the yard, and suffer us to remain until the crowd had 
left and dispersed themselves. To this he agreed, and, keeping 
fast hold, as I thought, of Tripes by the coat-collar, I was in hopes 
all would have ended quietly and peaceably. Hearing a noise of 
scufiQing at the door, to my great surprise,*! saw Tripes, who had 
slipped out of his coat and left it in my hand, squaring and hitting 
at the man with a mouth, who, though six feet high, and big enough 
to swallow his little adversary, was begging and entreating of him, 
in the most abject terms, not to hurt him. 

'' I leaped into the pit and seized Tripes round the waist, where 
I held him until his foe had vanished — which he did as fast as he 
could , and he had promised me, upon his honour, he would put on 
his coat and be perfectly quiet. 

^'We left the house, and, instead of being attacked, as we 
expected, were greeted with loud cheers^ especially Tripes, who 
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yi9& saluted as a ^ plucky little-un,' and in high favour for having 
* tackled' the biggest bully in Ihe town.' Solomon, who was envious 
of his friend's praises, thought to acquire some little glory before he 
left, and accordingly selected a very liUle snob, and kicked him 
very hard. To his great surprise and annoyance, the lad turned 
round and returned (he compliment. Tripes called, ^A ring! a 
ring ?' which was immediately formed ; but Solomon positively 
declined the combat as being ungentlemanly, and was compelled, 
amidst the hootings and hissings of both parties, to pay a sovereign 
for the assault. 

- ^^ Old Chatty, who had resumed his mufti, came out in a very 
bad humour; and as he politely but positively refused our invita- 
tion to sup with us, and we could not do without him, we lifted him 
on our shoulders and bore him off in triumph to the Crown and 
Thistle, where he found it useless to grumble, and being fond of 
the good things of this life, wisely made up his mind to look cheer- 
ful, and eat and drink heartily. 
^^ The supper was excellently cooked, and, as Chatty quoted, 

' I smell it, upon my life it will do veil/ 

we all of us did justice to it. After supper, instructions were given 
to the waiters to be perpetually bringing in something drinkable, 
until further orders, and Tripes proposed ^ beginning the evening' 
by calling on old Chatty, ( who was abusing the landlord's cigars ) 
for a song. He immediately complied ; and, though age had de- 
prived his voice of its original power and sweetness, sung one of 
Dibdin's old ones with great taste, and, of course, had his ^ health 
and song ' drunk, accompanied with ^ A jolly good song and very 
well sung,' by all the party. Jack Greatman next favoured us, and 
noise and grimace made up for judgment and good taste, with the 
majority of us* Other songs and toasts followed in rapid succession, 
and as the jugs and bowls were emptied, the faster and louder grew 
th|^fun and noise. Practical jokes commenced, in which, of course. 
Tripes took the lead, by popping a tallow candle into Springer's 
mouth, who was, as usual, half asleep and making hideous faces, by 
opening and shutting his eyes in a very peculiar manner. Solomon 
found a pair of snuffers, a nutmeg-grater, and two halves of lemon 
in bis coat-pocket, which he threw, one by one, as he abstracted 
them, at the head of his tormentor, who of course ^ ducked,' and 
Jack Greatman became ^ receiver general ' of the missiles. 

'^ Being more than three parts sprung, Jack was indignant, and 
told Stingo he was a fool, and that if he insulted him again he'd 
resent it. 

'^ Solomon turned up his nose, which was quite unnecessary, as 
it's a regular pug, and declined noticing the threats of a srio6. 
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'^ ^ Snob ! who do you call a snob? ' replied Jack, risiDg from his 
chair, and looking magniflcent, ' has your mother parted with her 
mangle yet? By the blood of the Mondays! Snob indeed! I 
haven't the pleasure of your intimate acquaintance, but I'll lay a 
pound your father's only a shopman.' 

^^ ' My father, sirrah, is a highly respectable brewer ; brews the 
best porter in London,' said Solomon, looking grand. 

" ' Yes,' replied Jack, ' and would keep you and your brother 
and sisters on his grains, if he did not use nothing but quassia and 
molasses.' 

'' ^Come, come,' cried Tripes, ^ don't be impudent, Jack, but 
sit down directly ;' which he did, into a large bowl of red-hot punch, 
which Tripes had deposited in his chair, in order that his person 
might meet with a ' warm reception.' The china bowl, of course, 
fell a victim to Jack's weight*, and Solomon cried with delight as he 
saw him capering about the room, holding his scalding garments as 
far ofiT from his skin as possible, and grinning with agony. 

'^ ^ Bravo! beautiful grinning! Bring a horse-collar,' shouted 
the company. 

" ' Now, Jack,' said Tripes, ' give us a bit of ventriloquism.' 

'^^ Can't, master, indeed I can't, without some more rosin, and 
(in a whisper) send round the hat.' 

^^ A jug of hot punch being supplied, and a collection of twenty- 
five shillings pocketed. Jack made a fool of himself for five minutes 
in his vocation, and occupied another ten in praising himself, to the 
detriment of the immortal professional mimes of London, dead or 
alive, and Mr. xMorgan, of the Peacock, into the bargain \ all of 
whom, in his opinion, were far inferior to himself. 

^^A horn being beard in the distance, Dick bolted to see the 
Stroud mail ' up ' come in, and Tripes pretended to go with him— 
how he employed himself will be seen presently. He was apparently 
quite sober by this lime, and looked all alive, as Chatty said, 

* By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of yapours, that did seem to strangle him/ 

when be left the playhouse. Let him be drunk as he will, a Jug of 
good beer always sobers him. 

^^Tom Springer and little Rooke, who were verging toward a 
state of somnolent inebriety, went out zigzag-ging, arm-in-arm, to 
call on a friend, one of our men, who is rusticated and lodging with 
his wife in the town, and I may as well finish their adventures 
at once. 

*' When they got to the house, of course, every body was gone to 
bed ^ but a repetition of ^ hard knocks,' in which they were aided by 
the watchman, for half-a-crown, produced a slipshod maid, upon 
whom Springer would have made an ungenerous attack, had she 
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nol been too quick for him, and scudded up slairs, screeching loud 
i3nough to rouse landlord, landlady, and the lodgers. 

^^ An explanation ensued, which, though it was rather enigmati- 
cal, from the obfuscated state of the invading parlies, convinced 
Mr. Screw, the lodger, that Messrs. Springer and Rooke would not 
retire without tasting his tap. 

^^ Grog was produced, flanked with a box of Chatty's best cigars ; 
and Springer, though no smoker, was weak enough to funk declin- 
ing a ' weed,' and puffed powerfully and awkwardly, as the unini- 
tiated in fumigating are wont to do. The harder he puffed the 
wiser he looked, and discovering a poll-parrot in a wire prison, un- 
dertook to give her a taste of the weed which grew in her own 
climes. 

" ' What's o'clock?' cried poll. 

" ' Rather late, poll.'— (Puff ! puff ! puff ! ) 

'' ' Who are you ?' continued poll, shaking her head, and sneezing 
like a human. 

'' ' Master of Arts, and Pro—' (puff! puff! puff!) 'and you 're a 
very pretty poll.' 

^^ ^ Pretty poll,' repeated the bird, and fell in an atrophy off her 
perch. 

^' Screw was dismayed, and expressed his fears that the bird was 
dead, which would infallibly break Mrs. Screw's heart. 

*' The mention of Mrs. Screw, to whom he had never been in- 
troduced, suggested to Tom the absolute necessity of going up into 
her bedroom, to be presented to her in proper form. In vain did 
Screw suggest deFftrring it until another time, and hint at the inii- 
propriety of the proceeding. Tom was too polite to quit the house 
without seeing the mistress, and, divining the direction of her bed- 
room, proceeded to ascend the stairs. ^ Sich a gitting up stairs there 
never was seen,' for Screw caught him by the coat-tail, which un- 
gratefully ' forsook his master,' and let Mr. Screw into an inglorious 
tumble. Mrs. Screw, who, as young brides are wont to do, had 
been listening, horror-struck, to the proposal of grog and cigars at 
that inconvenient season, and the still more awkward proposal of 
an introduction to a stranger in her nightcap, closed, locked, and 
bolted her bedroom door. Tom heard the click and scrunch of lock 
and bolt, and in very eloquent terms applied his mouth to the 
keyhole, and requested admission. Not receiving any reply, and 
feeling very thirsty, he tumbled down stairs to his friend Rooke, 
who was busily engaged in trying to bring Polly to life again, by 
pouring raw brandy down her bill with a teaspoon, for which Tom 
called him ^ a beast,' and knocked him down. For an undergraduate 
to return the blow was a breach of discipline, so Rooke contented 
himself by putting his head between the M.A.'s legs, and throwv^i*^ 
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him over his back on his nose, which relieved the oppression od 
his brain, by discharging a quart of the ' vital stream/ 

''Peace was made by Screw, and another glassof half brandy and 
half water convinced the parties of the necessity of retiring, and 
going home. 

''Tom insisted on walking, and Rooke was forced to consent, 
upon pain of being 'imposed,' if he refused. Tom Springer bor- 
rowed a large slick, as a protection against thieves, with which be 
so belaboured one of the watch, who was trying to convince him 
that the Farringdon road was not the way to Oxford, that the poor 
^guardian of the night' was ill for a week. 

" They got on pretty well to Baglcy wood, tacking of course, and 
chiefly on the loosing tack. There Tom brought up, all standing, 
and insisted on passing the night alfresco, in one of the seats near 
the 'old man's gate.' Rooke, who was drunk and tired, willingly 
assented, and there we luckily discovered them, by the light of the 
fly lamps, and in spite of Tom's threats carried them home. 

" To return to the Crown and Thistle. 

" Many of the men were preparing to go home, having the terrors 
of the Dean before their eyes, and, of course, none of them had any 
money, and solicited me to 'settle every things' which was very 
agreeable, as I had just fourteen shillings in my pocket. 

"Jack was gone after Dick, by my orders, and old Chatty began 
to entertain me with a long discussion on the superiority of his 
snufiTs, over those of Messrs. Fribourg and Treyer, of the Hay market, 
and the very excellent coffee which — real Mocha — procured from 
an intimate friend of his in Smyrna — Mrs. C. made every evening. 
Then he digressed about the sad falling off df modern dramatists 
and modern actors, and told me many excellent anecdotes of the 
Kembles, Dowlon, Munden, and other old favourites of his own day. 
Thence he descended to the merits of Mrs. C.'s mutton*broth, and 
some very capital whiskey, which he had had sent him by an uncle 
in Campbell town. I grew fidgety and uneasy, but was forced to 

listen to his complaints, touching Mr. , of Ch. ch, who owed 

him 4/. 155., and Mr. , of Corpus, who had let his bill of 2/. ^s. 

run for four terms, and left him, and dealt with Bryant or Castle; 
and sundry other instances of pecuniary defalcations and disap- 
pointments, in which I was not at all interested. 

" Poor old Chatty, with a kind heart, and the very best intentions, 
ruined a fine business from want of capital, temper, and a regular 
Oxford-bred tradesman's education. No man, who has not had a 
pater, an a\^us, a proavus, and atayus in trade at Oxford, ought 
ever to think of setting up business in that university. It is a 
system per se, and all the modes of bookkeeping, by single and 
double entry, that are taught in the best commercial academies, 
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cannot give a stranger an insight into i(. It's unlike (he smallpox, 
and cannot be caught by inoculation. 

^' I was forced to rid myself of the old man by promising (o go 
to Short-cut cottage, to eat some of Mrs. C.*s mutton-broth, and 
taste his uncle's whiskey. 

'*When he was gone, I roused up Solomon, who was*sound 
asleep, and snoring awfully, on the sofa, and told him, as I had 
no tin, I hoped he would pay the bill. He stared incredulously, 
and, buttoning up his pockets, swore vehemently that lie would not 
be imposed upon in that way, and even refused to lend me lOZ. 
I gave the beast a killing look, and emptied a decanter of water into 
his trouser's pocket. 

^^ When the waiter brought in the bill, I went into the little bar 
and told the landlord (who was smoking a churchwarden), thai most 
of the men had gone off, and I had not sufficient money to settle 
for all, but, if he would take my card, ' Wydeawake, St. Peter's 
College, Oxford,' I would be responsible for the amount. 

" ' Much obliged, sir, I'm sure^'but that arn't at all in my line. 
Charles, the waiter, is responsible to me; if he likes to trust, well 
and good--it arn't in my line.' 

^^ Charles fortunately knew me, having been underwaiter, at the 
Star, and I easily arranged (hat he should come over next day and 
receive his money. I almost made up my mind never to remain 
sober again, as the Sober-Johns always have to 'stand Sam' — as 
Solomon calls paying for all. 

'' Just as this pleasant arrangement was completed, George 
Blunt opened the bar-door — without knocking, of course, and said 
to me : — 

'^ ' I whishes as you'd come out, there's that young Gallows as 
comed in tlie tandem, a been a playing the very devil with Scuffle- 
dust's ny ! ' 

'' I went out, and, on opening the door of the vehicle, found 
two barber's poles, a pair of postboy's boots, three sign-boards, 
a stable-bucket, five knockers, nine belNpulls, a door-plate, part of 
a truss of liay, a gridiron, a frying-pan, and a stable-lantern still 
alight, stowed away in the fly. 

" ' And that arn't all, neither,' said George; * for he's been and 
unbuckled all the harness, and changed the hooks and bits, and 
when 'fust-turn-out's' wanted, I'm blowcd if he won't have to 
whistle for his saddle.' 

'' I inquired wliere Mr. Tripes, who, I knew, was the causa tanti 
maliy was. 

" ' He's in tlie tap,' replied George, a making of all the postboys 
tosticated with malt licker.' 

'' I sent the waiter for him, and insisted that the tandem and the 
fly should be got ready directly. I took Tripes with me \wU^ VVl^ 
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bar to prevent Turlher mischief, and allowed him one pint of ale, 
while I' smoked one pipe with the landlord. Just as we were 
finishing our supererogatory amusements, George again entered, 
dragging ^ little Snap' by a halter. 

'' ' Here's a pretty go, master; Fm blessed in stands it.' 

'''What is it, George?' 

^' ^ What is it? it's all worry well o' you axing that ere-, but if 
Mr. Job had been alive and kicking, I'm blessed if A15 patience ^ud 
a stood it. — ^Kim here, you varmint,' (to the dog). 

" 'Well, but what's the matter?' inquired his master. 

cc i Why, this here nasty little twud has been and yeat a postboy's 
saddle flaps, one skirt of a great coat, and six new otters ; least ways 
if she arn't a yet 'um, she 's been and knarred 'um all to ribbons.— 
Kim here, you varmint.' 

^' * Well, the gentleman will make all that right, I dare say.' 

" ' You dare say, that's more nor I do; for she belongs to that 
ere werry keveer kiddy with the sandy hair and as tingy look.' 

'^ Solomon, who staggered in just at the moment, and heard this 
unflattering description of his personalilities, looked malicious at 
George, who took no further notice of him than to observe :— 

'^ ' This here's the precious sample as I alludes to^you draw 
him, master, while I goes and looks to the bosses.' 

''The landlord mentioned to Solomon the facts which George 
had stated, and suggested a due recompense, to which Stingo de- 
murred energetically, until the waiter was called and ordered to 
lock Snap up, and not let her go until the damages were assessed 
and paid ; when, seeing thatSnap was in danger of being imprisoned, 
and perhaps kidnapped, he liberally offered — one shilling. A so- 
vereign was named, and eventually paid. 
" George entered again. 

" ' I'm blessed if there arn't another precious go, master!' 
'"What now, George?' 

" ' What, indeed! Why, one of them ere gentlemen in No. 2, 
as had the beef-stakes and inons, and two gallons of beer, and come 
in on a spavined horse, gets up and tells me as his friend 'ull pay ; 
and, before I could go and ax him, I'm blessed if he did not jump 
upon his horse, and gallop off like blazes — done me clean." 

" ' Sorry for it, George ; but .' 

" 'Sorry be ; that won't pay me for two feeds of oats, and 

threepenn'orth of old beans. And then there's two gentlemen as 
is too bosky to wag, wants a shay to Oxford.' 
" 'Very well ; what horses have we in?' 
" ' Why, there's Fair Helen, and Harleykin Billy— that ere jump- 
ing horse as you bought out 0' the commercial's trap.' 
'"Well, they'll do.' 
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^^ ^ And what's little Jemmy to do for his boots as that ere little, 
senelman (pointlDg to Tripes) stole?' 

."'Wrap his legs up in a hayband/ cried Tripes. TU stand 
heavy to any amount." 

" ' Will you?' cried George, ' you're a trump, and he shall ride 
bare as a bird, all the way for sich a one.' 

' ' Tripes was delighted at his liberality being so Justly appreciated, 
and, Dick coming in, I saw them safe off in the cart, and carried 
Solomon and his dog into the fly. 

"When we got to the bottom of the hill in Bagley Wood, the 
driver pulled up, and, on looking out to ascertain the pourquoi, I 
saw Dick and Tripes 'rubbing down' themselves and the horses, 
who were amusing themselves with kicking and biting one another 
as usual. 

"'What's the matter?' 

" 'Matter! ' cried Dick ^ ' why, I merely got down for two mi- 
nutes, and Tripes got into the driving-seat, and swore he'd drive 
home. I tried all I could to dissuade him, but he would not yield, 

so I did, and the stupid .' 

Mind your eye, Dick,' cried Tripes 5 ' no abuse.' 
— Fool pulled the wrong rope— run the leader up a bank, and 
capsized the trap.' 

" 'Never mind, old chap, better luck another lime-^1 right — 
drive on, Dick." 






" ' WeU,here we are safe and sound,' cried Dick and Tripes both ; 
'floor your taps, and let's begin the evening.'" Carried without a 
division. 



CHAPTER X. 

Three or four days after the unlucky accident that befel Mr. 
Downe and Mr. Tripes I allude to their being spilt out of the 
tandem, on the Abingdon road — -I shut up the common-room earlier 
than usual, as all its members were out at a party ; and just as Tom 
tolled nine o'clock, I left college to enjoy my supper with Mrs. 
Priggins, who had promised me some stewed oysters, of her own 
preparing, as a treat. 

As I walked down St. Peter's Lane, my mouth watered at the 
thought of the dainty dish in store for me -, for I was very hungry, 
having purposely refrained from my usual bread-and-cheese and 
ale in the buttery. I opened my door with the latch-key, and, in- 
stead of hearing the merry laugh of Mrs. P., or her voice rebuking 
the children or the maid, I was surprised at Vte sovlw^s o\^V^^\)X 
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hysterical sobbings, proceeding from the parlour. I entered the 
room, and, instead of the neat, white supper-cloth, and other Id- 
dispensables for our meal, I saw nothing on the table but Mrs. P.'s 
elbows, supporting her face, which was covered up in a dingy 
pocket-handkerchief, from the folds of which issued the melancholy 
sounds which I had heard. 

'' Polly, my dear,'' I exclaimed, in endearing terms and sympa- 
thetic accents, ^' my dearest Polly, what is the meaning of this, and 
where are the oysters?" 

Instead of a reply, these reasonable inquiries merely produced a 
more vigorous repetition of sobs, accompanied by the devil's tattoo 
on the carpet. No one was in the room to whom I could apply for 
an explanation but Master Nicomedes, who was sitting upon a foot- 
stool, making a popgun out of the lop joint of my new flute, or ra- 
ther trying to hide the half-finished weapon from me by^cramming 
as much of it as he could into his trousers-pocket. 
"Nic, boy, what ails your mother?" I inquired. 
'^ Ow can hi tell, hi should like to know? She ha' been hat hit all 
the harternoon." 
'* Where are the oysters, boy?" 

*' Highsters," cried Nic, turning very pale-, *' what do you mean 
them things has was in the basin, and looked, for hall the world, 
like garden-snails with their jackets hoff ?" 
"Yes, to be sure; where are Ihey?" 
*'Ho! hi heat them hall." 

"Oh, you did, did you! and pray what may that be protruding 
from your poc^Jtet?" 
" Ho! this ere? thatere's nulfin — ^but — a — ^a — a" 
"Give it me, sir." 

Nic reluctantly produced the flule-joint, which was already in a 
state of weaponly forwardness, having the blowing-hole tighlly 
stopped up with a vent-peg out of a beer-barrel, and the upper end 
drilled with a red-hot poker, and, of course, quite spoilt for mu- 
sical purposes. 

"Patience is a virtue," as the copy-books say ; but a man must 
have more of it than I have if he could stand having his oysters de- 
voured, and his new flute ruined, without losing a considerable 
portion of it. I confess that I lost all mine, and, seizing a stick re- 
sembling an appoggiatura, slim and slender, with a nob at the 
end, I gave Master Nic a sound thrashing with it. 

Mrs. P. bore the shrieks of her darling child— for, being the 
youngest, of course he is the pet— without remark, until a badly- 
aimed blow, intended for his back, fell upon his head, and elicited 
a roar extraordinary. Then she dropped her handkerchief tragi- 
cally, and, showing her "red, red" eyes and dishevelled locks, 
uttered the Ca5sarean ''tubrute^" which, in English, sounded 
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very like *' you brute !" She then relapsed into her former attitude, 
and resumed the ^^ silent system/' nor could any of my coaxings, 
reproachings, revilings, or enlreatings — for I tried all by turns — 
induce her to explain (he cause of her violent grief. 

I think I recollect a passage in Euripides, which alludes to the 
advantages which a male has over a female in cases of family 
disquietudes. I won't quote it, as I have been accused of pedantry 
already, and the Greek mania perished with Byron ; I will merely 
say I acted upon it, and betook myself to my companions, and had 
a hearty supper at the Shirt and Shotbag, which I rectified with 
certain additional glasses, to give me courage to face Mrs. P. at a 
curtain lecture. 

I must say, in a parenthesis, that I think Byron prigged the ideas 
flrom the passage alluded to above in his '' Don Juan'' — I mean in 
the letter of Donna Julia, where she says, 

<*Man may range/' etc., etc. 

I may be unjust in accusing the noble bard of borrowing; it may 
merely have occurred, as Puff says in "The Critic," that Euripides 
^^ happened to think of it" before his lordship. 

Broome and Dusterly, who were accidentally at Mr. Rakestraw's 
— an accident, by the by, that befalls them every night — were sur- 
prised and confounded at the very odd and incorrect conduct of my 
old woman, and highly indignant at Nic's destroying the harmony 
of the family — meaning, I imagine, by destroying my flute. 

" His is 'ead urt?" inquired the latter. 

"Not much," I replied. 

" Hah ! hit's a family 'eadr-rather thick, hi dare say. No arm's 
done, depend on't. Now hi'U tell you ow hi buses my young uns 
when they offends me. Hif it's winter, I dips their airs in ha 
bucket of pumh-water, and makes' em stand in the hair till their 
airs his fruz as ard so has they can't drag a comb through 'em \ 
and hif hit's summer, hi puts ha pound hof dripping hor lard into 
theirs ats, and stands 'em hin the sun till hits all run down hover 
their heyes and faces — that's what I calls fatherly correction, and 
breaking no bones." 

Broome intimated that a well-seasoned ash stick was a more 
seize-on-able weapon at all seasons of the year ; and Mr. Rakestraw, 
who had served in the waggon-train in the American war, was a 
strong advocate for the cat-o'-nine-tails, on the effects of which he 
speaks from experience. 

'^ Bless my soul," exclaimed Broome, holding up the "Anti- 
present-state-of-things Gazette," a cheap paper that the landlord 
lakes of one of his customers, who '' takes it out*' in gin : " Can 
this be true?" 

"Wat his hit?" inquired Dusterly. 
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'^ ^We understand from private authority, pii which we can 
depend, that the Honourable Mr. Augustus Noodledoodle Nin- 
compoop, late consul at the North Pole, is to succeed his noble 
and aristocratic father. Lord Nincompoop, Baron Fuddlehead, as 
first lord of the scullery and clerk of the kitchep-range. We 
fearlessly pronounce this to be a most infamous and disgusting ap- 
pointment, and a piece of gross jobbing ; as every body knows the 
honourable (?) gentleman has not one single qualification for those 
important places. It is doubtless convenient to him to have'lhe ^ 
range of the kitchen ; but why should the public be taxed for it? 
We leave it to our contemporary, the Penny Advocate of ExistiDg 
Abuses, to answer that question — if it can.' " 

^' Why,'' saidDusterly, ^' that must be your hold master, Lord 
Nincompoop, of Christ Church *, you made a good thing bout hof 
im, and bought to stand glasses round to drink is ealth hon his 
happointment." 

The glasses were ordered, for Broome, in these matters, is ^^a 
Liberal,'' and over them he told us a great many anecdotes of the 
honourable gentleman who was the object of the vituperations of 
the editor of the ''Anti-present-state-of- things Gazette," which I 
shall publish, with his kind permission, under the title of 

THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CAREER OF THE HONOURABLE 
AUGUSTUS NOODLEDOODLE NINCOMPOOP. 

But before I begin, I must, in justice to my readers, explain the 
cause of Mrs. P.'s very extraordinary and unusual conduct. 

When I left my friends, and the Shirt and Shotbag — which was 
not until Tom had tolled twelve — I felt firmer in my mind than in 
my body. I resolved, as I went zigzagging down the street (for, 
though I was sober enough myself, and saw single still, my knees 
were very drunk indeed) to go straight to the point at once with 
Mrs. P., and to have none of her nonsense. I found her in bed 
amusing herself with snoring and sobbing contemporaneously. I 
have a faint recollection of striking a light, and making a very excel- 
lent speech in favour of my marital right to be informed of the mean- 
ing of her unwife-like behaviour, and of obtaining no other reply 
to it beyond a muttered, 

" Drunken brute ! " 

I was determined to punish such rebellious conduct; so I 
scrambled into bed and turned my back upon her without saying 
another word. 

I dare say I fell asleep immediately, for a dozen glasses ofgrog, 
and a corresponding number of pipes, generally act as an opiate 
with me. 

I don't know how long I was permitted to sleep, but I was 
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aroused from a pleasant dream by Mrs, P/s puUing her arm round 
my neck, and giving me a hearty kiss, saying, at the same time, 
^' she was fully satisfied it was ail false.'' 

I will not enter into all the particulars of the explanation that 
ensued, as, in these fastidious times, I might be unjustly accused of 
indelicacy. I need merely mention that Master Nicomedes, forgetful 
of the flavour of the gin-and-peppermint, and the promise he had 
made to Mr. Rakestraw, ''up and told" his mother all about my 
being an odd-fellow, giving her a glowing description of the cruel- 
lies inflicted on the brotherhood at their initiation ; and amongst 
others, that we were all branded on the back with the letters O. F., 
a foot long and an inch deep. 

The idea of my being branded like a felon, and with the letters 
O. F., which might justly have been interpreted '' old fool," as 
well as odd fellow, had proved loo much for the feelings of Mrs. P. 

I need not say that the very first offence Master Nic committed 
after this indefensible disclosure of my belonging to a secret society, 
was visited with a double dose of the stick ; as he himself allowed, 
'' he cotched it like winkin.^' 

fiut enough of my domestics disarrangements. I will proceed at 
once with the history of the honourable gentleman who furnishes 
the subject matter of my tale. 



The Fuddleheads, as the red book will show, are a very ancient 
and extensive family ;. indeed I believe there are very few counties 
In which a specimen of the breed may not be found located. It 
will be necessary, however, to explain how and by what virtues one 
branch of the family was raised to the peerage by the expressive 
and appropriate title of Nincompoop, and why the subject of this 
memoir was christened Noodledoodle in addition to Augustus. 
This will require a short account of his progenitors. 

The first of the family who acquired any celebrity was the grand- 
father of Augustus. His name was John Fuddlehead, though his . 
neighbours and friends generally called him Jack, and to his face 
too. He dwelt in that corner of the county of Gloucester which is 
bounded on one side by the river Wye, and on the other by the 
forest of Dean. He cultivated a farm of his own, which was more 
celebrated for its extent, and the beauty of its wild mountainous 
scenery, than for its fertility ; indeed, beyond a few acres of scraggy- 
looking bartey and stumpy oats, the whole crop consisted of flints 
and short grass, which would have puzzled any thing but a Welsh 
sheep, or a Welsh pony, to get a nibble at it. Of these agile and 
delicious-eating muttons Jack kept extensive flocks, by which, and 
a herd of some hundred ponies, he might have made a very good 
living had he not been too fond of society and strong ale. 
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^ his farm at Stoneydown was some six miles from any other 
habitation, and the roads that led to it were impracticable for any 
thing but a mountain pony, Jack could not see much company at 
home. The nearest town, which I shall call BoughaK>rough, was 
about ten miles distant, and thither Jack repaired every eyening to 
enjoy tiis beer and a game at put, or all-fours, with three or four \h 
choice companions, who were as idle and dissipated as himself. 

As long as liis mother lived — for his father died ere Jack came 
of age — slie managed to keep things pretty well at the farm ; but 
when she died, and no one, but hired servants, was left to look after 
it, weeds grew where corn was wont to grow, and the sheep and 
ponies were carried off by persons who had no legal claim to Ihcm 
but that of possession. 

Jack would inevitably have been ruined had he not fallen in love 
with and married one Miss Winifred Jones, of Ll^chcynvarwydd, 
in North Wales, whom he discovered on one of his sheep-dealing 
excursions into those unknown regions. She proved a regular tartar, 
and kept Jack closely to his business and his home, and thus saved 
the lands of Stoneydown from passing out of the hands of the 
Fuddleheads for ever. 

Jack, however, was so far involved that he required a hundred 
pounds ''{o go on with,'' and fill up the number of his flocks. 
He accordingly, with his wife's permission, and strict orders to be 
home before dark, went over to Boughtborough, and called on the 
lawyer — for that town, in those happy days, had only one of the 
profession in it — and was very scurvily treated, and sent home 
without any money, and with a hint from Mr. Price that he must 
ride over to view the farm of Stoneydown before he advanced any 
money upon the writings of it. 

Price kept his word, and was so far satisfied with what he saw, 
that he not only advanced the hundred pounds, but offered to pur- 
chase the land for about half its value. To this Mrs. Fuddlehead 
decidedly objected, and lawyer Price went on bidding, until he 
actually offered beyond the then real value •, which, as she was a 
very shrewd woman caused the lady to suspect that the lawyer had 
some very good reasons for believing that more might bo made by 
the land than it produced at present, in some way or other, and she 
was determined to keep it in her own possession. 

Her suspicions were strengthened by the lawyer's coming over 
several limes afterwards, and trying all his persuasive powers to 
induce Jack to sell -, tempting him with offers which he would not 
have had philosophy enough to resist but for his wife's obstinacy, 
as he called it. The mystery, like all other mysteries, was solved 
at last. One day, as Jack was riding up the hills, to look after his 
brood mares, he was surprised to see three men, one of whom was 
lawyer Price, busily engaged in boring the side of the hiU with an 
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tnormous iron gimlet. Jack jumped off his pony and walked quielly 
o Ihe spot, which he reached Just as one of the gentlemen pro- 
lounced a dark, reddish mass of stone, to be pure iron-ore. This 
¥as enough for Jack; for, stupid as he was in other respects, he 
N9S awake to his own interests. He rode home again, unseen by 
Price and his party, to tell his wife of his discovery, and had not 
3een at home above an hour before the lawyer called, and doubled 
the amount of his former bidding. Mrs. Fuddlehead called him by 
M>me actionable names, and threatened to turn him out of the 
house ; disclosing, too, her knowledge of the valuable contents of 
the hill, at which he was equally surprised and dismayed. 

But to cut a long story short — in a few years the land of Sloney- 
down, whereon in former days stood the little farm-house, and 
whereon grazed the sheep and ponies, was covered with a noble 
mansion, furnaces, shafts, iron-works, and a large and populous 
village. The rental, too, on which Price had hesitated in advancing 
lOOZ., was something like 100,000/. per annum. Jack Fuddlehead 
was transferred into John Fuddlehead, Esq., and returned the two 
members for Boughtborough, by the advice and assistance of bis 
solicitor and agent, Mr. Price, who was now his most obedient 
humble servant and factotum. 

Jack's only son, after his father's death, which was hastened by 
Ihe enormous quantity of strong beer he drank, to console him for 
the loss of his wife, sold the property very advantageously to a 
company. He had been brought up at Westminster and Oxford, 
and had imbibed very aristocratic notions of the impropriety of 
trading pursuits, and the positive necessity of forming a noble al- 
liance. This he effected by making successful overtures to a broken- 
down bit of blood, the Hon. Miss Theodosia Noodledoodle, of 
Nincompoop, in the county of Monmouth, who insisted upon his 
using his influence with the government, which was considerable, 
from his borough interest, to be raised to the peerage, under the 
title of Lord Nincompoop, Baron Fuddlehead. In this he suc- 
ceeded, and with the help of his lady obtained the government 
appointments, the transmission of which to his son gave, as we 
have seen, such offence to the editor of the " Anti-present-stale- 
of-ihings Gazette.'' 

Th« Noodledoodles had a very large pedigree and a very small 
estate, on ^hich stood a large house, which resembled the family 
pedigree in its antiquity and uselessness. It was almost a ruin, and 
scarcely habitable. As the house at Stoneydown had been sold with 
the iron-mines to the company, and it was impossible for a lord to ^ 
be without a country mansion, Lady Fuddlehead easily prevailed 
upon her noble husband to redeem the mortgaged lands of Nincom- 
poop, and build a mansion thereon, more suited to the dignities to 
which he had been elevated than the old house, which, with very 
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lilUe trouble, indeed almost sponte sud, was pulled down, and sold 
for " old materials." 

In the mean while, as builders who do not work by contract do 
not erect noblemen's seats very rapidly, and it was requisite that 
the newly-married pair should have some place to reside in, liOrd 
Fuddlehead proposed hiring a mansion for a time. This did not 
exactly accord with the lady's views. She had heard much of the 
joys of London life— I don't mean " life in London " — ^bul presen- 
tations at court — ^birthdays — drawing-rooms— opera-boxes — ronls 
— drums— carriages — Hyde Park — morning calls, and shopping; 
and she had long '*• longed to follow to (he town some warlike lord,'* 
or lady, and, having now a lord of her own, was resolved to gratify 
her longing. 

Lord Fuddlehead, anxious to renew his acquaintance with the 
honourables — his associates at Westminster and Oxford — readily 
agreed to purchase ^^an eligible and splendidly-fUrnished mansion 
in Park Lane, the properly of a gentleman who had no further oc- 
casion for it," and, as the '' establishment," servants, carriages, 
and horses, were equally as useless to the gentleman about to leave 
as the mansion itself, they were included as sundries in one lot, and 
knocked down to his lordship as the highest bidder, to the muloal 
satisfaction of all parties. 

Here, speedily after her location. Lady Fuddlehead purchased 
popularity, by feeding and entertaining the aristocracy sumptuously 
nearly every day, and not wishing to become '^ a leader," soon suc- 
ceeded in playing a very respectable second fiddle on the stage of 
fashionable life. 

Politics ran high in those days, and patriotism, in the modem 
acceptation of that abused word, was at a discount. To be 'Mo 
place " was considered respectable, and Lord Fuddlehead, by vir- 
tue of his two sure votes for Boughtborough in the lower, and his 
own as a peer in the upper house, obtained the valuable appoint- 
ments of first lord of the royal scullery, and clerk of the kitchen 
range — the duties of which, it is generally supposed, are neither 
very laborious nor vexatious •, it merely being required that the 
gentleman who holds them should attend the ley^ees^ with a very 
neat silver-gilt poker in his right hand, and a fine cambric dishcloifi 
in his left, and sign a receipt quarterly for the amount of his salary; 
— the rest is done by deputy. 

I regret that I cannot oblige Lord and Lady Fuddlehead by di- 
recting more of the public attention to them and their " sayings and 
doings," but my business is with their son-j-their only son— Au- 
gustus, whose birth in Park Lane was announced in the fashionable 
chronicles of the day, in an appropriate and sesquipedalian para- 
graph ; which afforded '^ the gentlemen of the press " a very suitable 
opportunity of filling up a considerable porlion of their columns, by 
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ecounting the titles, dignities, and enDrmous properties in lands, 
unds, and other securities, to which the newly-born honourable 
>abby was the heir, which, or course, were not paid for by his 
^ as-well-^-could-be-expected '' mamma, and his honourable and 
aappy papa. 

I shall pass over the days of his pap and pnppyhood, merely (dn 
^erving thai he cut his teeth very successfully under the well-fee'd 
bands of Sir Hippocrates Galen, and was baptized in a very hand- 
some and enormous silver (punch) -bowl, by the Right Re- 
verend, etc. etc., the Bishop of Blank; several highly-respectable 
personages of both sexes becoming bail for his little peccadilloes, 
until time should render him old enough to take the responsibility 
of them upon himself. 

The mansion at Nincompoop, which appeared upon the earth at 
the same time with the heir ttiereof, grew with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength, and both were pronounced to be 
presentable to the public about the same time — namely, at the age 
of ten years. Much care had been bestowed upon the internal ar- 
rangements, ftirnishing, and decorating of both — the stone and 
brick house being left to the superin tendance of Messrs. France and 
Banting, and the fleshly mansion to the care of Mrs. Slushem the 
nurse, and Miss Emiline Trimmer, the nursery governess. 

We must request the reader to be' present at what is vulgarly 
called the ** house-warming.'^ 

It is September, and a large party is assembled of such fashion- 
^les as could be induced to travel so far— consisting principally of 
young men, who wage war with partridges *, mammas, who wish 
those same young gentlemen to take aim at and bag some of their 
numerous undowered daughters, and a sprinkling of offshoots of 
noble families, who, having a name, but no local habitation, con- 
descend to occupy a suite of apartments at a friend's, in preference 
to seeking for ^^ lodgings to let," or putting up with the expensive 
'•comforts of an inn. 

Amongst these kind and condescending personages assembled at 
Nincompoop Hall, at the '^ opening dinner,'* was one whom I must 
introduce to the reader, as she caused a great alteration in the des- 
tinies — as far as the fate of his earlier years and education were 
concerned — of Mr. Augustus. 

Lady Sklnnykin Frostyface was a vestale of some forty-five 
winters' standing 5 well born, for she could boast of royal blood 
circulating through tier veins ; well educated, for she had been 
brought up in France 5 but very poor, and of course very proud. 
When Lady Fuddlehead appeared upon the scene of London life, 
Lady 9rinnykin, knowing that she was the antipodes of herself, 
with regard to the goods of this world, wisely and benignantly re- 
solved not to let the pride of high birth stand in the wa^ ol Vv^ 
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sharing and partaking or the advantages which money always 
ensures. By public jpatronage, introductions to persons to whom • 
she might, without "SUch assistance, have found access difficult, the 
arrangement of her visiting-list, and the remodelling of her already 
perfect establishment, she rendered herself so necessary to Lady 
Fuddlehead, that that lady — with difficulty, of course — induced her 
to resign her bijou of a cottage at Kensington, and take op her re- 
sidence in a suite of rooms allotted to her in Park; Lane. 

Once established there, Lady Skinnykin made up her mind to re- 
main with her '^ dear friend "' Tor life, and accordingly commenced 
a series of operations, to render the citadel of her power impreg- 
nable. To effect this, she did not resort to the common arts of toadies 
and hangers-on, but boldly, as they say on the turf, ^' took the 
lead, and kept it,'' without letting her host and hostess perceive 
that they were under her rule and guidance. She managed so 
cleverly, that she made every plan she wished to be executed 
appear to be the suggestion of themselves^ and as all those 
plans tended to their progress in good, /. e. high society, they 
thought themselves extremely clever people, and were perfectly 
satisfied. 

For ten years she ruled with despotic power — for both Mrs. 
Slushem and Miss Trimmer were in her interest — which she bad 
secured by acting as a spy upon them, and threatening to expose 
certain little undefinable acts of delinquency, of which servants will 
be guilty, even in the best regulated families. Lady Fuddlehead 
was really attached to " her friend," though, in her heart, "her 
friend" envied and detested Lady Fuddlehead. The only reason 
she could assign to herself for these feelings was, that she was not 
Lady Fuddlehead herself. Not that she loved Lord Fuddlehead, 
but his money, — and the powers that money conferred. 

She ^^ rather loved " Augustus, if she could be said to love any 
thing but herself, because he was a trump card to play, in her game 
with his honourable father and mother ^ for every little attention she 
showed him, and every little present she made him, she knew would 
be repaid to her tenfold. The feeling was certainly not reciprocal, 
for Augustus hated her very cordially, and told Miss Trimmer, witb 
a hard kick, confirmatory, on the shins, " that he would not l>e 
lugged into (he old cat's room, to have his shoulders pulled out of 
their sockets, to make him upright ^ and his marbles taken away, 
because he should not play like the little dirty boys in the streets." 
This answer, however, did not affect her ladyship in the least 5 she 
petted and provoked him, as if he liked it. 

When the removal took place from London, to open the festivi- 
ties at Nincompoop, of course Lady Skinnykin did not wait for an 
invite to join the party, but quietly arranged mailers, so as to secure 
herself the best seat in the travelling carriage, and the most commo- 
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dious apartment in the new house,— in which we wilS join her, and 
her ally, Mrs. Siushem, on the morning after the opening dinner, 
which it will be needless to describe, as every body can imagine the 
*' triumphal arches," charily children, strewing flowers in their pa- 
trons' path \ the roasting of whole sheep and oxen ; the getting very 
tipsy on beer and spirits, in tents erected in the park, among the 
lower orders ; and '' excited '' by champagne and claret, amongst 
the higher rank of visiters ; the presentation of the heir ^' to the 
estates, and virtues '' of his sire, to his future tenantry, all of whom 
pronounced him to be the very image of his father and mother, 
who were as unlike each other as a negro is to a Chinaman ^ all this 
can be easily imagined; it is the crambe r^petita of all country 
fStes, given on marrying, coming of age, or committing any other 
kiod of " family " foolery. 

^' Siushem,'' inquired Lady Skinnykin, fixing her spectacles on 
her sharp nose, a thing she never did except before her inlinv^tes, 
*' who was that remarkably nice gentleman in black, who sat with 
Mr. Augustus on his knee, when you came to remove the young 
gentleman from the drawing-room ? " 

^^ Why, my leddy, I is not disaclly made inquainted of his precise 
sitivation in this here Establishment as yet *, least ways, to the best of 
my belief, he's to be one of us \ though for all, as he is to have a 
room to hisself, and not to have no vails or parkisits -, but his wages 
is exillint — more nor Mr. Stickiton's, the house steward." 

" Wagefr — ^perquisites — establishment — what can you mean?" 
said Lady Skinnykin. '' I thought it was some clerical connexion of 
the family*— «a dean or prebendary — or some other inferior order of 
the clergy." 

" No, my leddy, no ! " replied Siushem, trying to look what she 
called ^'contemlious ;" " he's only what Mr. Nutmegs, the butler, 
calls a cad to the recumbent of the parish." 

"A curate! Mon Dieu/f' exclaimed her ladyship, taking off 
her spectacles, '' is that all ?" 

*' Not disactly, my leddy : he's been 'pinted as tootorer to Master 
Gussy." t 

*' What? "inquired her ladyship, feeling at a nonplus. 

*' A looturer — or a teacher — or a learner, for they're all as one — 
a chap as is to read prayers, and preach to the 'stablishment, write 
my lord's letters, read the noos out loud, and walk out with the little 
right honourable, when it's fine ; and if it powers o' rain, to play 
battledoor and shuttlecock with him in the libery." 

" Est'Ce possible? di private chaplain appointed without my ad- 
vice being asked ! " cried Lady Skinnykin, looking as horrified as 
if high treason had been committed. ^^ Lady Fuddlehead must and 
5/taZZ account to roe for this." 

" If my 'pinion was arsk'd," said Siushem, " I should say as her 
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Icddyship, my missus, arn't id no ways consarned io the 'pintment 
whatsomdever. I heard my lord say, that as how Mr. Scanner was 
a young man as had got him a great-go at Oxford coUege, and as he 
had consikently collected him to put Mr. Augustus through his 
little-goes ^ which, I supposes, means pegtops, hoops, and mar- 
vels, afore he learns to ride." 

Lady Skinnykin, after dismissing Slushem, threw her shawl over 
her- scraggy shoulders, and entered the boudoir of her friend and 
hostess, whom she found in company with Miss Trimmer, teaching 
h^r young hopeful (who was very sulky because he was not to be 
tiressed in his best, and shown on the lawn to the tenantry, two 
days running,^ how to play at scratch — or catVcradle. An intima- 
tion that she had something mysterious to impart to her dear friend^ 
induced the nursery governess to retire with her promising pupil; 
and Lady Skinnykin, upon explaining all she had heard about tbe 
tutor, was enraged to find that her '' dear friend " had taken the 
important step of consenting to admit such an animal into the house 
without consulting her. 

And why did she feel annoyed at so very common a proceeding, 
in most, or at least, many married families, who prefer private to 
public education ? Simply because she dreaded, lest the eye of a 
third and disinterested party should detect the system of tyranny, 
or rather true despotism, that she exercised over the heads of the 
family of the Fuddleheads. 

Her '^ dear friend '' was quite amazed at the horror displayed by 
her ladyship at the idea of her son's not being sent to Eton, Char- 
terhouse, Westminster, or some other public school, where he 
would have the advantages of an early insight into the world, and 
the chance of forming noble associations ! A great deal was said od 
both sides upon the never-yet-seltled question^ the superiority of 
private over public, and public over private education, which ended 
in Lady Skinnykin promising to write to her brother. Lord Waste- 
paper, for an appointment to Rotherwick school -, which, as H was 
founded especially for the sons of decayed merchants and tradesmen, 
was, of course, admirably suited for the heir-apparent to a peerage, 
and 100,000/. per annum. Before an answer could be given to her 
application, her ladyship found that her plans were likely to be de- 
feated by Lord Fuddlehead, who was fool enough to lliink that lie 
was not justified in robbing some poor devil of a good education 
gratuitous, by accepting an appointment for his own son, whom he 
could well afford to educate at home, and provide for an old friend 
and private tutor into the bargain. All her ladyship's arguments 
went for nothing ; and, as argument would not avail, she tried stra- 
tagem, in which she was more aufait. 

Trimmer had formed a virtuous liason with the seijeant, who 
was engaged to teach Mr. Augustus his manual exercise — an edu- 
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calioDal excess cominilted universally in days of yore — and her se- 
cret had been accidenlally discoTered by lady Skinnykin *, whose 
ears were more frequently applied to keyholes, than to their na- 
tural and legitimate uses. 

The possession of this secret enabled her ladyship, by threaten- 
ing to tell her employers, and ruin her for life, to make poor Trim- 
mer ( who was merely wailing to make up a certain sum sufficient 
to furnish a house for herself and the serjeant, her future husband,) 
do pretty much as she pleased. What she did insist upon her doing, 
and how it succeeded in aiding her ladyship's views, will be seen 
in the sequel. 

^^ I am really surprised at your blindness, my dear Fuddlehead,'' 
said her ladyship, after a week's residence at Nincompoop ; '^ is it 
that you do not sec, or will not see ?" 

" See what ?" cried her " dear friend." 

^^ Why, what every one, with the minutest portion of penetra- 
lioo, must see — that Mr. Scanner is making the agreeable very vio- 
lently to poor deluded Trimmer." 

^' Impossible ! he's engaged, I assure you, in another quarter — 
to a highly-respectable, and rather superior young person— Miss 
Price, our homme d'affaire's daughter." 

^' Engaged or not, I will venture to predict that he is at this 
moment paying assiduous attentions to poor Emiline in the school- 
room. Gome with me, and judge for yourself." 

Lady Skinnykin did not ''lead the way,^' but dragged her " dear 
friend " with her, by locking her reluctant arm within her own ; 
and throwing open the door of the school-room, as the nursery 
was now called, discovered the Rev. Mr. Scanner holding Miss 
Trimmer, who was fainting, in his arms. 

Lady Fuddlehead, without waiting for any explanation of the 
scene before her but prematurely imagining an unpleasant denoue- 
ment of the drama or farce, rushed to her husband's room, and 
pronounced sentence of expulsion on the reverend gentleman, and 
tliat too without any time or warning being given him. 
:;. His lordship, urged, by his wife, and worried by her '' dear 
friend," was obliged to comply, and poor Scanner was dismissed 
with a check for 500Z., secretly bestowed by his patron ; and Miss 
Emiline Trimmer, with her arrears of wages, and a 50Z. note^ from 
Lady Skinnykin. 

The former did not hear any thing which he might have to say 
in his defence — until Miss Trimmer had become the lawful and 
wedded wife of Serjeant Shanks^ of the Guards ; after which event, 
she gave Miss Price, in a general poster, a filll and particular ac- 
count of the way in which she had been induced, by the threats 
and promiseii of Lady Skinnykin, lo invite Mr. Scanner into the 
nursery, under tlic prelencc of asking him some grammatical qucs- 
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tioD, and prelending to faint, just as she heard her ladyship's 
^' hem !" upon the staircase. 

Lord Wastepaper had fortunately a vacancy, and sent the ap- 
pointmenl, under cover, to his sister, vho made a very long speech 
about her delight at being able to recompense her ^^ dear friends,'' 
in some slight degree, for the numerous favours, etc., etc., etc, * 
which may be summed up in one word — humbug ! 

The school of Rotherwick, so called — for I like to be particular 
— from the word rother^ which means cattle of some kind or other, 
and vicus^ a village, probably derived its name from its proximity 
to a large cattle-market, like Southall or Islington. It was founded 
by a private gentleman, who had amassed an enormous property, 
( and who had no family to inherit it ) for the benefit of the sons of 
decayed tradesmen. The foundation-boys, to the number of fifty, 
were educated, clothed, and fed at school, for some seven or eight 
years, and then either apprenticed at the school's expense, or sent 
to Oxford or Cambridge, with good exhibitions or scholarships. 
But, besides these fifty collegers, there were some four hundred 
boarders and town boys, who had the same education as the others, 
but had to pay pretty handsomely for it; but the honour of being 
a Rotherwickian was well worth all the money, as, instead of poor 
broken-Klown tradesmen's sons, the appointments were generally 
conferred upon the junior branches of noble and distinguished fa- 
milies, intended for the liberal professions. 

The trustees, or governors, as they are called, might be blamed 
by some unthinking persons for thus defeating the intentions of the 
founder ; but, upon due consideration, they ought not to be blamed 
for securing some recompense to themselves, or their families, for 
the inconveniences arising from the trusteeship. They were some- 
times obliged to meet for two hours' business, twice in the year, and 
then to sign their names to the already audited accounts, besides 
writing out an appointment, when it came to their turn fo fill up a 
vacancy. 

Armed with the appointment signed by Lord Wastepaper, the 
Honourable Augustus, and his noble pere^ proceeded in the car- 
riage and four, with outriders, to Rotherwick, which was, and still 
is, I believe, in the neighbourhood of London. The boy, who had 
no conception of the miseries in store for him, was delighted at 
the thoughts of having companions of his own age and rank to play 
with, and had a notion that he should make an enormous impres- 
sion upon their youthful minds, by the display of ten golden guineas 
-'-^lis first tip — and the exceedingly elegant cut of his blue jacket 
and trousers, covered with brass basket-buttons, and covering 
limbs, which resembled a young caifs — being all knees and 
elbows. Lord Fuddlehead gave him some judicious advice, about 
spending his money like a gentleman, and associating with no boy 
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below himself in rank, and being particular in his dress and man- 
ners. As to his moral conduct, he left that entirely to the masters, 
who were paid to look after such matters. 

When the carriage and four, with its outriders, servants, etc., 
drove into the college-yard, the windows — as they say of the yards 
of a man-of-war — were^' manned'' by the boys who were staring in 
admiration at the turn-out, and burning with curiosity to know who 
the fresh arrival could be. A few trifling bets of a sovereign or two 
were laid upon the rank indicated by the coronet on the panels, and 
the long odds were offered and taken, that the " little kivey '' in the 
blue and bright buttons had not one of those bright buttons left on 
his blues by eight o'clock the next morning. Strong hopes were 
eipressed by some of the little ones, that the new boy had not had 
the measles, hooping-cough, or scarlet-fever, but would be laid up 
with one or other of those infectious disorders very soon, that they 
might catch it of him, and be sent home to their friends. 

As soon as the '^' governor and his brat '' had been admitted to 
the head-master's, one of the servants was called to the windows 
by several voices, and interrogated thus : — 

'^ You, sir! in the rhubarbs and yellows — come hither! Who's 
your master?'' 

John hesitated. 

'' Why don't you answer? you long-legged lout ! I wish I was 
outside these bars, Fd darken your daylights, and knock your ivory 
cribbage-pegs down your throat. Who's your master ?" 

Two or three books, a slate, and sundry knobs of coal, were con- 
verted into missiles, which induced John to tell the boys the name, 
rank, and residence, property, and qualities of his master, and he 
doubtless would have exceeded the truth to raise his own impor- 
tance in the eyes of his young master's future companions, had not 
the opening of a door leading from the head-master's caused his 
auditors to disappear suddenly and simultaneously. 

The carriage drove off just as Dr. Worthy, the head-master, en- 
tered the hall, and, summoning the senior monitor, introduced 
Augustus to him, simply as Master Nincompoop, and ordered him 
to place him under some master's care, and to see him furnished 
with desk and bookcase. The doctor, though very much beloved 
by all his pupils, was a very severe man ; and, although the 
announcement of the new boy's name ^' titillated their risibles," 
none of the boys ventured to laugh until he had quitted the hall. 
Then the under-boys began to grin and laugh out loud at little 
'^ Ninny," as he was called from that day forth, but were ordered to 
their places by the monitor, who, with the upper-boys, wished to 
satisfy his curiosity first. 

'^ Gome hither, my little kivey ! How's your mother ?" 
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'^ Pretty well, thank yo," replied Augustus, '^ 'sepling a lilile 
running at the nose from a cold." 

" Well, neyer descend to particulars. What's your name? — 
how old are you ? — who's your rather ? — ^how much money have 
you got ? — where do you live when you're at home ?" 

Augustus gave a full, true, and particular answer to all these 
questions, which elicited sundry winks, shrugs, and grins from 
his hearers. 

'^ I know all about him,'' said the Hon. Peregrine Tiltleback, 
who was the walking red-book of the school, '^ his grandsire was 
a mechanic, who found metal, and converted iron into pewter. 
His sire is Lord Fuddlehead, a mere parvenu, a runnis homo^ who 
holds some low place about court , and his dam was a Noodle- 
doodle, one of a damaged family in Monmouthshire." 

This announcement, which was MIy credited — for Tittleback 
was an indisputable authority in pedigree matters, towered Au- 
gustus several notches in the estimation of his schoolfellows, and 
one or two in his own — for he had fancied that the bare an- 
nouncement of his name and future titles and estates would produce 
an awful sensation. 

" Who wants a fag?" 

" I do — it's my turn — I've only got two," replied a boy of the 
fifth form, who was called Black Jack, which was short for Black- 
guard Jackson — a title he' had justly earned by his low, sneak- 
ing conduct — which will be displayed in his behaviour to his fag. 

''Then take Ninny, there," said the senior monitor ; ^^ and 
don't bully him to death — if you do I'll lick you, if no one else 
will." 

Jack looked savage, but, like all bullies, he was a great coward 
al heart, and made no reply but took Ninny up to his study, and 
addressed him thus : — 

" You little honourable little vagabond, I'll lower your conceit 
for you in a very few days. Take that vessel of paper and that pen, 
and write down your list of necessaries : — 1 clothesbrush, 2 hair 
ditto, 1 tooth ditto, 1 large-tooth comb, 1 small-tooth ditto, 1 brushy 
1 nail-brush, 1 square of soap, 1 pen-knife, 1 hack ditto, 1 flrying- 
pan, 1 gridiron, 6 table-knives and forks, 1 kettle, 1 saucepan, 
1 washing-basin, and 1 water-jug, 1 set of shoe-brushes, and a 
bath-brick." 

Ninny wrote out the list, wondering what he could possibly have 
to do with several of the articles, but more especially the shoe- 
brushes, and the bath-brick. 

" Now, how much coin have you got?" continued Jack. 

" Ten golden guineas ! " said Ninny, ore mtundo, and a magni- 
ficent look. 
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^'Is that all?'' inquired his master, contemptuously, ^^hand 
them out.'' 

Ninny produced a very nea( green silk purse, the workmanship 
of his fond mother, and Blackjack threw it, wilh its contents, into 
his desk, saying, 

" ril take care of it for you — but when I've paid for your neces- 
saries, and your subscription to the library, cricket-club, and tennis- 
court — I'm afraid you'll be obliged to tick for a hockyslick and a 
hoop — I don't allow my fags to eat cakes — they stuff and get 
lazy." 

** But my father said," observed Ninny, with the tears trickling 
down his fair cheeks, and his heart, as they sometimes say, up in 
his mouth, " that I was to keep my own money my own self." 

" I tell you what, you little wretch," said his master, pulling 
half a handful of his curly hair out by the roots, ^^ if ever you allude 
to the governor again, or blubber in my presence. 111 show you 
up, and have you well flogged first, and rub you down with salt 
myself afterwards." 

Poor little Ninny felt at that moment as if he should feel parti- 
cularly obliged to any gentleman who would cut his throat, or 
administer a dose of prussic acid, and put him out of the way of the 
miseries in prospectu. 

^'Now, sir, take the pen again, and write down your duties as 
my fag." 

Ninny did take the pen, though he could scarcely bold it ; his 
hand trembled so much, and for some seconds the paper was invi- 
sible to him, from the tears, which, in spite of his efforts to restrain 
them, gushed from his eyes. 

Black Jack look no notice of this, but went on very coolly : — 
'' At five o'clock (it was the depth of winter) you'll get up, go down 
to the pump, and fill my ewer and kettle, and put the kettle on to 
boil; clean my shoes, and your own ; brush the clothes ; clean the 
knives and forks, and get my breakfast ready ; tea, and lots of toast. 
Then, after breakfast, wash up the things, and put them away ; dry 
my towel, wash my gloves and hair-brushes ; scour the kettles — if 
you have no sand, you must ' tib out' for some, and mind you ain't 
caught at it, or you'll be flogged ; then get your lessons, and go 
into school ; after school, come and see what I want ; and after after* 
noon school, get dinner and have your frying-pan and gridiron 
ready to cook extras, and mind you crib a dogble share of potatoes 
from the kitchen ; wait on me at dinner, and what's left you may eat 
yourself. After dinner, cleanup, put candles in my study, and get 
boiling water and every requisite for tea ; after that you'll only have 
to clean up every thing, ' tib out' for sausages and liquors : make 
punch, fry the sausages, clean the fryingpan, do your exercise, lear^ 
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your repetition, and go to bed— after you haye wanned mine by 
lying in it one hour." 

Ninny was too much astounded to speak — he stared with astonish- 
ment to think that he, whose every want and wish had been antici- 
pated, and who had never done the slightest thing for himself, should 
be compelled to do what his father's footman would have disdained 
to do ! He made up his mind to complain to Dr. Worthy — but, upon 
consulting with some of the under boys (who, after teasing and 
quizzing him a little, were tolerably kind to him), found that such a 
course would only subject him to rougher usage, as it was '" the 
custom'' of the school, and the upper forms were Jealous of their 
^' privileges." " Besides," said a little urchin, about his own age, 
^' it's only for three or four years, and then IshaU have a fag of my 
own, and won't I lick him, that's all? It's all nothing when you're 
used to it, and if you don't mind chapped hands, and can crib well 
— you'll get lots of ' tucks out' for yourself -I do at least." 

Supper-time arrived, and Ninny was pleased to see a pewter 
plate, with a large piece of bread and a slice of cheese set before 
him, and, as soon as Latin grace was over, was going to commence 
operations, for he was very hungry, wh^n his litUe friend, Ox- 
towne, the lad that was anticipating the pleasure of licking his 
fag in a few years' time, informed him he must take it up to the 
high-table, to his master, and if any was left, after it was toasted, 
he might have it, '^ only when you get your hack-knife," he added, 
in a whisper, '^ you can cut a bit off as you go up in the crowd. 
See here — I've got a slice," and he showed a corner crust, which 
he slipped into his gown-sleeve pocket. Ninny got (wo crusts and 
a rind of cheese, as his share of the leavings, but being a new boy, 
a subscription was made for him by his fellow fags, and he got 
enough to satisfy his hunger. 

After supper, prayers were read, and the under boys sent to 
bed, though they did not want much sending as the night was the 
only period that relieved them from the tyranny and oppression 
of their masters* I do not mean their 5cAoo/-masters, but their 
fagging masters. 

Poor Ninny found himself in a long dormitory, with single 
stump-bedsteads, for twenty-five or thirty, ranged on each side of 
it, like those in soldiers' barracks, with a coarse but comfortable 
horse cloth upon each, in place of a counterpane. In the middle 
of the floor of the dormitory was placed a solitary dip-candle, by 
the light of which tl>e boys had to scramble into bed in one minute 
—the exact time allowed by the monitor whose duty it was to see 
them in bed, and the candle removed. 

Ninny managed to strip somehow, but, when he attempted to 
get into bed in the dark, was surprised to find that he could not 
get his feel lower than about half a yard. He was very much 
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puzzled, and began to fancy that the bed was too small for him, 
when he heard a general titter, which expanded gradatim into a 
loud laugh, and little Oxiowne, who slept next to him, told him, 
in a whisper, ^' it was only an apple-pie/' Ninny was as wise as 
ever, but his new ally stepped out of bed, and put it right for him^ 
in a few minutes, in spite of the shoes that were hurled at his head 
from all quarters of the room. 

After a great many stories had been told, about what they had 
done in the holidays at home— long descriptions given of new 
ponies, saddles, whips, boots, and other matters in which school- 
boys delight — silence ensued *, broken only by the light breathings, 
or murmured whisperings of the little sleepers ; and, oh that night ! 
— the silence of that night to poor Augustus! He lay, worn out 
and fatigued by his journey, his limbs were wearied, and he could 
not resist closing his eyes, yet he could not sleep— he felt as though 
his heart would break, and a sensation as of choking rose in his 
throat. He thought of his home — his indulgent father— his kind, 
his much-loved mother. He felt in their Aillest force all the 
kindnesses and attentions that had been lavished upon him by 
every one — even the lowest menial in his father's house — and now 
how gladly would he have changed situations with him, to see 
even those dear faces that he had left behind. And where was he 
now? Lying in a bed inferior to the lowest servant's at his home, 
a stranger amidst strangers — weak and delicate, and yet exposed to 
the merciless power of boys who cared not for his sufferings, pro- 
vided their fancied wants were all supplied ; and who seemed to 
have forgotten that they had ever been subjected to the same treat- 
ment themselves. 

Oh! that night!— that miserable night!— he resolved to write to 
his parents on the following day, and entreat them to remove him 
at once from a place wherein he expected only misery, and he made 
up his mind, if his request was refused, to run away, and seek 
upon the sea an escape from the only ills he had as yet expe- 
rienced. 

Sleep, however, at last came to shed its healing balsam on his 
wounded spirit. His sobs arose less frequently, and at length ceased 
entirely. But though the body was at rest, the mind was still 
active. He dreamed. He was in his father's halls — well-known, 
long-remembered faces met his view, and gazed on him with looks 
of affection and kindness — the very dogs seemed to look at him 
as though they loved him. Then there were his favourite toys — 
his arrows and his crossbow— the ship which he had rigged himself, 
and been so proud of, all were there. His mother, too, and his 
father, stood there viewing his skill with fond admiration, and 
showing their approval by the fond caress. His nurse, and even 
Lady Skinnykin, whose hitherto detested endearments he had 
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avoided, now seemed objects worthy of his warmest greetings. 
Then the table, the well-known table, appeared before him, co- 
vered with the choicest wines, the daintiest fruits and sweetmeats— 
oh ! how they relished ! surely they had never tasted so sweet, so 
good before! 

With the changeable nature of a dream, these pleasing visions 
fled, and in their place appeared the scenes he had viewed during 
this, his first day of ^' life in a public school." He was again 
before a hundred strange, inquisitive, malicious-looking little eyes— 
again was he questioned, laughed and sneered at— again was he in 
his master's study, his money taken from him, and his hair pulled 
from his head by the roots. Again — but fortunately he was roused 
from his feverish sleep by Black Jack, who, taking the bolster froiji 
under his head, and shaking the feathers all into one end, very 
scientiGcally, proceeded to thrash him severely with it for forgetting 
to warm his bed. 

'*' Jump up, you little varmint ^ cut down stairs, into the upper 
dormitory, find out my bed, and lie there till I come and relieve you." 

Ninny sprung out, and was no sooner on his feet than he was 
^' cut otT' them again by a well-directed blow of the bolster, just 
below the knee. 

Little Oxtowne grumbled, ^^ Shame!'' for which he got a bol- 
stering, which lasted until his tormentor was obliged to cease for 
want of breath ; and the noise of his victim's screams brought up 
the monitor, who happened to be the pedigree-keeper, Mr. Tit- 
tleback, and hated black Jack as much as one boy could hate ano- 
ther — whose father's name was not in the red book, at least not 
the same name as his son's — who derived his from his mother, for 
reasons that may belter be conceived than explained. 

Tittleback demanded the meaning of the disturbance, to which 
Mr. Jack made no other reply, but a contemptuous grin and a shake 
of the bolster. 

Little Oxtowne (old the monitor, at his request, all the circum- 
stances, and how Jack had taken all Ninny's money from him, and 
was going to make a warming-pan of him [he first night, which 
was against the rules. 

Upon inquiring into the truth of the money part of the story, 
and finding it perfectly correct, TilUeback summoned a concio of 
the fifth and sixth, and it was agreed nem. con. that filack Jack had 
been guilty of dirty, sneaking, and mean conduct, which required 
and called for a severe cobbing. This was accordingly inflicted im- 
mediately ii la Lynch, and the culprit retired to his bed (unaired) 
with his body covered with the marks of ashen sticks, and his mind 
full of schemes of vengeance on the innocent head of the poor Ho- 
nourable Augustus Noodledoodle Nincompoop. 

How he executed tnem will be seen hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Long before the dawo, the Hon. Augustus was roused from his 
sleep by the man whose duty it was to call the boys in the morning, 
supply them with a dip to get up by, light the hall-fire, and manu- 
facture the birch-rods. Practice makes perfect, and Manning — for 
so this official was named — prided himself on the perfection to 
which he had brought the building of birches. 

^^ Here's a rail beauty! " he would exclaim, eyeing one of his 
own productions with a scientific look, '^ jisl try the handle on him 
— firm but springy —spreads out like a fantailed pigeon — beautiful, 
isn't it? ril pound him to draw blood first cut." 

These observations were mercilessly made to the individual who 
was about to expiate some offence upon ^^ the block/' as the flogging- 
stool was called, and made him feel remarkably comfortable, of 
course. 

But to return to our hero; he got up and dressed himself as 
quickly as possible, and, under the guidance of his friend Oxtowne, 
proceeded to execute Ihe duties required of him as a fag. The ewer 
and kettle were easily filled, considering the darkness of the morn- 
ing, but the shoes, and knives and forks, required more skill in po- 
lishing than Ninny was possessed of ; and he was obliged to appeal 
to his friends for their assistance. This they would readily have 
granted had not their own work prevented them, for each had quite 
as much to do as he could manage, before his master got up. Ninny, 
therefore, was forced to do as well as he could by imitating the 
others, and contrived to knock the skin off his knuckles without 
producing any thing like a polish on the shoes, and to run. the prongs 
of the forks into his fingers, in his clumsy attempts to remove the 
grease and dirt. The pain, though severe, might not have produced 
tears, had it not been for the comforting remark of Oxtowne, who, 
after inspecting his work, observed, 

"You call that a polish, do you? 1 would not be in your place— 
that's all. Black Jack will half murder you.'' 

''I can't do them any better," cried Ninny, the tears, which he 
could no longer control, streaming from his eyes. 

''We never have the can'ts here, and so you'll find before long," 
said bis friend. '' But it's of no use to stand there blubbering, it only 
wants ten minutes to seven, and you must call your master, as wc 
go in directly the clock strikes.— I'm off, so come along." 

He wiped away his tears, forgetting that the hands which were 
employed in thai operation were covered with blacking and blood, 
a considerable portion of which was transferred to his face, and 
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gave him the appearance of a halfwashed chimneysweeper. In this 
trim he proceeded to the dormitory, and in fear and tremUing, 
shook his master's shoulder to rouse him from his slumbers. 

^'What o'clock is it, you honourable little vagabond?'' inquired 
Black Jack. 

*' Nearly seven, I believe," answered Ninny. 

^' You beliesfe^ sirrah ! What do you mean by that? Have not 
you got a watch?" 

Ninny replied, by pulling out of his fob a very handsome gold 
hunting-watch, which his father, by the advice of Lady Skinnykin, 
had purchased for him a few days before. 

^'Just five minutes to seven," said his master, snatching the 
watch from him, and throwing it at his head. He avoided the blow 
by what is called duckings and the watch flew down the dormitory, 
and was broken into fragments at the further end of the room. 

This, of course, caused a considerable degree of uneasiness in 
the mind of its owner, as the possession of a watch is looked upon 
by puerilities as the first approach to manhood — ^at least a watch 
that will go — which this did, a great deal further than its maker 
ever intended. 

''I'll write home to my father," cried Ninny, ''and tell him 
about your behaviour." 

"Oh, you will! will you?" said his master. "Now I'll give 
you a bit of advice — never open your mouth, except when you are 
at meals. Now pick up the pieces of your timekeeper, and give me 
my shoes." 

Ninny executed the first order very willingly, but felt somewhat 
backward in obeying the second, inasmuch as the shine was not 
such as to merit the wearer's approbation \ the shoes, however, were 
produced, and the moment the "dulness of their lustre" met the 
master's eye, he shied both of them deliberately at the bearer's head, 
and jumping up, seized a towel, and dipped one corner of it into 
a basin of water, and then, giving it a scientific twist or two, 
brought it into the form of a solid ropeyarn, and telling Ninny to 
pull up his trousers at the bottom, so as to expose the calf, " flicked 
it into him," until he drew blood. 

This novel mode of punishment produced extraordinary samples 
of activity in the opera tee ^ for he jumped up from the floor, at 
every cut, higher than he himself thought possible, and the roars 
elicited might have been envied by the strongest bull in the neigh- 
bouring market. 

" Now, you honourabb little vagabond, how is it that your face 
is so detestably dirty ? I'll show you up for being filthy." 

'^ I cut — cut — cut my hands, in trying to clean the knives and 
forks, and knocked the skin off my knuckles in trying to clean the 
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shoes ^ and then I cried, and then I wiped off the tears with my 
dirty hands.'' 

'' Ah, that's all very well — I shall show you up for dirtiness/' 
answered his master; ^' give me a slip of paper." 

Now Ninny had no paper, because his boxes were all at the 
matron's ; but he told his friend Oxtowne of his difficulties, who 
relieved them by tearing out the blank leaf of the first new book he 
met with, which Ninny bore, in triumph, to his tormentor. 

'* Now, sir, write down, while I dictate — 'A. N, Nincompoop, 
for being dirty,' and wash your face if you dare." 

Ninny complied, and with this document his master, after re- 
ceiving the books he wanted, repaired to the school-room, and 
waited at the door, until the cries of All in — ail in," brought 
out Dr. Worthy, the head-master, to whom the show-up was hand- 
ed; and as soon as prayers were over. Ninny was called up, 
amongst the other fifty or sixty shown-ups, to put in his defence 
to the action brought against him. 

'' Plead your first offence," whispered Oxtowne. 

*' How am I to do it ? " inquired Ninny. 

*' Oh ! merely say, ' first fault.' " 

^^ First fault!" screamed out the poor boy, at the top of his 
voice, which elicited a roar from all the other boys. 

^^ Who's that? " replied the doctor, waiting, to the annoyance of 
the seventeenth or eighteenth culprit, between the second and third 

cut. 

I 

*' Me, sir," said Ninny. 

** Who is that ungrammatical delinquent ?" inquired Dr. Wor- 
thy, of one of the under-masters. 

" A new boy. I don't know him," was the reply. 

'* Come hither, sirrah ! Who are you ?" 

** The Honourable Au — Aug— gust— ust— us Nood— Noodle— 
oodle — doodle Nin— in— com — poop." 

^^ Be concise, sir, and confine yourself to the ultimate of your 
nomenclature in future. For what are you shown up ?" 

" Noth—noth— nothing, Mr. Doctor." 

^^Let me see the list," said the doctor to the monitor, who had 
the boy's head, who was undergoing his punishment on the block, 
between his legs. 

" Ah! I see. For being dirty. A very serious offence,— but as 
it's your first fault you are excused. Return to your scat, and re- 
member that any inattention to personal purification, in future, will 
be visited with due severity." 

No criminal ever received a reprieve with greater joy than did 
poor Ninny, whose nerves were sadly unstrung by seeing the pu- 
nishment of birching inflicted on those who had been ''shown 
up" with himself, but who, as soon as it was over, returned to 
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tbeir places, and gave the piece of Indian-rubber, or the leaden 
bullet, which was used to bite at, to prevent their crying out, to the 
next doggee, as coolly as if nothing had happened. 

To recount the miseries to which Ninny was subjected, through 
the tyranny of his master, for the first week, would be impossible. 
So wretched was he, that he got up one morning, and resolved to 
run awBy. All his money was gone, and he had on the school-dress, 
which was, most probably, invented with the same object as the 
prison dresses are now — to prevent the escape of the wearer by its 
peculiar appearance. In our gaols the dress is generally a motley of 
yellow and blue, but at Rotherwick it consisted of a sort of groom's 
dress, of coarse black ^^ knees,*' and a Jacket of the same^ over 
which, in school-hours, a gown was worn, something like a B.A.'s 
at O&ford, only made up of coarse cloth. The legs being exposed, 
without any other covering than a pair of cotton or worsted stock- 
ings, were generally protected by what were called ^* footballs ;'' 
that is, a pair of ribbed men's worsted hose, with the feet cut off, 
and confined under the shoe by a strap like a gaiter, reaching half- 
way up the thigh. In this dress, and an old hat of Manning's, which 
he cribbed out of the beer-cellar, and made to fit his little head by 
sticking his pocket-handkerchief on his forehead, Ninny ran ofif to 
the nearest coachstand, and calling a Jarvey, requested him to give 
him a '^ long shilling's-worth towards North Wales," much to the 
amusement of the waterman, who, recognising the livery of Ro- 
therwick, seized the runaway by the collar, and conveyed him, in 
spite of his energetic kickings and strugglings, back again to school, 
for which he got half-a-crown from the master, and a good ducking, 
under a powerful two-handed pump, from the boys. 

''Ninny was, of course, soundly flogged for attempting to escape, 
much to the delight of Black Jack, his master, who resolved to ren- 
der him, if possible, more miserable than he was before. 

Ninny unfortunately betrayed a talent for singing, and one of the 
new tortures put into practice against him was making him get upon 
one hob of the large hall-fire and sing duets with any other unlucky 
vocalist who happened to be at hand, from amidst the smoke and 
soot which was made to descend upon them by shouting loudly up 
the chimney. The next day he was invariably shown up, and as in- 
variably flogged, for '' a want of attention to his personal purifica- 
tions." 

Another pleasant occupation was having to Jump two or three 
feet from the ground, and then to be knocked down by his master, 
who stood upon a form for the purpose. This was called ^^ tipping 
a neat swinger," and was a fashionable amusement with the bulUes 
of the day. 

But the most annoying employment of all was the being obliged 
to clean the cooking apparatus. This was a very simple one, con- 
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sisling merely of a washhand-basin and a fork. It was used in (his 
way : Sausages were Ihc favourite dish for supper with the Rother- 
wickians. A string of these was suspended from the fork before the 
taall-fire, and the fat which oozed out in the process of roasting 
them was caught on a toasts which was placed for that purpose in 
the bottom of the basin, which did duty as dripping-pan. These 
were exceedingly good, and very much relished, but they left an in- 
crustation on the basin, which was to return to its legitimate use on 
the following morning, that caused a great deal of trouble and in- 
convenience to the fags* To remove the mass of burnt grease with 
cold pump-waler only was impossible-, and if a speck was left upon 
the basin, a severe thrashing was the consequence. When sausages 
wcr6 " in," chapped hands were plentiful — indeed you could always 
(ell the sausage season by inspecting the hands of (he juniors, be- 
cause the only means of removing the grease was by plucking up 
a turf or root of grass, with the dirt adhering to it, and scrubbing 
away in the cold water with it for half an hour. 

.One day, after he had been at school for about a month, and had 
written home several doleful epistles to his father, all of which, by 
the advice of Lady Skinnykin, had been kept from Lady Fuddle- 
head, and taken no notice of whatever, Ninny was surprised and 
delighted at the receipt of a large basket. The contents were an 
exceedingly nice cake from Mrs. Slushem, a bottle of wine from 
Mr. Nutmegs, the butler, and a letter with a ^Mip,^' from Lord 
Fuddlehead, telling him to send or carry a hare and two brace of 
woodcocks, which were packed in the bottom of the basket, to Dr. 
Worthy, with his lordship's compliments. 

These presents, however, never reached the doctor ^ for Black 
Jack, after taking away the cake and borrowing the ^' tip,'' an- 
nounced his intention of giving a " luck " wilh the game. Of course, 
Ninny dared not expostulate; such a proceeding would not only 
have been a work of supererogation, but of positive danger. He was 
ordered to '^ lib out down the lane '' to the Red Cow, and get a 
bottle of gin, another of brandy, and to borrow something where- 
with to stuff the hare. This was a work of danger, because if he 
were caught '' tibbing out,'' a flogging was the certain result; but 
the bringing of spirits into Rotherwick, if discovered, would have 
caused hi» expulsion from the -school. Practice, as I said before, 
makes perfect, and the litde Rotherwickians knew the exact mo- 
ment to run down to the Red Cow, and get in again through Iho 
gates without being seen, except by the porter, who knew it was as 
much as his life was worth to split. 

The expedition proved successful, with the exception of procur- 
ing the stuffing for the hare. Difficulties of (hat sort, however, arc 
easily got over where the parties are not over-particular. A liitic 
bread and butter, which had been prigged at supper-time^ wcr<i 
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used as substitutes^ the skinning of the animal was a work of lime, 
but was accomplished at last as well as could be expected. As to 
trussing it, that was quite out of the question, as no skewers were 
to be had. It was accordingly suspended before the fire, at full 
length from the fork, with its interior crammed with bread and 
butter ; and Ninny had to baste it with a pat of butter which he had 
concealed in his gown-sleeve pocket. The early part of this basting 
went on pretty well, but the fire which roasted the hare melted the 
butter in the pocket, and spoiled the process and the sleeve, for 
which Ninny got what his master termed '^a good licking." 

Though the hare looked very much like a cat or a greyhound- 
puppy, the perfume from it was such as to establish a belief in the 
expectants that it would prove remarkably good in the eating. To 
test it, Mr. Peregrine Tittld)ack took out his hack-knife and cut a 
slice from the back, pronouncing it to be ^^ uncommon excelleoL'' 
His example was, of course, followed, and the hare would have 
disappeared piecemeal without being dished up, had not the fall of 
the library-ladder, which had been set up as an alarm against Dr. 
Worthy's private door, given notice of his approach. The string 
was immediately cut, add the half-roasted animal thrown under the 
grate, and covered over with ashes and cinders. The fork was ab- 
stracted and pocketed, and upon the doctor's entrance, every boy 
was in his seat, and no signs of illicit cooking visible. 

The smell, which was rather powerful, would have excited sus- 
picion in any other individual but the doctor, whose nose, from 
indulging in copious and frequent pinches of snuff, was more orna- 
mental than useful. After he had called over names and sent the 
juniors to bed, he returned to his house, and the hare was dug out 
of the cinders, and, after being carefully washed in a toe-tub and 
scraped with a knife, was hung up again, and, when roasted, eaten 
with a great relish. The woodcocks were then substituted, the 
potatoes fried in the fire-shovel, which had been previously cleaned 
out with a nail-brush, and a most excellent supper was made, and 
washed down with several bowls of punch, which bowls were 
nothing but washing-basins. 

The relics of the tuck, consisting principally of bones closely 
picked, were kindly given to Ninny, who, like a fool or a new boy, 
which is much the same thing, carried them into his dormitory, 
intending to eat them in bed ^ but in less than half a minute, a 
general rush took place, and a general scramble, which left hina 
without even a taste of his honourable father's present. 

This little treat suggested to the under-boys the necessity and 
propriety of having a tuck themselves. In the stableyard of Rother- 
wick, the groom kept a few dingy-looking draggle4ailed hens and 
ducks. Oxtowne undertook to steal and prepare a couple of each 
of these, and get them cooked at the Red Cow. He watebed the 
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a;rooin out to exercise, and then, alter a long chase round the yard, 
succeeded in knocking four on the head with a hocky-stick. He 
led them with his handkerchief round his waist behind him, and, 
cutting his gown oyer them, got them safely to the Red Cow. 

At nine at night, after prayers, they were handed in one by one 
hrough the bars of the window, with sundry pots of porter, and 
larried up to the dormitory. Unfortunately, Black Jack went up to 
^iye his fag his nightly bolstering, just as a bedstead was being 
tonverted into the supper-table, with a dirty sheet spread upon it 
or a cloth. This was enough to convince him that a tuck was 
poing on, though he could not see the dishes, for the boys had 
umped into bed and hidden them under the clothes. A discovery 
vas made, in consequence of Oxtowne's having put one of the 
edhot ducks into Ninny's bed, and scalding him so severely, that 
le screamed out and threw the offending scavenger on the floor, 
information was given to the upper-boys — the provisions were all 
leized, and, after the culprits had been punished by a general 
)olstering, eaten by the monitors, who showed their gratitude for 
he treat, by showing up the boys in the morning, and having them 
logged for '^ tibbing out down the lane.'' 

I will not dwell longer on the various scrapes and difficuUies 
into which the innocence and ignorance — freshness, as we term 
those combined qualities at Oxford — led Augustus ; nor need I 
Further explain the excellency of the educational system pursued at 
Rotherwick^ for enlarging the mind in the sciences of cookery and 
shoe-blackery \ suffice it to say, that, by the end of the first '' half," 
he made considerable progress in those necessary arts, which, 
excepting at Rotherwick and other public schools, are generally 
profitably pursued by individuals beneath the grade of gentlemen. 
As to his progress in learning, let that pass for the present sub 
dientio, as his studies had as yet been prudently confined to the 
rudiments of the Eton grammar. How he had improved in manners 
and morality, will be best shown by giving an account of what 
occurred at the mansion of Lord Wastepaper, his patron, on the 
flrst day of his first holidays. 

His lordship was a great man in his way, and his greatness never 
developed itself so greatly as it did when he attended on '^ governors' 
day,'" as one of the trustees of Rotherwick. Upon that ^' great im- 
portant day " he made a point of displaying all the ribbons and 
stars which he was entitled to wear, in order to astonish all the 
litUe gown-boys who were drawn up at the entrance of the gover- 
nors'-room, for the purpose of welcoming their patrons and asking 
for a holiday, and who, having strong notions of what aristocracy 
meant, despised every body below a duke and a prime minister. 

When, therefore, Lord Wastepaper descended from his carriage 
in all his glories of full dress and orders,^ he was highly ^catlCLeAb^ 
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hearing the little boys exclaim, ^^A holiday, your grace! ^^^ 
holiday, /our grace! and, Id the plentitude of his delight, grasped 
his little protege Ninny — taking care to give him his title at foil 
length — by the hand, and insisted on his passing one day wiib 
him before he went down into Wales. One minute later, and the 
invitation would not have been given \ as, before his lordship got 
many paces along the line, he heard Mr. Peregrine TitOdrnk 

promise Ninny and his friends ^'a good licking for calling that 

absurd little, overdressed individual, his grace, when they ought 
to have known that he was only a viscount,^' 

I must observe, parenthetically, that, as soon as all the noUe 
governors were safely ensconced in their room, and busied in 
forming plans for the better instruction and moral improvement of 
the youths, those youths were endeavouring to improve themsdves 
by learning to drive the governors' carriages round an adjoining 
square, and treating the coachmen and flunkies to pots of porter at 
the Red Cow *, of course, reserving to themselves the honour of 
^' taking the head off'' each pot, as the first sxvig was classically 
termed. The result, as may be expected, was, that the speed of 
the horses which drew the respective turns-out was tried, and a 
proper emulation excited, which terminated in '^ shocking acci- 
dents,'' such as broken-knees, smashed panels, and a ^^distressing 
state of the poles." 

But to proceed — the holidays arrived, and Ninny, laying aside 
the school-dress, resumed with joy his '^ home clothes," the afore- 
mentioned blues, with yellow' basket-buttons, which had been 
furbished up to last him till he got home ; though he had grown 
so much in the six months, that they did not fit him enough^ and 
left his wrists and ankles inelegantly exposed to the gaze of the 
passers-by. He was not so much annoyed by the passengers as be 
might have been, had it been later in the day, for his impatience 
to leave Rotherwick had induced him to get up at four o'clock 
in the morning, and to present himself at Lord Wastepaper's door, 
in the fashionable and lazy quarters of Grosvenor Square, before 
the neighbouring clocks struck five, which they all made a point 
of doing within a quarter of an hour of each other after his arrival. 
This interval he occupied in standing on tiptoe, and knocking as 
well as he could (o gain admission ; but, finding that Grosvenorian 
domestics were not inclined to prove the truth of the scriptural 
assertion, he proceeded to try the advantage of the ^^ knock and 
ring" system, which he had seen strongly recommended on some 
of the doors as he passed along. The first pull at the huge handle 
produced an animal in a livery, which he thought was a very queer 
one for a page to a viscount. The little urchin who opened the 
area-door was not only dressed in black, but had also a very black 
face, except round the region of his mouth, which seemed to iiavc 
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been robbed of its nigerity, by an enormous slice of bread and 
butter, which he was munching, and which b6re deeply-imprinted 
proofs that his hands were as black as his face, which was not 
surprising, as he had just descended the flue of his lordship's 
kitchen-chimney. 

^^Yell! Tot are you arter, my rummy von, avaking all the 
hardvurked 'mestics o' this ere werry respectibul heslablishment, 
at this hunconshus hour o' the day?'' inquired this specimen of 
that interesting class — the climbing-boys. 

*^ I'm coine to dine and spend Ihe day with Lord Wastepaper," 
replied Ninny, ^^ and I want to be let in." 

*^ Don't you vish you may?" said chummy, with a grin which 
displayed a splendid set of grinders, which proved the superiority 
of carbon as a dentinrice. 

'' Yes, I do; and if you have any more of your impudence, I'll 
give you a good thrashing, you little dirty — " 

Chummy interrupted this speech by first turning and knocking 
the soot out of the '*' western " side of his trousers, and then putting 
his thumb to his nose, and twiddling his four fingers energetically, 
at the same time assuring him that ^^no respectibul person ever 
thowt of touching a chummy, for fear 'o being 'taminated 'sept 
upon Mayday, ven ve's softsoaped and hearlhsloned on purpose." 

Ninny was going to prove that this rule, like most others, is 
provided with an exception, but, upon trying' the iron-gate, found 
it was locked, at which chummy redoubled his antics. 

'' Tell the servant I want to speak to him, and I'll give you 
sixpence," said Ninny, willing to try another tack. 

^^ Chuck un down, then," replied the sweeper. And as soon as 
he had picked it up and rung it on the stone steps to ascertain that 
it was not a ^^ smasher's tanner," he pocketed it, and observed, 

*'' Yy, as to the servants, as you calls the genlemen and ladies 
as is members of this society, every vun o' Ihcm is jist as fast as 
that ere lock as you couldn't undo. There's no vun up down below 
but my master, as is a haven of his breakfast in the panlenny." 

" Who let you in, then?" inquired Ninny. 

** No vun — we allys lets ourselves in — ^leasl ways sich tip-lop 
uns as us, as can be trusted not to bone the moveables. Cook gis 
master the hary key last thing at night arter the governor's gone 
to roost, and a good blow-out in the morning, cos she don't like to 
be woke out of her sleep at onlady-like hours." 

'* What the deuce am I to do then? " asked Ninny. 

** Vy, if I was you, I'd cut up to Islington brick-fields, or Co- 
pemhagem House, and have an hour or two's fun at pelting the 
trogs in the ponds — there's lots about there — ^/'vc had some rare 
sport — that's to say of a hevening; but I must cut too; master's 
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chock-full by this, and will hollar arter me, and I shall getlarraped 
for not Glling the sut-bag.'' 

Ninny was left to his own resources, and, instead of following 
the advice of chummy, inquired his way to the parks, and seeing 
other gentlemen amusing them by bathing in the Serpentine, 
thought he could not do better than follow their example. Observ- 
ing a man near a boat that was curiously fitted up with ropes^ 
hooks, and poles, he inquired ^Mf it was deep Just there ? " 

The '^ royal humane " assured him it was perfectly safe, and 
quite shallow all along his beat. Ninny therefore undressed, and 
jumped fearlessly in, though he was like those gentlemen who 
^^ took a boat and went to Philippi,'' and could not swim. Down 
ho went, much deeper than he expected, and when he rose to the 
surface and found he could not touch ground, he began kicking 
and screaming most drowningly. 

This was enough for the ^' humane." He called loudly for '^ heipl 
— a boy drowned *, '' but before assistance could arrive, he contrived 
to drag Ninny out with a boathook, as he was determined to win 
the society's medal, for which he had entered himself. 

A large crowd was of course collected, who all declared that he 
was a noble fellow for saving the boy's life, and had no doubt that 
if he took him home to his friends he would be '^ handsomely re- 
warded." 

Upon finding that he was an honourable, and on a visit to a lord, 
these doubts were settled, and several of the society's men were 
anxious to assist in the matter of conveying him home ; but as that 
was against the rules, Ninny was put into a hackney-coach with the 
benevolent individual who had so heroically saved his life,, and 
who received a five-pound note for his exertions from Lord Waste- 
paper, and the promise of a recommendation for the society's gold 
medal. 

The man wisely employed a gentlemaii of the press to commur 
nicate the ^^ narrow escape from a dread(ul death by drowning, and 
the meritorious conduct of one of the officers employed by the 
Royal Humane Society/' to the newspapers, and reaped the fruits 
of the information with which the paragraph concluded — ^^tbe 
name of the man who thus saved, at the risk of his own valuable 
life — for he has a wife and seven or eight little children — the heir 
to a noble house, is, we hear, Simon Sharpe, living at No 6, John- 
son's-buildings, Edgeware Road.'' 

At breakfast Ninny contrived to make so very excellent a meal, 
that his patron began to think a cold-bath beforehand was really 
very efficacious in procuring an inordinate appetite ^ but he had not 
much time to think on the subject, or to talk with his guest, as he 
was busily engaged in endeavouring to discover in any one of the 
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morolDg papers Ibat were placed on the (able a notice of the '^ few 
remarks he had ventured lo make to the House, on the Important 
bill introduced by his noble friend (his bitterest enemy) on the Cross 
Benches." As he was not successful in finding any thing more than 
the usual ^^ Lord Wastepapcr made some observations, which were 
inaudible in the gallery, apd uttered amidst the noise of all the 
peers leaving the house,'' he was not in a very good humour to 
entertain Augustus^ he therefore pleaded '*' business of great im- 
portance ; " and gave him a guinea to go and see the Panorama, or 
any lion he thought fit, with a strict injunction to be in by six 
o'clock, ready to dress for dinner. 

Ninny, however, spent the greater part of the morning in 
Grbsvenor-mews with his lordship's coachman, who, excepting the 
landlord of the Red Cow, was the only person in London with whom 
ho was upon intimate terms. In the afternoon, this worthy, who hap- 
pened to be off duly that day, took the boy, as the greatest treat be 
could give him, to the Fives Court, for the benefit of his morals 
and Bill Bales, whose friends — admirers of the art of self-defence — 
had agreed to assemble on that day, to compensate him for being 
soundly thrashed by Mr. John Scroggins. Here Ninny was intro- 
duced to the heroes of the prize-ring, and had the honour of being 
told that he would one day or other do credit to the P. C.^an 
hieroglyphic that stands for the Pugilistic Club as well as for the 
Privy Council) if he would only put himself under a good tutor im- 
mediately, and train regularly. 

When the sets-to were ended, an adjournment took place to a 
public kept by one of the Fancy — un homme de I imagination, 
as our neighbours translate it — who was called by the family cog- 
nomen, or rather agnomen, of '^ Uncle Ben," where Ninny was 
greatly edified by an exhibition of fighting-dogs, and an exposition 
of their pluck and weight. This was diversified by a lecture on 
fighting-cocks, by a lover of that innocent amusement, and a de- 
scription of a prize-fight, in which one man had been killed on the 
spot and his antagonist maimed for life. With these little amuse- 
ments, a few flash songs, and sundry pots of porter — heavy, I beg 
paMon — the afternoon passed very rapidly and pleasantly. 

When he returned to ray lord's, and dinner was announced. 
Ninny felt the effects of the porter, just sufficiently to do away with 
any little shyness that a Rotherwickian of only six months' standing 
might have felt, on being introduced to a small party of seven ho- 
nourable gentlemen, six of whom were perfect strangers to him, 
and eyed his shrunken blues, with bright basket-buttons, rather 
suspiciously, if not contemptuously ; but dropped all signs of 
wonder, when they were informed by Lord Wastepaper that he 
was a Rotherwickian, and just going home for the holidays. 

At dinner our hero look wine with every body, and ate surpris- 
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ingly — to (hose, at least, who had forgotten how little they had to 
eat while fags. 

After dinner, his lordship thinking, from the way his tongiie wis 
beginning to run, that the sooner he had his one glass of wine, and 
was despatched to bed, the better it would be for the character or 
Kotherwick, asked him, ^Mf he would take one more glass of 
Madeira ? " 

^^No, thank you, old boy,'* replied Ninny ^ ^'i% strikes me as 
rather acid — 111 try four or five of your port, as a foundation for 
the claret." 

This answer produced, at first, a stare at the little wretch, and 
then, as it was a bachelor-party, a loud laugh, in which the cause 
of it joined most heartily. 

One of the party, a notorious wag, began, much to the annoyance 
of his lordship, to draw the boy out ; and, by supplying him with 
wine, obtained a rich description of the modes of thinking and actr 
ling at Kotherwick. 

On the subject of the way in which he had passed the day, IHnny 
had learned his lesson — never to turn informer — too well, to say 
one word, though the wag strongly suspected he could ^^ get a rise'* 
out of him on that score. 

At last tbe wine began to operate in the usual way, and at a signal 
from his lordship, the butler removed the unwilling guest from the 
table ; who, upon retreating, as well as he could articulate, assure! 
his friends, that '^ he had never met such a set of regular trumps in 
his life." 

On his return home, Lady Fuddlehead was so much shocked by 
the change for the worse that had, as she thought, taken place in 
her son, that she almost resolved not to send him back again. But 
in this she was overruled by Lady Skinnykin, who assured her, that 
^^all would be set right by the time he got into the fifth form;'' 
and by Slushem, the nurse, who asserted, that ^' she never did, in 
the ole cwerse of her life — no, never— see such an impruvmentin 
any young gentleman ; there wasn't a maid in the establishment 
that he hadn't something to say to, as set 'em giggling and laugh- 
ing the ole day — he was so witty, and so lamed! " 

As his father thought but little about it, and cared less, after tbe 
holidays Ninny returned to school, with an enlarged tip, and a sup- 
ply of adventures, to record to his friends. As for fagging, he cared 
but little about it now, and knew how to take pretty good care of 
himself, by dint of cribbing and shirking. 

Things, therefore, went on pretty much the same for the next 
two years. He gained two removes -, and could, by exchanging a 
share of pudding or pie, get a respectable copy of verses done — for 
him. At that period an event occurred, which caused a great sen- 
sation, and a still greater alteration in the school. 
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])r. Worthy retired rrom the head-mastership, with the good 
>vishes of all his pupils, and a large service of plate, with which 
they presented him; but, belter than all, with a good living, and a 
comfortable feeling, that he had emancipated himself from that 
most horrible of all slaveries — the situation of schoolmaster. 

'^^ Delightful task,'' etc. he would quote ovet bis port, and offer 
any odds the lines were never written by a pedagogus. 

He was succeeded by Mr. Innovate, a young man who had gained 
the highest honours in Oxford, which were so seldom gained in 
those days, as to ensure the gainer of them promotion — provided 
he was well born, and better patronised. This was the case with 
Mr. Innovate, who, after taking his double first, was appointed pri- 
vate tutor in the family of a nobleman, who had great influence 
with the trustees of Rotherwick, oji the foundation of which he had 
been educated. In the language of the turf, he ^'distanced the 
whole lot" of his competitors, and entered oahis duties with zeal, 
if not with discretion. He wisely thought that the shoe-and-knife- 
cleaning-department might be advantageously transferred from the 
young gentlemen, to hired servants, and, resolving to ^''reform it 
altogether,'" scheduled the tea-kettles, frying-pans, knife-boards, 
and bath-bricks. He also forbade the use of living warming-pans, 
and interdicted cooking siiusages, and bolstering. The windows too 
were so closely barred, that all chance of introducing hot ducks 
and porter from the ^^ Red Cow " was done away with. If any boy 
was caught out in ^^ tibbing out down the lane,'' the master was 
flogged for it instead of the fag — which soon put an end to the sys- 
tem. 

He might possibly have stopped there, and permitted fagging to 
go on, as far as running about went, fagging out at cricket, and 
getting a tittle water from the pump, had not the cruel conduct of 
Blackjack, who was now captain in gown-boys, come to his ears. 

This nice youth, who never shared in any of the manly games of 
the place, used to amuse himself by torturing the litUe boys in the 
most ingenious ways. His great delight was to spoil their watches, 
slick cobblers' wax into their hair, or cut it off closely on one side 
of their heads *, blow pepper into their eyes \ and destroy the foul 
copies of their verses or exercises, just as they were going to copy 
Ihem out fair \ in short, there was nothing which was calculated to 
kinnoy another, that he was not aufait at discovering and execut- 
ing. 

He was hated most cordially by his juniors, and cut by his equals 
in age, who never noticed him but to protect some UtUe fellow, 
when they could discover he was bullying him, which was not often, 
as they dared not complain, and his torturing was done whilst most 
of the boys were out playing at cricket, hockey, or tennis. 

One little lad, for bullying whom he had been, deservedly, se- 
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yerely beaten^ was forced to plead ffiger, and was seol (o the ma- 
tron's, which was used as a sort of infirmary. When the physiciaD 
arrived, he found the glands on each side of his throat fk'ightfally 
swollen, and marks of severe bruises on the back of his neck. He 
was very ill, but refused to give any account of his bruises. 

Hesaid he dared not do so ; but he allowed that the cold and fe- 
ver, under which ho was suffering, were probably caused by his 
having poured water into his shoes on purpose to make himself ill, 
that he might be sent home to his friends. He was sent home, and, 
when he was, as he thought, dying on his mother's bosom, he re- 
vealed to her that the cause of the injuries about his neck and throat 
was Black Jack's having taken him by both his ears, and beaten 
his head for several minutes against one of the windows in the cloi- 
sters, because he had refused to let him see a letter which he bad 
written home, and which he fancied contained an account of bis 
being so shamefully bullied by him as to call for the intercession of 
his schoolfellows. 

The boy recovered, but refused to return to school while Black 
Jack was in it. A friend informed Mr. Innovate of all the circum- 
stances, and he immediately made up his mind to give the wretch 
the option of being soundly ftogged, or taking his name off the 
books — knowing full well that his cowardly nature would lead him 
to prefer expulsion — for such it was virtually — to corporeal suffer- 
ing. He accordingly ^' accepted theChilterns, and vacated his seat," 
amidst the hoolings, hissings, and maledictions of the boys. 

Mr. Innovate made the brutality of Black Jack an excuse for do- 
ing away with the systems of fagging and bullying altogether. 
Sweeping measures were resolved upon, and, as he was a new 
broom, he determined to sweep very clean. The name of fag was 
abolished— the monitors were changed into propositi, and the or- 
fice no longer confined to the boys of the sixth form, but conferred 
on the senior in each class* The schell was also scheduled, the name 
oi forms changed into clashes, and the order of them reversed, so 
that what was the honourable sixth form, was altered to the hi- 
therto dishonourable'first class. Flogging also was abolished, except 
for heinous offences. 

The boys did not at all relish these changes, but the novelty of 
the thing amused them, and they nniight probably have been recon- 
ciled to them after a little while, had not the well-meant but mis- 
taken zeal of the head-master carried him on to a most absurd ex- 
tent. 

The '^ education of the working-classes" was at this time a fa- 
vourite topic — a hobby, as Sterne would call it — with certain 
individuals, within and without the walls of Parliament. Public 
meetings were held, long speeches delivered, and powerful treatises 
written on the important subject *, and amongst the most zealous 
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and persevering advocales for a change in the ^'old humdrum 
system/' and the macadamizalion of a new road to wisdom, were 
two gentlemen, neither of whom had the honour of a seat in the 
house. 

Each of these had a system of his own, which, of course, was the 
most efficacious that ever was invented, and each endeavoured to 
convince the other of Ihe fact. In this it is needless to say he did 
not -succeed. The public were divided on the subject. Some advo- 
cated the system of Dr. Tintinabulum, but the majority favoured 
the scheme of Mr. Lackteacher, because it was rather the more 
absurd and expensive of the two. Some gentleman having classi- 
cally remarked that ^' the proof of a pudding is in the eating of it,'' 
it was agreed that a subscription should be raised, and both plans 
put upon their trial. A committee was appointed, the members of 
which were to act as a jury, and -give a verdict according to the 
evidence — or their own prejudices ; — as to a judge of the case, they 
had not one among them. 

At these meetings Mr. Innovate was a constant attendant, and 
took a prominent part in the discussions that arose. He was listened 
to with great attention, because his speeches super-abounded with 
Latin and Greek quotations, of which the greater part of his ad- 
miring hearers did not understand one word. After assigning a 
great many strong reasons why he should not do so, he declared 
bis preference for the plans of Dr. Tintinabulum, and his determi- 
nation to introduce it into his own school of Rotherwick. This de- 
claration was received with *^ deafening cheers" by the Tintinabu- 
larians, which were increased to roars of delight when the doctor 
sprung upon the platform, and embraced the convert to his system. 
The Lackteacherians were chapfallen, and left the room with un- 
pleasant feelings of all^no-howishness. 

After many interviews and much discussion between the doctor 
and his pupil, the plan intended for national schools, and others of 
the same grade, was supposed to be matured for and applicable to 
the sons of noblemen and gentlemen. It was a comfortable plan for 
the uudermasters, who had nothing to do but to walk up and down 
the school-room, as their duties of teaching and correcting exer- 
cises were transferred to the propositus of each class, under the 
superintendence of the head-master. 

If hard working could have ensured success. Mr. Innovate ought 
to have succeeded, for no man ever worked harder than he did. 
All day long he was engaged in ^^ drill-drill-drilling" the boys, 
and teaching them to walk two-and-two into school ; to sit down 
all together at the wave of his hand downwards, and to rise again 
at the same minute, on the signal given by a wave upwards. Then 
the orders ** handle your books," " open your books," and " be- 
gin construing," were expected to be executed simultaneously. All 
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Ihis was great fun for the boys, and shortened their lessons very 
much, as they committed a great many blunders on purpose to 
prolong the exercise. 

His nights must have been occupied in writing and preparing 
grammars and books to supersede the Eton grammars, and Ibc 
selectee of the ^' old humdrum system ;'' and how he found time for 
half that he got through was a matter of surprise to every one. His 
exertions were crowned with success in one respect — ^he doubled 
the number of his pupils, and, as a natural consequence, the 
amount of his '' peculium ;'' for, many persons being given to a love 
of change, sent their sons to be experimented upon ia this '^ short 
cut '' to classical knowledge from which they gained ^^ no returns.'^ 
As the old boys went away, and the new ones succeeded, the 
difficulties of bringing the new system to perfection were consider- 
ably diminished — there were fewer prejudices to be contended 
with. 

Ninny, who liked the system amazingly, as he got all his lessons 
construed and parsed for him by some other boy — ^his exercises 
done from cribs — and his verses from the gradus — was now in the 
first class, and nearly seventeen years of age. His outside had im- 
proved amazingly. He was tall, well-formed, and very strong ; a 
capital boxer and fencer, and celebrated as a cricketer and tennis- 
player; in short, he was looked upon as a leader in athletics and 
larks. 

At this period Mr. Innovate was convinced that the time had 
arrived for the completion of all his plans. Red-letter days were 
no longer to be claimed as holidays ; the three half-school days 
were lengthened into whole school-days : the time formerly de- 
voted to play was to be occupied in perfecting the drilling ; football 
was abolished as dangerous, and the converting of tittle boys into 
" horses " was interdicted, and pronounced to be "cruelty to ani- 
mals." The glories of ** governors' day," and the fun of driving 
carriages and drinking porter at the Red Cow were annihilated, 
and the singing of Dulce domum was as rigidly forbidden among 
the Rotherwickians, as the Rajuse des caches was among the 
home-loving Swis»— and for the same reasons. 

The boys began to grumble add complain in private, and some 
assured their friends that they would " stand it no longer." Goncios 
at length began to be held of the seniors, the results of which were 
canvassed in small groups and meetings of the juniors. The ground 
of complaint was that their pri^nleges were interfered with, and 
the old customs done away. " It was \\\%\t privfilege to have three 
half-holidays in the week ; it was their prisnlege to have a whole 
holiday on saints'-days ; it had been the custom of the school to 
attend governors' meetings, drtvc carriages, and drink porter at 
the Red Cow ; to kick each other's shins at football, flog little boys 
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in a team, and sing Dulce domwn when and ^wherever they 
pleased/' It was resolved, nem. con., to maintain their privileges 
at any rislL. 

An opportunity soon presented itself for carrying this resolution 
into effect. The 5th of November was near at hand, and on that 
day it had been their privilege to have a whole holiday, and a large 
bonfire, in which to immolate a guy. 

Mr. Innovate had given public notice that this custom was to be 
honoured in its breach; that they were to attend chapel twice, in> 
stead of having a holiday, and that no bonfires were to be allowed. 

A concio was called and held, and every boy pledged himself to 
maintain the privileges against the laws. They agreed not to go to 
chapel at all, to get up early, collect the materials, and light up a 
much larger bonfire than had ever been seen within the walls. A 
subscription was raised to purchase combustibles, and the plan of 
proceedings settled. 

On the morning of the fifth, Mr. Innovate was deeply engaged 
in his study, until the bell rang for chapel, in finishing a very in- 
teresting discourse, which he intended delivering to his pupils, on 
the iniquilousness of the attempt of Mr. Fawkes and the conspira- 
tors to blow up such a respectable assembly as the house of parlia- 
ment (I beg pardon for digressing — but they are ^^ blown up" every 
day now by every body, and no notice taken of it ! tempora mu- 
tantur). With this laboured tirade in his pocket he proceeded to 
chapel, and as soon as he was in the vestry, putting on his surplice, 
the chapel-door was locked by our hero, Augustus, who had se- 
creted himself behind it for that purpose. 

When Mr. Innovate entered the reading-desk he was surprised 
to find no one in chapel but "dearly beloved Roger," the clerk. 
He waited for ten minutes, expecting the boys to come in, and 
meditating in his mind a suitable punishment for so unjustifiable 
a delay. He then desired the clerk to go and tell the prsipositi to 
bring the boys in immediately. Roger proceeded to the door, and, 
to his great surprise, found that, like Sterne's starling, " he could 
not get out." liiis discovery he communicated to the master, who 
rushed to ascertain the correctness of it. Repeated trials and a 
glimpse of the boll convinced him of the fact — that he, the head- 
master of Rotherwick^ was locked up against his will, and against 
all statutes in that case made and provided. He walked round and 
round the chapel, and examined the windows to find an exit, but 
without success, as they were very high above the ground to insure 
the boys not looking out^ and firmly guarded by iron wire to pre- 
vent the cnckel-balls from coming in. 

He puzzled himself for some time to account for his being con- 
fined.. It never once occurred to him that it was done purposely^ 
and by one of his boys. " They did not dare to do such a thing,'' 
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he assured the clerk, when he suggested to him* the possibility of 
such an outrage; '^they were under excellent controul.'' At this 
instant, before (he words were out of his lips, a loud shout rent the 
air, and immense volumes of smoke were seen rolling along by the 
chapel-windows. 

" Why, they've lit up already !" said Roger. 

^' Lit up, sirrah ! What do you mean?'' 

^^ Why, burning Guy afore his time. They never used to light 
up afore dark afore this. It's a jolly big bonfire, however." 

^^A bonfire?" said Mr. Innovate, ^'impossible! I forbade it, 
sirrah!" 

'*' Well, sir, all as I can say is," replied Roger, '*' that they have 
been getting in tar-barrels, oil-caskeses, and sugar-hogsheads, and 
such other rumbuslicles, all the morning." 

'^ Impossible, sirrah! — >I tell you it's impossible — / forbade it." 

'^ If you'd only condescend to climb up to the belfry, you'll see 
if I have not prophesied right," said Roger, leading the way. 

^' I will, sirrah ! but stop, before we proceed, allow me to inform 
you that to use the word ' prophecy' of any event that has actually 
taken place is incorrect in the extreme." 

After this very seasonable exposition of his accuracy in the use of 
words, the master took off his surplice, and climbed up into the 
belfry, where he saw sufficient to convince him that Roger's pro- 
phecy was fulfilled. 

In the centre of the green was an enormous pile of flame, which 
was just getting to its height, and over the centre of it — oh, horror! 
— was difac-simile of himself, dressed in his academics, suspended 
by the neck from a gallows. Around it were dancing four or five 
hundred little urchins, who looked, through (he smoke, like a lot 
of Indians performing their orgies round a war-fire, or a nation of 
cannibals anticipating a delectable slice of roasted enemy. 

All sorts of shouts, shrieks, and cries, were heard at intervals; 
but when (he flame caught the Guy, and his gown, which had been 
saturaied with turpentine, and burst out into a blaze, one loud hur- 
rah ! ''held out," as the music people say, to a great length, shewed 
the delight and satisfaction of the spectators. 

" Can I get out upon the roof, Roger?" said Mr. Innovate. " I 
must put an immediate stop to this. I will harangue them on their 
impropriety first, and flog them all afterwards." 

Roger led the way through a trap to the tower roof, and, as soon 
as Mr. Innovate had succeeded in following his leader, he com- 
menced shouting to the different praepositi by name, and desiring 
them to put out the bonfire and come to him immediately. 

Whether the wind set the wrong way, or the crackling of the 
flames drowned his voice, he was not certain \ but he was certain 
of this, that no attention whatever was paid to it. That he was seen 
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le was coDYioced, for the whole crowd shirked off lo (he further 
ide of the fire, and dispersed themselves about in all directions, 
saving the guy lo his fate. 

" If you go down now, sir, you'll find the door unlocked, I pro- 
phesy,*' said Roger. 

"Prophecy again! but why do you think so?" 

" Becos, while you was a hoiloring, I seed one of the boys cut 
cross to the cloisters, and turn down towards the chapel-door — he 
now'd you was safe enough up here— and took the opportunity to 
inlock the door." 

In this, his second prophecy, Roger was quite right, and Mr. In- 
lovate proceeded in haste to the green, which he found deserted, and 
rrived at the fire just in time to see the gallows, which had sup- 
K)rted his representative, fail into the midst of the flames. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Mr. Innovate, we are sorry to say, was in a very great pas- 
Ion, and when he found no one in the green, upon whom he could 
rent his ire, his passion was considerably increased. He dodged 
*oand the bonfire, expecting to find some little unfortunate delin- 
laent raking out the potatoes, which on such occasions were in- 
rariably subjected to the "fiery ordeal," to prevent a waste of fuel, 
lod solace the palates of the juniors* All his dodges, however, did 
lot avail him — every boy had, in the classical language of Rother- 
vick, ^^cut his lucky,'' which, in theatrical parlance, means, 
^ aiade his exit." 

Mr. Innovate waxed warm ; whether from the volcano of wrath 
vging within him, or from the heat of the bonfire, it is impossible 
o say'; but Roger averred, that (he ^' prisperation run down off his 
izonomy as it does off the ruf of a new-tiled lean-to." 

^* Roger," said the master, ^^ we must extinguish (his alarming 
nass of igneous matter." 

^^ If," replied Roger, ^^ you mean to put out this here bunfire, it 
trikes me very forcibly as it ain't quite a going to be done just quite 
o aisy as you seems lo conceive \ look at that 'ere guy — the 'xact 
mage of yourself — he'd burn a good un for a hour or tu, he's sa- 
iryzed 'ith tar." 

^^ Saturated, sirrah! saturated, you mean. How is it — how can 
t be, that this poor unsophisticated creature, born within the pre- 
cincts of this classical atmosphere, should be plunged into such a 
profundity of ignorance of the commonest decencies of expression?'* 
(oliloquized Mr. Innovate, as he commenced a vigorous attack on 
the combustibles with his feet. As long as he confined his kickings 
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and stampings to the outside fagots, the experiment was success- 
ful \ but, as soon as he reached the glowing embers, his shins, which 
were only protected by silk stockings — for the fashion in those days 
compelled the head-master to resort to '^shorts and silks,'' now 
nearly obsolete — began to feel, firstly, very uncomfortable; se- 
condly, very painful ; thirdly, and lastly, positively unbearable. 

It seems parodoxical, that we, human beings, in the excess of 
either delight or pain, should express those different feelings by 
dancing ; but so it is. Give a child a cake or a shilling, and tbe 
moment he's out of your sight he begins dancing to show his joy. f 
Give the same urchin a smart box on the ear, and he will dance, 
perhaps more actively, to indicate the pain he feels. 

This philosophical view of stimulants to Terpsichorean motions 
— I, Peter Priggins, feel it my duty to give to the public, in order 
that they, the public, may not feel shocked when I tell them, that 
the head-master of Rotherwick was seen by all his boys, in the 
unacademical act of dancing most o/[7eratically and energetically at 
their fireside. 

The pas-seul, however well performed, did not seem to aHeviate 
the pain, as the sufferer was observed by his highly-delighted pu- 
pils to apply his hands rapidly, with an up-and-down motion, (o 
the scorched limbs, and calling on Roger (so they guessed by his 
motions) to assist in the manipulation of the injured parts. Roger, 
however, was so tickled at seeing a fellow-creature suffering ex- 
cessive pain, that, as he confessed afterwards, ^^he couldn't in no 
ways be of no sort of sarvice, as his laughabilities got so much the 
better on him, as he was forced to pretend to sniz wcrry wiolently, 
and stuff his 'ankercher into his mouf, to prevent the dominie from 
diskivering of him." 

We arc told that silks of all sorts have deteriorated in quality 
since the days of our grandsires, which may be true or false, as most 
assertions arc- Mr. Innovate doubtless gave a full price for his silks, 
and doubtless had the best quality of ^^ men's silk hose;" but the 
smell of fire had not passed over them with impunity -, the web was 
injured, and the rubbing process brought away a considerable por- 
tion of it, leaving exposed a pair of stalwart shanks, resembling a 
fresh-cut bbafsteak in their ruberity. 

The master pointed out the ^"-hiatus valde dejlendus " to Roger, 
who, having stuffed the whole of his bandana into his facial orifice, 
and not having a second edition to resort to, could not restrain his 
laughter, but burst into a choky sort of chuckle, any thing but sym- 
pathctical. 

"'li lyw (J^JoTinroff, said Mr. Innovate, surveying bis silks, '^ «< 

'^ Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! ah ! ah ! ah ! he ! he ! be ! " replied Roger, hiding 
his hands hard upon his frontal protuberance, evidently alarmed, 
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est his UDConlrollable laughter should rupture his peritooeum, 
lod standing on one leg at a time, like a fatigued fowl. 

Mr. Innovate would probably have run through several choruses 
if Euripides, Sophocles, and ^chyius, in giving classical vent to 
lis feelings, had he not espied Roger indulging his mirth at his 
expense. Unfortunately for the clerk he did so •, and though the 
jght of his mirth acted as a counter-irritant on his legs, it caused a 
nreat deal of irritation in Mr. Innovate's mind, which he displayed 
>y searching for a weapon to punish the offender. Furor arma 
ninistrat — the light of Mr. Innovators eye lighted on a lighted stave 
>f one of the oil '' caskeses.'' He seized and brandished the brand, 
md like a fury, armtd with a torch, rushed on the mirth-exhausted 
kmen, and knocked him down with the first blow -, the second fell 
Ml his head, or rather his wig, which being unprotected by his hat, 
md saturated with animal oil — the result of several years of ser- 
ritode—imitated the mansion of Mr. Ucalegon, in Troy, and burst 
Hit into very vivid flames. 

'^Dash my wig!'' exclaimed Roger, executing rapid rotatory 
motions with both his hands to extinguish the frizzing hair, ^' what- 
df er shall I git to put un out? '' 

*^ T/Wp ^ir «pi0T«y^" replied Mr. Innovate, leaving the semi-ustcd 
wig and its wearer to their fate, and striding away as fast as his in- 
jured shins would allow him to go; an act of unkindness, of which 
he would not have been guilty, had not the shouts of the boys, 
who were gazing through the cloister-windows, and screaming in 
ecstasy at the tragicomic termination of their attempt to assert their 
^^ privileges," and maintain the ^^ customs" of the school, attracted 
his attention, and caused him to forget his humanity. 

The approach of the master was, of course, a signal to disperse, 
and like frightened rabbits, when a dog approaches the warren, the 
boys showed their scuts, and went to earth so rapidly, that when 
Mr. Innovate reached the cloisters, nothing was to be seen but the 
door leading to gown-boys, and that firmly fastened on the inside. 

Finding all attempts to gain admission vain, and after expostulat- 
ing, theatening, and entreating, in all the living and dead languages 
with which his reading furnished him, Mr. Innovate wisely resolved 
to go to his house, apply a healing salve to his smarting shins, put 
on a fresh pair of silks, and summon the undermasters to a 
eouncil. 

He summoned them, but not one of them answered the summons 
— they had all wisely taken advantage of a whole holiday, to breathe 
the fresh air of the neighbouring fields, or to enjoy themselves io 
some way or other. The writing-master, who lodged at the garden^ 
er's house, and who was a clever, shrewd, long-headed Scotchman, 
happened to bo at home, wailing anxiously for his pupil — the son 
ot a Scotch n(d>leman, intrusted to his especial care— and wonder- 
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ing what could possibly have detained him rrom his slirabout and 
morniDg lecture. 

Mr. Innovate wisely resolved to call upon him to assist him in 
his difficulties. The boys indeed asserted — ^but schoolboys will as- 
sert any thing — that he often resorted to this gentleman's assistance 
in composing the annual oration, and doing other little bits of 
latinity, that were to be subjected to the ordeal of public criticism. 
Be that as it may, he certainly called upon him to aid him on tbis 
occasion, and Mr. Splilquill responded to the call, after he had doffed 
the tartan dressing-gown and trousers, in which he sat at home to 
save his best suit, put on a clean white tie, and washed the marks 
of the ^^ auld Gillespie," in which he indulged copiously, from bis 
visage. 

Mr. Innovate related at large the whole proceedings of the room- 
ing very candidly, not omitting his attempt to extinguish the illegal 
bonfire, and making a living guy of poor Roger; at which Mr. 
Splitquill would have laughed outright, had he not resorted to a 
huge pinch of ^' auld Gillespie,'' and pretended to sneeze io a way 
that an habitual snufiTtaker had no business to do. He executed tbe 
manoeuvre very naturally and very loudly, and by smothering bis 
face in a large cotton imitation of a silk pocket-handkerchief, suc- 
ceeded in disguising his proneness to risibility. 

After a long debate, in which strong arguments were adduced oo 
both sides, and an attempt was made on the part of Mr. Splitquill to 
represent the affair as a ^^mere trifle," Mr. Innovate roared out, 
^^has nugce seria ducent in mala^'' and pronounced firmly, but 
not politely, the ^^priviiege question" to be '^ all humbug," and 
asserted his determination to vindicate ^^ the law," let the result be 
what it would. 

Mr. Splitquill accompanied Mr. Innovate round to all the doors 
by which access was usually gained to the hall, where the boys were 
assembled. At none could they gain admittance; and Mr. Splilquill 
patriotically, considering the risk he ran, volunteered to address tbe 
rebels through the bars of one of the windows. 

Now the writing-master, though a severe man, was liked by the 
boys for himself, because he was not a sneak, but more for his pupil's 
sake, who was deservedly beloved by the whole school — though 
they did laugh at his short corderoys, and shorter commons of 
stirabout. When, therefore, his snuffy face was seen peering through 
the bars, no missiles were hurled at it— which certainly would have 
been the case had any of the other masters ventured on '^putting in 
(so rash) an appearance." 

His arguments and expostulations, though kindly and laughingly 

received, had no effect on the boys, who begged him to announce 

their unchangeable determination to maintain their ^^ privileges" at 

all risks. He, therefore, " left XViebw'' o\ V\i^ \*\\ito«^ and toU the 
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result of his negoliations lo Mr. lonoyate, who was walking up and 
down under the windows, in what is vulgarly called a quandary, 
logically a dilemma. 

Manning was sent for, and ordered to manufacture a gross of 
rods— which order made him happier than he had ever been in his 
life. He had never had so large an order for his favourite goodft 
before, and he resolved to surpass himself in the execution of it. 
The cook was ordered to '^ stop the supplies," and the butler was 
forbidden to provide the usual edibles and drinkables which came 
under his department — the garrison was to be starved out. 

When the under-masters returned to their dinner and pint of wine 
in Stream Hall, a sort of Rotherwickian common-room, they were 
informed of what had occurred, and (after making a very excellent 
meal, and^absorbing the allowance of port), proceeded in a body to 
the headmaster's to hold a seniority^ as we call it at college, on the 
proceedings to be taken. 

It would be tedious to give an account of all that took place — 
suffice it to say, that hunger compelled the rebels to throw open the 
gates in less than twenty-four hours, though they did so, declaring 
that not one of them would submit to be flogged or punished in any 
way for maintaining their ^^ privileges.'' This might have led to 
serious difficulties, had it not fortunately happened that one of the 
boys was taken seriously ill from his confinement, and the disorder 
pronounced by the physician of Rotherwick to be ^' catching." 
This fortunate circumstance solved the Gordian knot of the diffi- 
culties ; the boys were sent home, and the ^' privilege question" was 
allowed to fall to the ground. 

My hero, the Hon. A. N. Nincompoop, was unfortunately the 
individual who so fortunately relieved the honourable house of 
Rotherwick from its dilemma; though, fortunately for him, the 
physician of his honourable friend Lord Wastepaper, to whose care 
he was consigned, discovered that what was pronounced by the 
Rotherwickian medical lo be a '^catching" disorder, was nothing 
more than a slight disturbance of the functions of the liver, arising 
from his having eaten an unfair portion of cold plum-pudding, which 
was set to rights by the pleasant application of what was called at 
Rotherwick, a draught of ^^ black soup." 

He arrived^at home in excellent health and spirits. Lady Skin- 
nykin pronounced him ''perfect ;" his mother thought him greatly 
improved, and his father wondered " how the deuce a mere child 
bad imbibed such very odd ideas of men and things." Mrs. Slushem 
kept a stricter eye on the feminine domestics, and Mr. Nutmeg 
missed sundry bottles of Lord Fuddlehead's best claret and bur- 
gundy, which he had set aside for his own private use. The neigh- 
bours all allowed him to be a fine young man, but proivo\M\^vi^Vv\\S!L 
a '' little too/ast." Inio his home career \l\s t\o\. «i^ v^osvei^^ V^ 
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intrude. I shall, as I professed, coofioe myself to his school and 
college proceediDgs. 

On his return to Rotherwick, Ninny felt rather nervous lest the 
^' privilege question" should again come on the tapis, and lead to 
unpleasant results \ but he was quickly relieved from bis uneasiness 
on that score, as not the slightest allusion was made to it. Mr. Inno- 
vate's time and attention were entirely taken up in preparing his 
boys for the ^' grand public examination,'' at which it was to be 
made to appear to the advocates for the ^^ railroad system of learn- 
ing,'' that Dr. Tintinabulum's plans were the ^^ perfection of prac- 
ticability." 

Night and day did Mr. Innovate drill the boys. The slates and 
slatepencils, the books and maps were almost worn out by being 
^^ handled," and the boys quite worn out with handling them. The 
marching by two and two, and the simultaneous uprisings and down- 
sittings were very neatly executed. Mr. Innovate was satisfied and 
happy. 

The great, the important day at length arrived, and with it arrived 
a great many carriages and a great many people ; some in private, 
some in glass coaches, and a very considerable majority in jarvies. 
All, however, were welcomed by the head-master with smiles of 
anticipatory triumph over the ^'old humdrum system" of teaching, 
and ushered to their seats by the propositi, who were, as well as the 
other boys, ^' dressed all in their best," and behaved remarkably 
civil, taking care to make their remarks and oI)servations just load 
enough to be heard by the quizzees, and not by the masters. 

When the examiners. Dr. Tinlinabulum and Mr. Lackteacher 
entered the school-room, which they did very affectionately, arm- 
in-arm, the parlizans of each vied with each other in making as 
much noise as they possibly could, in which the boys of course 
joined, because they liked a row, and it relieved their nervousness. 

When the tumult dwindled to a calm, 

Mr. Innovate rustled his gown-sleeves, removed his trencher from 
his head, and waved it gracefully downwards, as a signal for all to 
sit down. 

The manoeuvre went off so well, that Miss Sniggs, a Tintina- 
bularian, observed in an audible whisper to Miss Biggs, ^' How 
elegant, how simple, and oh ! how exact ! " 

But Miss Biggs being a Lackteacherian , turned up her snub-nose 
more snubbishly, and replied still more audibly, " And very — very 
mechanical ! " 

Sniggs looked daggers at Biggs, and Biggs returned it with 
interest. 

" Praepositus of the first," cried Mr. Innovate, " see your boyi 
in order. " 
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** Prepare to rise," replied the prsepo. 

'' Rise!'' exclaimed the master, which Ihey all did at once, 
except some half-dozen, among whom was Ninny, who were fas- 
tened down to their seals by a plentiful application of cobbler's wax, 

*' Down again," screamed the prsepo, in alarm. " Now up alto- 
gether." 

The adhesiveness of the wax prevented this second attempt at 
simultaneous consurgity being executed as successfully as it might 
have been, but it was decidedly better than the first. 

** Prepare to go up!" said the praepo. " Go up ! " 

Up marched the boys, and took their places in prelly good order, 
considering that sundry pinches and kicks were lavished in their 
march upon those before Ihem by the hinder boys. 

** Handle your books ! "—''Open your books !"—" Prepare to 
construe ! " — " Construe ! " said praepo. 

" How can they construe," inquired Mr. Lackleacher, who was 
viewing these proceedings with an insidious smile, and winking 
at Miss IMggsand others of his favourers, " when you have not 
given them a passage? " 

'' Oh ! all that," observed Mr. Innovate, " is—" 

** Ay, I see," said Mr. Lackteacher, "all ready — cut and dried." 

** The passages are already selected," remarked Dr. Tintina- 
bulum, looking to his party for support, who followed Miss Sniggs's 
example in uttering a gentle " Hear! hear ! " 

" Let me hear silence! " cried the master to the boys, who were 
tittering and whispering. 

'' I don't exactly see how that's possible," said Mr. Lackteacher. 
'* Silence being the absence of all noise, how can yon you Aearit?" 

'* Very good! very good ! " replied the master, grinning vin- 
dictively at his pupils, who were delighted at seeing him snubbed. 

"No. 6, prepare to begin! "—" Begin," said praepo. 

Now No. 6 happened to be Ninny's place, and against him praepo. 
had a spite for having cowaged his bed the preceding night. Ninny 
was therefore taken aback, as the sailors say, and was not "pre- 
pared to begin." A frown from Mr. Innovate, floggingly put on, 
hastened his preparations, and he commenced the Epode of Horace 
which had been previously selected. 



'' Ibis Liburnis inter alta navium. 



tt 



" Decline ibis/" said Mr. Lackteacher. 

" Nominative hie et hcec ihs, genitive ibis/* replied Ninny, 
confidently. 

A sneer from Lackleacher, and a universal grin from the boys, 
confirmed Mr. Innovate in his opinion that such an iniquity deserved 
immediate notice. He hurled the Horace ^\v\e\v >wi >Bft\^\\v\v\s 
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hand with so true an aim at Ninny's head, that he Imitated the |I 
Grecian hero of old, and measured his length on the ground. 

^' Good 'evans, how brutal ! '' exclaimed Miss Sniggs. |( 

'^ Served him perfectly right, mum,'' replied Miss Bigg8, It 
^^ though I do rigidly object to corporal punishment." 

^' Picic up the boolc, and go down three removes," shouted Mr. 
Innovate — a command which Ninny readily obeyed, amidst the 
laughter and congratulations of his friends. 

No. 9 being next called on, got on swimmingly until he came to 
the line, 

*' An banc laborem mente laturi" etc., 

When he shortened the penultimate of the last word, and told Mr. 
Lackteacher it was the ^^ dative case of latus, laturis — a side." 

^^ Gro to the bottom of the school, despicable dunce ! " said Mr. 
Innovate, and forwarded his journey thither by an application of 
his hands to his shoulders that sent him with his face on the floor, 
which certainly was the '^ bottom of the school." 

The Latin being rather a failure, Dr. T. suggested that possibly 
the Greek might go ofiT better ; a hint that Mr. Innovate took by 
giving the order — ** Prepare your Hecubas! " — " Open your He- 
cubas ! " — " Construe ! " This certainly succeeded better, until No. 
5, coming to the lines in the chorus, where the oUm Queen of 
Troy, wishing to let her daughter, Polyxena, know the agreeable 
news she had in store for her, says, 

" Come out— come out," said No. 6, hesitating, 

'* — of the cart," prompted Oxtowoe. 

^^ Come out of the cart," said No. 5, which, being a bit of slang 
of the day, set the boys off again, and sent No. 5 down four removes. 

Mr. Lackteacher laughed indecently loud to show his amusement 
at this blunder, and was seconded by Miss Biggs, who sneered evi- 
dently and offensively at her friend Sniggs, who, pretending to 
stand up to reach a book that was near her, stamped revengefully 
on Biggs's toe, on which she knew grew a large and tender bunion* 
This occasioned a little interlude, which enabled No. 5 to gain his 
remove downwards without attracting much attention. 

When quiet was again restored, and the pain of Biggs's bunion 
had subsided, the examination was renewed, and as the boys were 
only put on in passages that they knew by heart, all might have 
ended well, had not Mr. Lackteacher shown a degree of vindic- 
tiveness which ought not to have existed in the breast of so patriotic 
a ^^ promoter of the education of the lower classes." 

He blew his nose very loudly to attract attention, and Miss Biggs 
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hdped him by a powerful ahem ! a sound between a hiccup and 
a cough. When all eyes were turned upon him, he politely re- 
quested one of the smallest and stupidest-looking boys in the class 
to go through a Greek verb. 

" What verb should you like? " inquired the examinee. 

^^ Oh ! take any yerb you like,'' suggested Mr. Innovate, very 
kindly, 'Make Ti'«." 

" T/4»? " said Mr. Lackteacher. " Why t/o^? " 

^^ Because,'' replied the boy, very innocently, 'that's the verb 
as cuts out rvwTtf in master's new flU), and we say it every day." 

'' flib? What's a flib?" inquired Dr. Tintinabulum. 

'^ A name we give to the new grammars, because they've nothing 
outside them," replied the boy. 

'' And not much inside, I should think," said Mr. Lackteacher. 

A wrangle ensued, in the midst of which the boys were dismissed, 
with prizes and rewards of merit (?), and the company bowed 
out — ^with the exception of a committee of males, who had been 
invited to dine with the head-master. The dinner, being cooked 
by the artiste of the Rotherwick cuisine^ was not despicable, and 
the flavour of the viands served to satiale the appetites and rage of 
the conflicting parties. Nothing unpleasant, therefore, occurred 
while the meal lasted, and Dr. Tintinabulum even condescended 
to say '' a little wine?" to his rival Mr. Lackteacher, who filled his 
glass and nodded amicably but rather stiffly in reply. 

When the cloth was removed and the old port placed on the 
table, the friendly feelings of Mr. Lackteacher vanished with the 
butler, and in their place the demon of discord raised a malevolent 
commotion in his breast which displayed itself thus : 

After the usual 'Moasts" had been given, and 'Responded to 
enthusiastically," as they say at the Crown and Anchor, Dr. Tinti- 
nabulum rose from his chair, and requested permission of the 
chairman to give a toast. As Mr. Innovate instinctively anticipated 
an eulogium on himself, coupled with '^ the health of the head- 
master of Rotherwick," he graciously acceded to the request of 
his friend, accompanied by a look which was intended to imply an 
excess of curiosity, and an intensity of doubt, as to whose con- 
valescence and longevity the doctor could possibly be going, with 
the aid of a bumper, to propose and promote. Mr. Lackteacher 
saw the look, and, winking at one of the sub-masters who sat next 
to him, whispered, " Humbug ! " 

'^ Bumpers, if you please, gentlemen," said the doctor, setting 
the example by filling his glass, 

'* Until it did run oyer/' 

either from his zeal in his friend's behalf, or Irouv ^ fe^\\u% ^V x\^\- 
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Tousness, arising from a sense of the awful responfiibility be had 
taken upon himself. 

^^ Don't attempt to raise it to your lips, doctor," said Mr. Lack- 
teacher, consolingly, '^ your nerves are unstrung, and the wine is 
too good to be wasted;'' and then, turning to his neighbour, added 
loud enough to be heard by the assembled party, ^^ be must do as 
other brutes do — stoop and imbibe.'' 

The doctor, without noticing the "aside," commenced a "bril- 
liant assortment " of compliments on the gentleman whose health 
he was about to propose; and when his allusions became so pal- 
pable (hat no one could any longer doubt who that enviable gentle- 
man was, Mr. Innovate first looked greally surprised, afterwards 
very much abashed, but finally, as Ihe speaker's increasing energies 
supplied him with more strongly-perfumed flowers of rhetoric, 
exceedingly proud and gratified. 

As I, Peter Priggins, am entirely "unaccustomed to public 
speaking " myself, and have not a copy of the doctor's speech by 
me, my readers must be satisfied with the heads thereof, which 
was all my friend Broome could remember of 11 — (Dusterly letting 
a pun, says that is the way to make a capital speech). Perhaps it's 
no great loss after all, and any gentleman (of Oxford, of course, I 
mean) who has any imagination, can easily supply the hiatiy as a 
very classical mayor of our city once correctly designated the gaps 
in the gums of the town-clerk, where his teeth ought to have been ; 
"but," as he added, "cariosity had made them all non est in- 
s^entuses^ 

I beg the doctor's pardon, who, during this digression, has been 
left standing on one leg, with one hand — the left — firmly clasping 
the back of his chair, and the other flirting with the rind of an 
orange; his eye, not " in fine phrensy rolling," but resolutely 
fixed on a nail in the opposite wall. After ascertaining that the nail 
would do to hang his ideas upon sic orsus est — 

" — deeply profound regret — toast of such magnitude aod im- 
portance — abler hands (hear) — a man whose native genius— ac- 
quired attainments — honour to his country and of Rotherwick— 
classical honours — unsurpassed-in-brightness luminary of Oxford 
—-focus of the eyes of all the friends of education — freeing himself 
from those prejudices which emasculate the minds of bigots— 
heroically and wilhout-an-eye-to-his-own-aggrandizmenlally, 
crushing under foot the " okl humdrum system," — expansion of 
intellect— quick-march of mind — slow coaches— steam trayelling 
— cut-across-the-fields system— wy plan — result of painful thought 
(hear, hear) — smothered the Angular system— 5u6-merged other 
public schools in a profundity whence they never can hope to 
emerge— public approbation— thanks of the nation — no reward 
but his own conscience^T-mimstemV v^VTotv%%^— ^ ^Q^Cortable 
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Stall — (he dignities of the bench— regret of his grateful country — 
tomb in Westminster Abbey (hear, hear!)— for the proof of all 
which — unhesitatingly appeal to the result of Ihe examination of 
to-day — sit down — head-master of Rotherwick— due honours." 

The doctor then took his eye off the nail in the wall and sat 
down, after gulping his bumper convulsively, amidst suppressed 
cheers from all but Mr. Lackleacher, who I regret to say, had 
behaved himself in a very ungentlemanly manner — considering he 
had been eating the toastee's mutton — throughout the whole 
oration. He had carried on a running commentary of ^' humbug,"' 
*' twaddle," "lay it on thick," "that's a bouncer," "modest, 
that," suiting the action to the word ; and when the doctor alluded 
to the mortal remanets of the head-master being snugly entombed 
in the abbey, he slapped his hand upon the table and positively 
asserted it " was no go.'' 

Mr. Innovate had not heard these flying remarks, nor one-half 
of the doctor's speech ; as he had wisely abstracted his mind from 
all other matters, in order to get ready to " put in his answer," as 
they say, "in chancery." When, therefore, he saw the speaker 
resume his seat, he rose, as a matter of course, to return thanks, 
but was prevented by Mr. Lackteacher, who commenced a speech 
which lasted an hour and a half, in which he abused not only the 
Tintinabularian system, but every body who supported that system, 
and the inventor of it, and his protege more especially. In every 
pause of his discourse he filled a bumper and drank it off— 
Dr. Tintinabulum, to be even with him, did the same, and the 
application of the port acted as oil on the inflamed minds of bolh — 
they were, to use a mild term, strongly "excited," and when 
Mr. Lackteacher had finished his " few remarks" and his decanter, 
and, with a look of triumph, dropped into his chair, the doctor 
filled his remaining glass — scowled at his enemy— drank it— rose 
from his seat, and, being unable to articulate from rage or " ex- 
citement," shook his fist, pointed to his heart, went through a series 
of signs imitatory of loading a pistol, ramming down the ball, cock- 
ing the weapon and presenting it at his adversary's head, and 
committed himself in the eyes of the respectables there assembled. 

But I must do as Timanthes did of yore, draw a curtain over 
what I cannot satisfactorily represent. I will merely say, that the 
head-master did not make a speech, and that the doctor and Mr., 
LackiediCher did — the former to his spouse, in which he accounted 
for sundry sanguineous stains upon the frill of his shirt, by remind-^ 
ingher of his liability to a " bleeding at the nose" — the latter to 
his valet, in which he explained away a black eye, by vituperating 
" the inconvenient practice of butchers' boys carrying trays along 
the pai^e, parallel to the optics of unwary passew^^ts,"" ^\v\Ocv\v 
cerlainly an objectionable trait in their cbaTaclet. 
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Unfortunalely, the boys by some means were made acquainted 
with the disreputable affair, and the slang phrases, '^ there you go 
with your eye out,'* and " why do you carry your nose in a sling?'' 
were the resultof the information so injudiciously conveyed to them. 

But, to return to our hero. During the Easter vacation, which 
followed immediately on the examination, he had been especially 
introduced and requested to patronize a boy in the form below 
him. The name of this youth was Master Wastepaper Winkey. 
His surname, of course, he inherited from his father, *^old 
Winkey,'' as he was familiarly termed; his prcenomen, or 
Christian name, was given to him by his godfather. Lord 
Viscount Wastepaper, the powerful patron of Ninny. 

I must first explain how so important a personage — ^in his own 
estimation— as Lord Wastepaper was, condescended to become the 
sponsor of, and allow his noble name to be bestowed upon, so 
humble an individual as Master Winkey. 
. Winkey pbre began life as a printer's devil— a species of demon 
too well know in these penny publication' days to need description 
— and by dint of great natural talent, aided by unremitted ap- 
plication, raised himself in life, until he became first of all a 
contributor to, then sub-editor, and lastly, editor and principsA 
proprietor of, The Scarifier^ a powerful and largely-circulated 
newspaper, which advocated the principles of Lord Wastepaper 
— whatever those principles were. 

I was going to say, "we of the New Monthly never talk 
politics," but that would sound too grand for ^n humble college 
scout; I merely mean that I need not say whether Whigs or Tories 
(I like old names) were scarified by The Scarifier. It is sufficient 
for my purpose to know^ that Winkey was of Lord Waslepaper's 
way of thinking (?) and in return for certain hebdomadal dinners, 
gave his patron some ten or twelve lines of column in his hebdo- 
madal publication, and, out of gratitude and in an exuberance of 
delight, for his allowing him to insert '^ his reasons for entering his 
protest against" a certain measure in The Scarifier^ volunteered 
to do the baptismal responsibilities for little Winkey, who was still 
inpettOj which means, not introduced to the public. His gratitude 
was still further evinced by procuring him an appointment in the 
foundation at Rotherwick, where, as he W9S looked upon as a snob, 
he was unnoticed by the Hon. Augustus, and every body else of 
any pretensions to red-book. 

" Augustus," said Lord Wastepaper to Ninny, about ten minutes 
before dinner on Easier Monday, *' you know my godson Winkey, 
of course? he dines here to-day." 

"I know him by sight^'' replied Ninny, "but we're not cro- 
nies ; he's not in my set ; we don't allow counter-skippers or snobs." 

This was accompanied by so ms^^m^^i^^V. «.\qvJW^^w^^w ^^^XSkat 
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UoD of both his forefingers and thumbs to the elevation of a well- 
starched shirt-collar — then a recent and much-prize(d invention — 
that Lord Wastepaper \vas staggered. 

" You will greatly oblige me," he resumed, after recovering from 
the staggers, '' by not only patronizing, but making an intimate — 



a— a—" 



" What, a pal, as we call it?" 

** Exactly — precisely my meaning,'' continued his lordship, *'by 
making a pal of him for the future. I am under great obligations 
to his paternity. But for him many of my best things — my — my — 
my " 

^' Slap-up sayings,'' suggested Ninny. 

* ^Exactly — precisely my meaning^^would have been — been " 

'* Turfed— eh?" 

^^ Exactly — precisely my meaning — had it not been for the co- 
lumns of the 6cari^er— -indeed, I've been noticed in the — the — 
the " 

** Fore-horse of the team — the leader.'' 

^^ Exactly— precisely my meaning — and the whole family of the 
Fuddleheads would have no cause to regret doing the — the*—-" 

^^Amiable,"again prompted Ninny ; his lordship's copia ver- 
borum being any thing but a cornucopia, or horn of plenty. 

" Exactly — precisely my meaning," replied Lord Wastepaper. 
" You recollect what Flaccus says : — 

** f^ixere fortes ante— ante— * 

some man or other?" 

^^ Agamemnon was the man you allude to," said Ninny ; *•* but, 
excuse me, we are rather particular about quantities at Rotherwick, 
and call it vixere^ 

*^ Exactly — ^precisely my meaning, replied Lord Wastepaper, 
coughing rather confusedly, ^'and, by-the-by, as you're home for 
a week you'll want a— a— a — " 

** Tip," said Augustus, seeing his patron pull out a neat Russian- 
leather note-case. 

^^ Exactly— precisely my meaning — there's a Henry Hase for 
lOZ. If not enough, do—" 

'^ A bit of further application !" 

^^ Exactly — precisely my meaning^but you must patronize the 
—the—" 

'' Snob, eh? I wUl," said Ninny, pocketing the bribe. 

Before and after dinner Ninny behaved barely civilly to Winkey 
or Compo, as he was called at school, (torn the fact of his father 
having been a compositor, and the 10/. would have been thrown 
away, had not the boys got together cozily at the side-table^ while 
the seniors were having their rubber, and dtepV^^^ ^ ^Qii\^^\sNs^^ 
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of taste in absorbiog several glasses of brandy-and-water, which, m 
the fashion of [' the days gone by/' was placed there with a dish of 
sandwiches. Compo told Ninny several anecdotes connected with 
the press so well, that Ninny was amused, and, after the third 
glass, laid his arm over his shoulder, and called him '' old fellow,'' 
a term of endearment that put Compo so much at his ease, that be 
revealed a great many of his father's secrets — in confidence, of 
course. 

'^ But I say, old fellow," inquired Ninny, *•' how is it that your 
governor stands pulling all the old one's twaddle into his pa- 
per, eh ?" 

^^ Oh ! his lordship's one of our best customers," replied Compo. 
^' My governor gives him five or six lines, and he takes fifty copies 
to circulate among his friends." 

'^ Ah ! I see ; but it must be stupid work editing a paper, eh? 
No end of questions to answer every week, and fellows coming in 
to lick you for libels, eh ?" said Ninny. 

^' The greatest fun in the world," said Compo. '•^ I answer the 
questions when I'm at home, and it's easy enough. For example : 
if a fellow writes to know ^ which lived longest, Julius Geaser or 
Nebuchadnezzar?' I don't trouble to ascertain the fact, but merely 
say, ^' A. B. is an ass— Ihe question has been answered at least 
twenty times already in this journal; and as to coming to lick us, 
we keep a strong porter, and are never at home. Then we've such 
fun in the editors' room up-stairs. Two such jolly fellows. A shil- 
ling's-worth of brandy-and- water over every article ! The governor 
never shows till Saturday, when we go to press." 

These confidential communications, and ihe '^ repetatur hau- 
stus,'' established an intimacy between Iheboys, which Lord Waste- 
paper pronounced to be ^"exactly — precisely his meaning," and, 
on their return to school, Ninny undertook to, and succeeded in 
developing the good qualities of his new friend so successfully, as 
to get him into the "•' best set,'' where his knowledge of London 
life--of a peculiar grade — soon obtained him the ascendency. This 
caused a quarrel between him and Ninny, which ended in a fight, 
and, to Ihe surprise of ttie whole school, who looked upon Ninny 
as ^' Hercules ille," Compo, from his superior science, acquired in 
sundry set-to's with the sub-editor for exercise, came ofiT victorious, 
and without a scratch. This as it invariably does, at school, ce- 
mented their friendship more firmly. 

Mr. Innovate was not satisfied in his own mind with the result of 
the grand examination, and resolved to adopt strong measures, to 
ensure a more satisfactory exhibition at the next public display of 
his railway system of education. The failure, for such his monitor 
— his own, not the school monitor— conscience, plainly told him 
// was, his modesty would nol aWow \\\iii Vo \iMcc>3b»\fe Va a.u^ thing 
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^' rotten in the slate *' of his new plan ; he cogitated deeply to 
discover the mysterious cause, and at last was fully convinced that 
it was all owing to the little boys being sometimes ten minutes 
behind time in coming into school in the morning. 

Having discovered the cause of the disease — the prognosis^ or 
the diagnosis, as the learned in aite medendi call it — his next 
judicious step was to discover and apply a remedy for it. Flogging 
was not allowed, except for heinous offences, by Dr. Tintinabutum 
and the Tintinabularians, who doubtless had strong reasons for 
objecting to so common, and, generally speaking, successful a 
mode of punishment. Impositions were still done by the fags, and 
therefore were no punishment to the imposed. Mr. Innovate was 
in despair. What was to be done? He resolved to ask all the 
under-masters to breakfast, to talk the matter over. 

The under-masters differed in opinion mentally from their chefi 
but they did not express the difference in words, and the matter 
might probably have caused a great deal of difficulty, had not one 
of them, who was naturally designed for a sneak— he was named 
*' Sneaking Jerry " by the boys — suggested the propriety o{ fining 
the lag-behinds. 

^^ An admirable notion,'' said Mr. Innovate, ^^ but I can improve 
upon it — we will not only fine them, but every boy in the whole 
school, a shilling a minute for every minute that one little lag-behind 
does lag behind.'' 

This was voted loo severe, and was lowered to a sum propor- 
tioned to the varying incomes allowed to each form weekly. To 
make this clearer, I must observe, that the first class — the old sixth 
form — received, without consent being obtained from their parents, 
or their even being consulted on the subject of their sons' private 
receipts and disbursements, an allowance of three shillings and six- 
pence weekly ^ the second had half-a-crown ^ the third eighleen- 
pence ^ and so on, until it descended to the ^' small charge " of six- 
pence, below which it was considered infra dig, to go. What 
Kotherwickian knew the value of co/;per coin? 

When, then, one boy was one minute behind his time, the indi- 
viduals of the first class were fined a shilling each, and all the other 
classes in a sum proportionale to Iheir respective allowances. At 
the end of the week, therefore, instead of having to receive the 
wherewithal to obtain cakes and lucks, they had to pay something 
out of their own pockets \ or, if they had not wherewith to pay, to 
be put down in the book as ^^ Drs. to the dilatory fund." This was 
exceedingly unpleasant, but was borne for some time without any 
other manifestation of disgust but grumbling. 

'^ Compo," said Ninny to his friend one night, as they sat over 
their themes and the fire— for autumn was again befriending Ihii^ 
coal-merchants^ '' can you lend me a pound uoVc Vo-xu^tx^'sfc V 
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^^ HaTen*t a scuddick — not even a brown — quite cleaned out by 
these infernal fines/' replied Winkey, putting bis fingers into his 
shorts, and exposing two empty pocket-linings. 

^' It's a great shame/' said Ninny, '^ that we should hare to pay, 
and heavily too, for the laziness of the fags, and not be allowed to 
lick them either/' 

^^ Yes, it is," said Gompo ; ^^ and I should like to know where 
our money goes to." 

This dialogue roused the other boys, who left their exercises, 
and, surrounding the speakers, expressed a sudden but decided in- 
tention of knowing how their large contributions were expended, or 
not contributing any longer, let the consequences be what they 
might. 

^' Who can do an addition sum when money is concerned, that 
is, what old Splitquill calls a compound one?" inquired Ninny. 

Gompo could, for he had acquired sufficient knowledge of sum- 
ming before he got his appointment to Rotherwick. This was for- 
tunate, as none of the others could — arithmetic not being consi- 
dered necessary for ^^ the sons of decayed merchants," as the 
statutes rudely designated the foundation boys. 

'* Take this vessel of paper then, Gompo," said Ninny, *' and let 
us know, as near as you can, how much tin Innovate has appro- 
priated to himself from gown-boys only." 

Upon inspecting the '^ dilatory fund;" it was found, by reckoning 
up, that, independefnt of 4Z. 175. which remained on the ^^ debtor's 
side," 30/. 105. had been paid during the last quarter, and, upon 
this fact being announced, loud cries of ^' Shame, shame ! we won't 
stand it any longer," followed, expressive of deep indignation. 

On the next day at twelve o'clock, a meeting or concio of the 
boarders was called in the gownboys hall, at which, after a full ex- 
position of their grievances made in several admirable speeches, it 
was agreed to demand of Mr. Innovate an account of what he had 
done, or intended to do, with their money, and, if he refused to 
accede to so reasonable a request, to refuse to pay any more fines, 
and have a grand rebellion. 

There was but one serious difficulty in this arrangement, and 
that was, who should be the boy to put the question touching the 
tin to the head-master? Those who had been loudest in expressing 
their indignation at their grievances, and their determination not to 
submit to them any longer, were observed to hang back first when 
this inquiry was made; no one was found resolute enough to ^^bell 
the cat," until Winkey offered, if Ninny would be their leader, to 
second him. Loud cries of <^ Ninny for ever ; he's a plucky one \ " 
and other such flattering remarks, induced our hero to give his 
consent to this arrangement, the announcement of which was fol- 
lowedby loud huzzahs. 
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It was settled, lliat as soon as they were all In school in the after- 
noon, and Mr. Innovate bad taken his seat, Ninny should give a 
signal by sneezingloudly, to ensure which he had provided himself 
with a pinch of pepper, and then the signal was to be repeated by 
Compo, and all the boys were to '^ rise simultaneously," and cry 
out, ''no flnes." 

As the clock struck two, every boy was in his place, and Mr. In- 
novate flattered himself that the success of his plan for ensuring punc- 
tuality was no longer doubtful, for there was not one lag-behind to 
justify a fine. He looked round triumphantly, and, smiling com- 
placently, took his seat. Ninny instantly applied the pepper, and 
uttered a series of tremendous sneezes. Compo did the same, and 
the boys rose en masse ^ shouting, "No fines, no fines," which they 
continued to do until Mr. Innovate rose from his chair, pallid with 
alarm, wonder, and excitement. The cries then gradually ceased, 
and were followed by a dead silence. 

Sneaking Jerry was the only undcr-roaster present, and, being 
naturally timid, and seeing there was likely to be a row, he pretend- 
ed that he had left his pocket-handkerchief behind him, and ran 
out of school to the different boarding-houses to apprize the other 
masters of what was going oil 

Mr. Innovate looked round the school with an eye before which 
the majority quailed, and demanded, in a stentorian voice, '' the 
meaning of the indecent cries that had just polluted the pure at- 
mosphere of Rolherwick school?" This question was especially 
intended for the captain's benefit ^ but as Mr. Innovate's eye, when 
he was excited, had a slight cast in it. Ninny, whose place was 
nearly at the bottom of the first class, really thought it had been 
put to him, and answered it by saying, in a firm but respectful 
manner, " We wish to be informed, sir, what you have done with 
all the fine money?" 

'' Any thing else ! " inquired Mr. Innovate, curling his lip into 
a polite sneer. 

^^ Merely that if you do not satisfy us on that head, we do not 
mean to pay any more fines," said Ninny. 

The boys, encouraged by Ninny's coolness, and, at a signal from 
Compo, renewed their cries of " No fines ! no fines ! " until Ninpy 
shouted out "Silence! What's the use of making a row ! Let us 
behave like gentlemen." 

This appeal was successful, as the Rotherwickians valued them- 
selves at a high rate on the score of their gentility, and Mr. Inno- 
vate, gaining courage from the reappearance of sneaking Jerry, 
with a tail of the four under-masters, addressed Ninny individually, 
thus : 

" We thank you, sirrs^i^ for quieting VY\e sc\ioo\, wcv^\i^% V^ 
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tell you (a low bow) that we do 710/ mean to render an account of 
the moneys." 

'' Then,'' said Ninny, ^^ I beg to tell you, sir, that I do not meao 
to pay any more fines/' 

"Nor I— nor I — nor I," cried five hundred little voices, in 
all the notes of the gamut. 

^' Silence," cried Ninny. 

" Nincompoop," said Mr. Innovate, after blowing his nose vio- 
lently, and looking lachrymose, " sorry are we to blight the fair 
prospects of any boy, but, unless you submit to pay the fines we 
think it expedient to impose, we must expel you from the school." 

" I certainly shall not pay the fines," said Ninny. 

" Nor I," called out Compo, as per agreement. 

" Then you are both expelled," said Mr. Innovate, blowing his 
nose again, more fiercely than before. 

"I shall appeal to the governors," replied Ninny, taking up bis 
books, and leaving the school-room with his friend Gompo. 

This was a signal for a general attack on the windows, which 
were speedly demolished with slates and other missiles, and a rush 
out of the school-room into the green, where the bump of "destruc- 
tiveness," so prominent in schoolboys, was further developed, in 
spite of the exertions of the under-masters to prevent it, by an 
assault on every window in the place, much to the benefit of the 
glazier who "contracted to keep all the glass in Rotherwick in re- 
pair." Benches, tables, book-cases, desks, and every thing break- 
able, were broken to pieces, but no violence was offered to any of 
the masters, because, as Ninny said, "Such conduct would be co- 
wardly, ungentlemanly, and unbecoming so respectable a set as the 
Rotherwickians." 

Mr. Innovate stood, like the gentleman at Carthage, " weeping 
o'er the ruins" of Rotherwick, and solacing himself by now and 
then expelling any boy whom he saw making extra exertions to 
complete the destruction of his much-loved domain. Sixteen were 
thus punished, and left Rotherwick with Ninny and Gompo for 
London, where they had a champagne dinner at the Bedford, went 
to the play, had a hot supper with lots of punch, and went to bed 
with the assistance of all the waiters in the establishment. 

On the following morning, shocking bad headaches, and the 
dread of their governor's displeasure, cast a gloom over the broiled 
kidneys and cura^oa at breakfast •, and they separated with their 
courage considerably diminished, but firmly resolved not to sub- 
mil to a surrender. Twelve, however, of the number were forced, 
by their judicious parents and guardians, to return, and were 
readmitted upon consenting to be severely flogged, in medio 
sc/iolce. Forty-five more undor^v^uV \\\ft s^m^ ww\»Vi^%^wl o^^eralion 
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for being parties lo sending a long account of the rebellion lo a 
morning paper, and quiet was restored in Rotberwick. 

Lord Waslepaper called a meeting of the governors, at which 
Mr. Innovate was strongly objurgated for inflicting fines upon the 
boys without their knowledge and consent, and ordered to readmit 
Mr. Nincompoop upon his submitting to be flogged. This he re- 
fused to do, declaring he would never sit in the same room with 
him again ^ and Ninny not choosing, as he said, '' lo expose his 
person to the admiring gaze of 500 puerilities at his time of life,'* 
and not wishing to deprive Rotherwick of the services of so zealous, 
if not discreet a master, declined the kind offer of the governors. 

Gompo's father also refused to allow his son to return, and ^^ took 
the shine out of Rotherwick," as he expressed it, by inserting a long 
and exaggerated statement of the transaction in the Scarifier^ in 
which he libelled all the masters, and for which he had to pay 50/, 
damages according to the verdict of a descrlminating jury of his 
peers, and to submit to the pleasing and witty remarks of the coun- 
sel engaged by the plaintiffs, who took care to bring to light in the 
course of their examination a full account of his humble birth, 
parentage, and education. 

The fines, by order of the governors, were reduced to one penny, 
and Ninny returned home to Wales, where he was cherished as a 
^^ martyr to scholastic despotism, '^ by his admiring governor and 
governess, at the suggestion of Lady Skinnykin, who still honoured 
Lady Fuddlehead by residing with her. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

The Honourable Augustus Noodledoodle Nincompoop had for- 
tunately put his name down on the books of Christ Church before 
the untoward event of his expulsion from Rotherwick happened. 

The Dean— 

^' Priggins !" said Broome to me when I had read to him thus 
far from my manuscript, " for my sake be cautious how you speak 
of our dean, indeed of every don connected with 'our house* {ex 
ede Christi — it's astonishing how vehement some Christ Church 
men are in insisting on this distinction ! ) We are acknowledged to 
be the top sawyers of the University, and are consequently jea- 
lous of, and indignant at, any thing that may tend to take the froth 
off our beer." 

" Haye ! the ead you mean," said Dusterly, seizing the fresh 
quart that Mr. Rakestraw, the corpulent landlord of the Shirt-and- 
Sholbag, had just introduced ; and performing the operation alluded 
to metaphorically and characteristically by Broomvi,\i^%^^^'*^^^ 
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would hobserve (he hastonishiog halteratioD for tho woner, has 
was made to the andsome happearance of Ibe jug has dded the 
licker." 

Broome smiled beoevolentty on our mutual (Wend, and, adopting 
Lord Wastepaper's favourite expression, observed it was '^ precisely 
his meaning," and showed his high estimation of appearances, by 
finishing the jug, and ordering a fresh one with a ^' good heoA 
io it." 

I ventured to ask him how it was possible I could deteriorate 
from the dignity of the dean and dons, to whom in relating his tale 
I should be compelled to allude, when they were all dead and 
gone? 

^^ Haye ! rotten and forgotten,'' said Dusterly. 

^^ Dqsterly ! " said Broome, looking disgusted, ^^ how can you— 
a bedmaker of the University-*-predicate oblivion of any of its 
members?" 

Dusterly looked evidently bewildered and incapable of under- 
standing Broome's interrogatory, but winked at me es he knocked 
the ashes from his pipe illustratively of his assertion. 

" Dead or not, Peter," continued Broome, ** you may rely upon 
it you will be accused of drawing the portrait of some of our dons, 
or some of their parlicular friends." 

^'In that case," replied I, ^'I must rest my defence upon the 
*' qui capiV plea, and make up my mind to submit to the conse- 
quences — they won't 'call out' a scout." 

'^ We are not fighting-men," said Broome, ''but, as I am the 
acknowledged supplier of Mr. Nincompoop's college-career, the 
indignation you may excite will be vented upon me, and I shall 
lose many little seasonable presents — " 

"Christmas-boxes, you means," said Dusterly. 

''That I have hitherto been in the habit of receiving at alt 5ea- 
50^5 of the year," continued Broome, terminating his sentence with 
a louder voice and a reproachful look at Dusterly. 

I promised to be very careful in my allusions to the dead, and 
really could not quarrel with Broome for giving me the caution he 
did ; as I havd often experienced the truth of his remarks that, " I 
should be accused of drawing the portrait of some man, or of some 
one <»f his particular friends," though I always "draw it mild." 
Even our Bursar, who is by nature raised above those little preju- 
dices that corrode the minds of inferior men, called me up to him 
the other day, and tried to bribe me with an order for haif-a-dofen 
of port out of the proctor's bin, to tell him who Dr. Pufib, Dr. Doo- 
nuifin, and some other of my dramatis personam, really were. 

I was certainly surprised and a little offended at his attempt to 
interfere with an author's "privileges," and, I suppose, I express- 
ed my feelings by my looks, Iot to add^d, " that it was not to gra- 
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tify his own ciiriosiCy that he made so uncouscionable a riequest, 
but thai of a lady^ an intimate of his^ with whom he sometimes 
played a pool of quadrille ; and who, haying known every don 
that had lived in the University for the last eighty years, was ex- 
ceedingly annoyed that she could not point out the originab of 
some of my caricatures* 

I declined most respectfully to enlighten the lady, and our bur- 
sar calling mo ^^a wag/' with one of his peculiar winks, gave me 
an order for two bottles of every-day port, instead of half-a-dozen 
of ^^ the proctor." Thus is virtue rewarded. 

This same identical lady a day or two afterwards sent Mrs. P. 
what she, Mrs. P., calls gallically a '^ jolly petty she-hen^^' and 
called upon her to ^'pump'' her; but '^Mother Priggins/' as the 
undergraduates of St. Peter's allow, '^ ain't going to be pumped for 
every puppy that may happen to be presented to her." 

I beg pardon of the public for this little digression. Mr. Nin- 
compoop, as I was observing when friend Broome interrupted me, 
was fortunately entered at Christ Church, though he had not been 
matriculated ; and the dean of that era was a very dear friend of 
Lord Wastepaper, and not on very amicable terms wilh Mr* Inno- 
vate, to whom he bore sundry grudges for having '*• cut him out,'' 
in doing sundry themes and exercises, which he was fully per- 
suaded would have procured him (the dean} the distinguished ho- 
nour of reading them '' in hall," and gaining an infinity of xv^^r. 

When, therefore, Lord Wastepaper wrote him an account of his 
having withdrawn his protege from Rolherwick, owing to the 
mercenary conduct of the head-master, the dean, without the 
slightest hesitation, expressed his '^ full approbation of his spirited 
and judicious mode of proceeding under Ihe atrocious circum- 
stances," and his resolution to admit Augustus as soon as any rooms 
were vacant for his reception — that is, rooms in ''Canterbury," as 
no honourable could be supposed to put up with any habitation 
elsewhere. He also strongly recommended Lord Wastepaper to look 
out for a private tutor for his young friend, and have him '' cram- 
med " for entering. Nor did his kindness end there ; for he ven- 
tured to give the address of a gentleman who had been a member 
of his ^^ house," of whose birth and parentage little was known, ex- 
cept that his mother was a sempstress in Oxford, and that his nose 
was very much like — somebody's. 

Lord Wastepaper acted on the hint, and wrote to Mr. Workcm- 
hard at his vicarage of Fire-cum-Fume, in the county of Stafford, 
which, after being rejected on account of its very low figure in the 
'Miber Ecclesiasticus" by all the students, had descended to him 
as senior servitor. 

Mr. Workemhard did not venture lo recuse liOT<\\^^sVft'^V^\'s 
eub, and 4001 per annum, as it was backed V)^ W\^ ^' ^^«xCs v^xKx- 
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cular" recommendation ; nor was his joy at such a pleasing addiliou 
to his moderate income lessened by the fact of old Winkey's begging 
him to take young Winkey, or Compo, as we have hitherto called 
him, on the same terms. 

The young men went down together to Fire-cum-Fume, which 
derived its name, doubtless, from being pleasantly situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of several coal-mines, which, not being 
contented with supplying all England with warmth, made the coun- 
try too hot to hold them by keeping constant fires of their own all 
the year round. Their flames being *' superficial^' like the modern 
systems of education, served to " enlighten the country " for many 
miles. 

I shall merely say of Mr. Workemhard, that, considering the 
up-hill work he had, he coached his team remarkably well, and 
gave them a deeper insight into the profundities of "As in preseoli,'" 
and " Propria qusB maribus,'' than they had had a chance of gain- 
ing at Rolherwick. 

Old Winkey presuming upon the intimacy of Lord Wastepaper 
with the dean, had not the least doubt about getting his son into 
Christ Church, and suggested an early application, for the purpose 
ofgetting his rooms ready at the same time with Ninny's. 

It may be as well to give copies of the correspondence between 
the viscount and his friend, before I give the results of it. 

I must observe that his lordship did not quite like the idea of his 
proteges being hunted through life by the son of a newspaper edi- 
tor ; and, though his deep sense of the obligations under which he 
lay to the columns of The Scarifier induced him to accede to the 
proprietor's wishes that he would write to the dean, he did so in a 
way that would lead that functionary to oblige him by giving him a 
polite refusal^ as may be seen from his letter. 

"My dear Dean, 

" Amongst several of the scholars who were withdrawn from 
Rotherwick school at the same time as my honourable young 
friend Nincompoop, was a lad who bears the name of Winkey, 
with whom Augustus has done a bit of familiarity — rather, I think, 
unbecoming his rank — but boys of seventeen are not the best judges 
of the dignity of rank and station — instead of which, his father 
rather reckons upon getting him into Christ Church, on the score 
of some trifling attentions bestowed upon him by me. 

" Old Winkey is no fool! He is editor of a paper, or, now I 
should rather say, proprietor, as he has ^ cut his pen' — I don't 
mean wounded his quill— but declined the drudgery of writing, 
except by deputy •, I believe I may have sent you a copy of his 
weekly publication The Scarifier^ in which, I must allow, more 
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justice is done Co speakers in parliamenl than in any other paper. 
/ can say so, at least as far as / am concerned. 

^^ In last Sunday's paper— I think I sent you a copy — you could 
not have failed to notice that some attention was drawn to my few 
remarks on 'Ihe wholesomeness and moral effects of treacle-posset, as 
contradistinguished from the fatal practice of imbibing brewers' 
beer;' but I merely mention if to show you the benefits of being on 
^ good set terms ' with the proprietor of so respectable a paper ; 
and I have no doubt if you could enter young Winkey at Christ 
Church, your ^ house ' would be benefited by it. Oxford is attacked 
in many prints, instead of which, old Winkey would patronize you ; 
and yet, I don't see why, between ourselves, young Winkey 
should be allowed to be put upon the same terms — that is, footing 
— with an honourable. You can act as you like in the matter — I 
know you are generally full, and a refusal will not disoblige 

*' Your sincere friend, 

'* Wastepaper. 

** P. S. By-the-by, don't answer unfauourablf before Friday , 
as my remarks on ' the superiority of hog-skins for saddles ' will 
be in print, and too late to be cut out on Saturday. The dailies did 
not deign to notice them." 

The dean, fully comprehending his friend's wishes, though not 
very logically or fairly expressed, wrote on Friday evening a letter 
which his lordship said ^' was not precisely his meaning," but 
which had the desired effect ; le void 

" My dear Lord, 

"The Scarifier, or rather two scarifiers, we receive every 
week. The one directed to myself, I do not scruple to say I read 
and enjoy very much, and am happy to see that justice is done to 
your lordship's remarks — speeches I ought to say — ^but your 
modest way of alluding to your observations in the house, induced 
me unthinkingly to use your own scarcely correct expression. The 
other copy, which you kindly send to the common-room, is also 
read in secret with great avidity by all the members, though in 
public they speak disparagingly of it, on account of its excessive 
piquancy, acknowledging at the same time that it is the best 
written and wittiest paper of the day. I regret that my list of ap- 
plicants for admission to our house is so numerous as to preclude 
my acceding to your lordship's special request that I would put 
down the name of Mr. Winkey, jun., on my list. He could not 
come into residence under five years, we are so ojery ftill. Your 
lordship can read this passage of my letter to the highly-respectable 
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father of the young man, and assure him of my sincere sorrow at 
not being able to admit a gentleman who would, I feel assured, do 
honour to our house. Will that do, my lord, Or shall I come it 

stronger? By-the-by, the bishop of-^^ ^is going ftist, sinking 

rapidly ; may I beg of your lordship to keep an eye on the an- 
nouncement of his decease ? His loss will be severely flBlt, and bis 
successor will be a lucky man. I need say no more to a person 
of your lordship's penetration ^ and, by-the-by again, the rectory 
of Snipebog in the fens is vacant, and in the gift of the Lr— d 

Gh r. The stipend is under 500/., and, with Lord Fuddlehead's 

borough interest, you might procure it for his son's private tutor, 
poor Workemhard, who is a heavy cliarge on me, and with whose 
tender, lungs the smoky atmosphere of Fire-cum-Fume di^grees 
exceedingly. If I can do any thing more to extinguish the Winkeys 
let me know. 

*'' I have honour to be, 

"Your Lordship's very obedient 
humble servant, 

"Pertinax Plotter., 

"Deanery, Christ Church. 

'' P. S. By-(he-by, once more, and with due submission to your 

lordship, but the B — of L is also shaky. ' Two strings to your 

bow' — ^but your lordship will keep an eye on that see also." 

His lordship invited Winkey, pere, to dine, and after a very re- 
cherche serve-up of plats pour deux, and the third glass of chd- 
teau margot, read to him the passage from the dean's letter, which 
put an extinguisher upon the candle of his son's hopes of being a 
member of Christ Church* 

Winkey, senior, was too sharp not to see through the tactics of 
his lordship, but too wise to let his lordship see that he did so. He 
expressed his regret at his son's having no chance of becoming a 
member of Christ Church, and asked his lordship's advice liow he 
had better act under the circumstances. 

Now nothing could gratify Lord Wastepaper more than having 
his advice asked, because it was so little appreciated as not to be 
very often in demand. He therefore fell back in his chair, and, 
putting on a very grave, considering face, as he sipped his claret, 
blushingly confessed that " It was one of the few subjects on which 
he was not aufait. He had been at Christ Church himself, and 
really did not know the name of any other college ; but he shouM 
strongly advise consulting the university calendar ^ or, better still, 
his friend Winkey's going down to Oxford and judging for him- 
self, after making due inquiries of one of the guides." 
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^^ Guides?'' inquired Winkey, thinking of '^ Guides to Know- 
ledge,"' ^^ (be college tutors I presume your lordship means? " 

<^By no means/' replied Lord Wastepaper, ^'I mean a kind — 
that IS, a sort — of men — in shabby-genteel coats and gaiters, who 
wait about the Angel and Star inns, and really for four or five shil- 
lings gite you an immensity of information on Oxford matters. You 
cao't do better, rely upon it than — than — " 

^' Hire one of these walking encyclopsBdias of university know- 
ledge," said Winkey. 

*' Exactly— precisely my meaning," replied his lordship. *' Mo- 
ney well expended, rely on it. Go down by the light Oxford, take 
up your abode at the Star. The landlady, Mrs. Fascinate, is an old 
ally of mine. Fll give you a letter to her, and she'll do for you, de- 
pend upon it. Might I trouble you to touch the belF? We'll try one 
bottle of Lafitte." 

'' I beg pardon," said Winkey, rising to ring, ^^but would not 
a note to the Dean of Christ Church, or some academical, be more 
satisfactory ? " 

^^ By no means. You will find they will all say they are fully and 
will not venture to recommend another college." 

Winkey finished the Lafitte, took his coffee, his chasse, his pa- 
tron's advice, and letter of introduction, and his place in the light 
Oxford. The following evening he was welcomed by Mrs. Fasci- 
nate, the smiling landlady of the Star^ and, upon presenting his 
note, was ushered by two waiters into No. 1 Drawing-room, /ront^ 
and shewn by three very pretty chambermaids into his sleeping 
apartment, No. 2^ front. 

In these degenerate days, when coaches — I mean stage-H^oaches 
— ^are allowed to rattle up to the Star, and guards with swollen 
chops are permitted to announce Iheir arrival and departure by 
playing out of tune on a keyed bugle, the rooms No. 1 and No. 2, 
front, would not have been a treat ^ but in former days Mrs. Fas- 
cinate would no more have sanctioned a hired vehicle, excepting a 
yellow and four, within a hundred yards of her door, than she 
would have hired a waiter with red hands, or a barmaid who could 
not boast of blood patrician in her veins. Nos. 1 and 2 were, there- 
fore, exceedingly comfortable ; and Mr. Winkey enjoyed his dinner 
and wine very much, in No. 1., and was ushered by the three pretty 
chambermaids, bearing two wax-lights and one warmingpan, into 
No. 2, where he fell asleep, amidst the sounds of undergraduate 
revelry and the thrumming of 
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The harp that once " 



was played nocturnally within the now-forsaken walls of the Star 
Hotel. 
On the following morning as he sat at breakfast, the head-waiter. 
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at Ihc request of the '' gentleman in No. 1," procured and inlro- 
duced a specimen of that now nearly extinguished genius, an Ox- 
ford guide. The specimen was dressed, as all of his species were 
wont to be of yore, in a tutor's lefl-ofT coat and waistcoat, purchased 
of one of us scouts, and in drab knees and drab gaiters {si hiems 
esset vel foret — but without the continuations if the weather was 
warm) an unstarched and cable-likie white tie, and a hat, whicb, 
in these times of four-and-sixpenny ventilators, would be pro- 
nounced a shocking bad one. 

" The guide, sir," said the waiter, bowing. 

'' Come in," said Winkey. ''Will you take a—" 

" Little beer, if you please, sir. Never drinks no coffee, tea, or 
spirituous liquors.'' 

" A seat I was going to say," said Winkey. 

" Never takes nuffin of the sort, sir, much obliged to you all the 
same. If you'd ha' stood as long as I have, and walked about all 
day, showing of people the lions of the 'varsity, as our young 
gentlemen calls the curiosities, your calces would not be ' stagger- 
ing bobs.'" 

Mr. Winkey did not exactly understand this standing joke of 
the guide, but rung the bell for a glass of ale for his new acquaint- 
ance ; an order that the head-waiter, knowing his customer, executed 
by bringing in a large quartcup of Squire Broadbrim's best, which, 
in those days, was exceedingly bad. 

" I have sent for you to point out to me," said Mr. Winkey, 
" the best— " 

" Way of seeing every thing in a day," said the guide (who was 
called " Old Explicalor '' by the men) setting down his emptied cup 
with a loud ah' ah ! " always begins at the schools — centrical like— 
meado tissimis tibis, as we say in these classical regions — Bodleian 
— lols of books — Elgin marbles — five orders of archy-tecler, one 
above t'other — Saxon al bottom, or Doric, no matter which— High- 
on-ick — composite and tip-lop —upper-sawyer-like — Corinthian— 
picler-gallery — cat looking every way at once — ^Lord Pembroke's 
statty— -Charles First's warrant — and no end of hintereslinghobjecls 
— only a shilling ! into schools, responsions only on now — young 
uns in a funk — across to the Radcliffe— pay a shilling — set your 
name down in the book — out upon the roof — fine view of Oxford— 
to the north Wadham College — Clarendon— theatre — not a play- 
house — Ashmole's museum — Trinity and Baliol, with a distant 
peep at St. John's and St. Giles's church. South : Brazenose — St. 
Mary's, All Saints —Tom Tower— Merton and Broadwalk, with 
Bagley-wood in the distance. East : All-souls, notorious for its two 
lanterned lowers, and the non-residence of its fellows — Queens- 
Maudlin— University, and Joe PuUen on the hill. West : Carfax 
church— Castle Tower— William the Conqueror— hang criminals 
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— above in the distance — romantic woods of Wytham — Lord Ab- 
ingdon- — ^Lord-leef-tenanl of the county — city prison and Worces- 
ter College — only you can't tell which is which." 

The rapidity with which this compendium of information was 
uttered, fortunately for Mr. Winkey, exhausted old Explicator's 
lungs of ail their air, and, ere he could inspire a fresh supply, he 
found time to assure him that he had mistaken his object in sending 
for him, and that he had not come down to the university merely 
to see the sights. 

^'Ohl ah! I twig,'' said the guide, winking at old Winkey. 
'' Commercial ?— want to be put up to a thing or two? Well, I'll 
do it — know every man as won't pay if ho could, and every other 
man as can't pay if he would ; but you must stand tick — no go 
without— four years at least ; but no matter, you slick it on — lay it 
on thick accordingly — what's your line— eh ? Cigars ? travel for 
Hudson, Fribbug, and Trare, Pontay, or come the double with 
Minerigoes? No? In the toggery way, perhaps — Slultz— Story — 
or some first-rater, I suppose — good trade — native artists no go ! 
Wrong again? Well, let me see — wJae and lickures — eh? Cham- 
pagne, claret, no-yoh, andmariskeeny? Carbonel — ^Juslerini^-eh? 
But you won't do much — undergrads too bad judges to appreciate 
your articles — satisfied with gooseberry-pop and sour Bordo — dons 
too good judges to give you your price." 

"• My good friend, you're entirely mistaken," said Winkey, look- 
ing indignant at being taken for a tradesman, " altogether wrong." 

"Well ! well ! manum est rare^ as we say in the schools — very 
seldom I am though. Twig now, I think — musical boxes and French 
prints — eh? thought there was a furrin cut about your nob — very 
profitable, but dangerous perfession. Recollect a German gentleman 
in your line— clever man — put in prison though — all through a 
silly Freshman, as showed (he pictures to his private coach— a 
gentleman in the lea-and-tract way — belonging to society for re- 
flreshing of vice— vice-chancellor had him up-tried before my lord 
judge at the assizes — jury and counsel examined the pictures a very 
long time, and pronounced them undecent — twelve months on the 
treadmill — no joke-eh? Capital condition when he came out. / can 
put you up to the dodge, but you must stand a good commission — 
30 per cent, on the musicals, and 50 on — " 

*' Fellow," exclaimed Mr. Winkey, " your impudence can only 
be attributed to your ignorance — I'm not in trade ! I came down 
here to consult you, by the advice of my very intimate friend Lord 
Waslepaper, about — " 

"Wastepaper?" continued Explicator, not looking a bit more 
deferential at his employer's suggestion of his intimacy with the 
noble lord. " Wastepaper? knew him well — tuft at Christ Church 
—steered the Torpid, and d — d badly loo— thick with Mrs. Fasci- 
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nate— eh? — got his seals ^hen be was bosky one oighl — prompted 
a Triend to represent him, and run away with an heiress — ward in 
chancery — got the girl, and quodded for five years in the Fleet. 
Lordship quite well, I hope?" 

''Really all this is very unpardonable,'' said Winkey, walking 
up and down No. 1, front, and pulling up his gills, as shiri-eollars 
were then called, — ''absolutely unbearable! — the brute talks of a 
lord as if he was nobody." 

The short time occupied by this soliloquy was employed by old 
Explicator in wiping his perspiring forehead with a cotton rino- 
catharizor, which he extracted from the crown of his ^^ shocking 
bad hat." When theoperation was over, without paying the slightest 
attention to Mr. Winkey's remarks, or making the least difference 
in his manner and deportment, he continued, by saying interro^ 
galively, 

'^ You knew Lord Limpet, of course? every body knew Aim- 
capital chap — had many a lark in his rooms — dab at sparring— 
iloored him, though, many a time — what can stand against beer? 
Excellent cricketer — best batter on Bullingdon*^but a regular ass 
for all that — got plucked for his smalls — conjugated do — do, das, 
dav^i — went by the name of Davy ever afterwards. You didn't know 
the Honourable Mr. Muifintoppe, I dare say? Regular reading- 
man— never out of college, and yet the most absent man in it. 
Lord ! how you would have laughed at him — such queer things as 
he did — always made a pint of blowing his nose in his doyley— 
drinking the water out of his finger-glass, and rinsing his hatids in 
the port wine ! Got expelled for giving an unfortunate girl a lift in 
his buggy — great shame — did it all out of good nature, and mistak- 
ing her for a rail lady ; and then there was Lord — " 

"Silence, sirrah!" cried Winkey, in a very loud voice, and a 
very great rage, '^ I did not send for you to tell me a parcel of tittle- 
tattle about the aristocracy, but to furnish me with information on 
certain points. Listen to me, sirrah ! but before we begin yoo had 
belter—" 

" Take one more jug of beer — wet t'other eye, wo call itr— never 
walk straight without. I'll ring the bell— don't trouble— William 
Waiter! jug of beer for gen'eiman in No. 1, front— don't know 
Mrs. Rakestraw of the Shirt and Shotbag, I dare say ? GapiUl 
landlady — never answers an order without a short arm and a 
long one." 

'* A what?" inquired Winkey, looking bewildered. 

" A short arm and a long one," replied Explicator ; " keeps the 
jug in the short arm, until she's got the money in the long one. 
Don't tick, I mean, and a capital plan it is in this university. Your 
good health, sir, and a pleasant walk to us." 

While the guide was '' absorbing the malt," Mr. Winkey hastily 
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explained to him, that he had sent for him to ascertain at which or 
the colleges or halls he could get his son admitted, so as to come 
into residence as early as possible. 

*' Halls, sir ? never enter at a hall — ^keep Ihem for lishit mu- 
grary, or bene dussessit^ but how does he enter ? arm.jiL^ gen. 
JiLy cler.JiLy or what? gent com ysoc, com., commoner, or how ? 
And how much stumpy do you mean to stand ? Can't advise without 
knowing about these things.'' 

Mr. Winkey explained that his intention was to enter his son as 
a commoner, but that he had not yet made up his mind as to what 
allowance it was necessary to make him, as he had not been at col- 
lege himself, and was, consequently, ignorant of the sum required. 

^^Not been at college? I knew it at once," said the guide ^ 
wonderful the diflference it makes — can't help being a spoon, un- 
less you are regularly educated." 

'' And what sum should you consider enough ?" asked Mr. Win- 
key, really for information, and disregarding the compliment that 
had been paid him. ^^ I mean for a man to live like a gentleman at 
a respectable college." 

** Why, as to living like a genlleman — that's all nothing — 
people's notions differs so much about the way of doing it ; and, as 
to a respectable college, that's all nothing, too, as far as expense 
goes — there's very little difference in the charges, though there is a 
good deal in the comforts— M^ommons or jints, it comes to much the 
same. Very wrong notions is got abroad respecting of college ex- 
penses — a hundred a year would kiver 'em all, and leave an over- 
plus for wine and toggery." 

^'A hundred pound per annum!" exclaimed Mr. Winkey, 
amazed ; '' how do you account then for the complaints that arc 
made of the enormous expenses incurred by young men at the Uni- 
versity ? " 

^^You must ask Mr. Spavins, the hackman," replied the guide, 
** Mr. Pastyface, the confectioner, Mr. Loflyprice, of the Reindeer, 
and a few other sich. The system's bad, and the University gets all 
the blame, when they can't help it. They'd gladly alter it if they 
could, and so would all the respectable tradesmen, but they can't. 
Then, you see, there's a set of chaps as sets up on the ' cutting 
system ' — pretends to undersell the respectables — gets the young 
gents names on their books — ticks for three years on acceptances, 
promising never to negotiate them — then hands them over to a 
London lawyer — ^bills renewed — interest and discount charged — 
afraid to tell the governor — renewed again and again — threats of 
arrest — money borrowed at an enormous rate of interest — floored 
at last — governor obliged to stump up, and cripple himself and fa- 
mily perhaps for ever. I merely give my own opinion ^ but I re- 
commend every man to go to a first-rate Oxford tradesman for every 
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thing, and have his bills in every term, even ir he can't pay them; 
hell be treated civilly, charged fairly, and never be harassed and 
annoyed. Then I think the dons are wrong — but it's only my own 
opinion — in not allowing the men to have dinners and suppers io 
their own rooms from the college-kilchen — it drives them to the 
Reindeer and other inns, or (he confectioner's, who cannot supply 
them half so cheaply. Then I'd never allow any man to hunt, un- 
less his palernily gave his wrillen consent. As to the bills being 
sent in to the tutors — the plan, Fm told, has been tried at Gam- 
bridge, and turned out a miserable failure. All I mean is, don't 
blame the 'varsity, that's all — your very good health, sir." 

"Well, I shall recommend my son to follow your advice," said 
Mr. Winkey. "I mean to give him a good allowance; but, if he 
runs in debt, I'll never pay his bills." 

" He'll be sure to run in debl, and you'll be sure to pay his bills 
— at last," said old Explicator. 

" I won't— I'm determined," said Winkey. 

" So hundreds have said before you, but they all does it at last, 
just as nallerrally as if they'd never said they wouldn't, leastwise, 
if their pockets isn't as empty as my cup is." 

The guide probably meant this as a hint to his employer for an- 
other replenish 5 it was not taken, however ; and Mr. Winkey, after 
confirming with an oath his intention of not paying his son's bills, 
took up an Oxford calendar, which was lying on the table for the 
convenience of visitors— lions and lionesses as the nondums call 
them — and proceeded to interrogate old Explicator on the subject 
which had caused him to visit Oxford. 

'' Now, sir, what college do you recommend ? " 

" Christ Church, in course," said the guide, in a tone that im- 
plied there could be no doubt about the matter. 

" I have already applied there," said Winkey, looking magnifi- 
cent again, " through my very intimate friend Lord Wastepaper. 
The dean, unfortunately, could not accede to my friend his lord- 
ship's request, because the college is so full." 

" Thai's only acos you ain't a regular swell — if you'd been a 
court-card, a trump, that is, a sort of nob like — they'd have found 
a lokis inkwo for your coll, and entered him for the matriculation- 
stakes the very next term as is." 

Mr. Winkey did not exactly relish this explanation of his infor- 
mant's notion of the reason why he had failed in getting his son 
into Christ Church ; but proceeded to read over the list of the col- 
leges as arranged in the calendar, to each of which the guide made 
some objection or other 5 but I will only give two or three examples 
as a specimen of the validity of the rest. 

'' St. Bartholomew ? " inquired Mr. Winkey. 

" Four Jecfures a day, and a sevwou \v\ ^\\^\>^\ ^\^^^ SiicidaY— 
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expected lo go lo St. Mary's Iwice besides, and head down Ihc ser- 
mons —hell never stand Ihal," replied Explicalor. 

"Si. Luke's, Ihen?" 

" Staircases all loo sleep — gel drunk and break his neck/' 

*' SI. Thomas's' ? what say you to thai?" 

" Don't brew their own beer, and got a cook as abbreviates the 
commons, and lengthens the battels miraculously." 

" St. Jude's ? snug lillle college, eh ? " 

" Wusser nor ever — loo snobbish— besides dining at half-past 
four, and pricking their gums with iron prongs. One gen'leman as 
entered through a mistake, brought in half a dozen silver forks, and 
was rusticated for breaking through the " customs of the college." 

" St. Malthew's stands rather high, does it not?" 

"Respectable — very respectable — but dangerous. The prin- 
cipal has got a garden, and the men make a point of ^ doing it up ' 
for him every term ! they lake up all the plants and trees, and set 
'em in again with their roots uppards. As the freshmen are always 
set to do the transplanting, and the principal is devoted to veget- 
ables, some of 'em are safe to get a lishet mugrary to some hall as 
hasn't got no outlet." 

Mr. Winkey began to despair : he doubted whether the long list 
before him would supply him with an unobjectionable college 
for his son, until he came to St. Peter's, which old Explicator pro- 
nounced to be the nipplisultry of colleges. 

*' Brew their own beer — got a capital cook for an Oxford cook — 
knock in every night — outside the town^ and handy for tandems — 
dogs and guns, and fishing-rods — river just handy — battels mo- 
derate — society good — gentlemanly set of tutors, who keep Ihe 
men up to their work without bullying them, and scouts as 
close as fresh eyesters. Bursar an excellent friend of mine — very 
fond of fish, 'specially lampreys and Severn salmon — as I'm Wor- 
cestershire — supply him with great pleasure, and — make a devilish 
good thing of him." 

As it was immaterial to Mr. Winkey whether the lampreys and 
Severn salmon were sold to the Bursar as dear bargains or not, he 
did not stop to ask the price obtained for them ; but finding that he, 
the Bursar of St. Peter's, was a gentlemanly man, and his guide 
sufficienlly acquainted with him to procure him an introduction, 
and give him an opportunity of explaining his views with regard to 
his son, he resolved to walk down lo our college, and call upon my 
friend. 

The moment old Explicator got upon the pave^ he resumed the 
air and twang peculiar to his profession, and entertained his em- 
ployer, who would fain have been "on other thoughts intent," 
wilh the usual and hackneyed phrases of a lionizer^ uciUl l\v<i.^ 
arrived at Si. Peler's. 
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They found the Bursar in his rooms, and Mr. Winkey was 
regularly introduced by his guide, who retired outside the oak, not 
to leave them to a private conference, but to run off to the buttery, 
to try if our tap was at all deteriorated. Having tried a pint out of 
each of the two best and strongest barrels, he confessed to the butler 
that it was as good as ever, and returned to his post^-^the door- 
post—just in lime to meet his employer, who had made arrange- 
ments with the Bursar for (he immediate matriculation of his son, 
and his coming up into residence after Easier. 

^^ Good morning, Mr. Winkey,'* said the Bursar, bowing his 
visitor out^ '^oblige me by taking one turn round our gardens, 
while I speak a few words on important business with Mr. Expli- 
cator. ril not detain him long." 

'^ By all means,'' said Winkey, and walked seventeen times round 
a fifteen-feet square grassplot, dignified by the litle of the college 
gardens, before his guide rejoined him. 

^^ Explicator, come in,'' said the Bursar, ^^and shut the door. 
Gentlemanly man, Mr. Winkey, eh?" 

^^ Not so very rummy a one, considering he's never been at the 
'varsity," said the guide. 

*^ Certainly, certainly," said the Bursar, in a hurried and careless 
tone; and then putting on a look of intense interest, he continued. 
^^ How are all your friends in Worcestershire? Quite well, I liope? 
Have you heard from them lately? *' 

*' Not very," replied Explicator. 

'^ I — I— I am very much interested m their welfare, I assure 
you," resumed the Bursar, pulling out a halfcrown ; ^* take that, and 
buy two pounds of the best Oxford sausages, and send them down 
to them. They will be a treat, and you can just intimate that your 
wife is not very well, and that the physicians strongly recommend 
lampreys for her complaint. You understand, eh? " 

^^ Wide awake," said the guide, nodding and winking familiarly. 

" Then there's an order for a quart of the best beer. Now hurry 
after your employer, and let me see the parcel from Worcestershire 
the moment it arrives," said the Bursar, shutting his oak, and feast- 
ing in imagination upon the expected dainties for at least half an 

hour. 

Mr. Winkey followed his guide (who of course had his two 
quarts in the buttery, at the Bursar's expense, not thinking it at 
all necessary to inform him that he had, as he called it, ^^ chalked 
him up a quart" before he got his '^ order") back to the Star j and 
after having liberally discharged him, and paid his hotel bill, which 
was not so very enormous, considering he had Nos. 1 and 2, front, 
made his bow to Mrs. Fascinate, and returned to London by a 
'^ middle-day Brummagem." 

Mr. Winkey, when apparently otherwise engaged, always had 
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an oye and ear open to the interest of the Scarifier. On the 
Sunday, therefore, after his return from Oxford, (he reading public 
were gratified by seeing, in his ^^ notice to correspondents,'' 

" A. B., Oxford, is informed, that it was not L — d D y, but 

that eminent statesman, L — d W r, who got bosky at the 

St — r, and forwarded the views of a relative of the Fascinating 
landlady of that excellent hotel upon a certain heiress, for running 
away with whom he got a commission aboard his majesty's /7ee£/' 

This he knew would gratify his patron's vanity ; but it may be 
doubted whether the publication of Lord Limpet's failure in the 
schools, and the cause of it, and Lord Mufflntoppe's rustication, for 
merely mistaking an '^ unfortunate" for a proper lady, was as 
agreeable to their lordships or Iheir friends. He had serious 
thoughts of hiring old Explicator as a regular reporter of university 
matters *, but, upon due consideration, resolved to defer it until his 
son had taken his degree, lest the publishing of the little anecdotes 
he might obtain should give offence to the aulhorities, and in- 
terfere with the youth's advancement, by ensuring a pluck for his 
smalls. 

Winkey, junior, or Gompo, as we shall still continue to call him, 
on the receipt of his visit to Oxford, ensured the box-seat of ^^ the 
Black Prince," which then ran from Birmingham, through Oxford 
to London, in order to get to St. Peter's by the time fixed upon by 
the Bursar for his matriculation. Ninny did not accompany his 
friend, though he very 'much wished to do so. Lord Wastepaper, 
however, strictly forbade it, as infra dig., and his protege was 
obliged to submit. His curiosity was so great with regard to the 
manners and customs of the university, that he begged Compo to 
write him an account of his proceedings as soon as he thought he 
could give him a little insight into life in Oxford. This elicited the 
following letter, in a shaky scrawl : — 

''Mitre Inn, Oxford. 

*' My dear Ninny, 

'' I am afraid you will hardly be able to decipher my hiero- 
glyphics — my hand shakes awfully, and my head feels as if it con- 
tained all the blood in my body. It goes thump— thump — thump, 
as if my brains meditated a dissolution of partnership. All this is 
easily explained. I supped at St. Mark's last night with our old 
crony at Rotherwick, Tom Velox. You must recollect him •, he was 
the fellow that used to distinguish one of his uncles, who had lost an 
optic, as the ' one that had a lamp out, and wore a verandah.' We 
had lots of broiled bones, grilled chickens and mushrooms; cold, 
stewed, and scalloped oysters, and I don't know what besides for 
eatables ^ and as for drinkables, there was what wds called champagne 

1^ 
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and sherry at supper, with some capital strong beer—court ale 
they call it. After supper we had egg-flip, punch, cardinal, and 
bishop, about a gallon to each or us, I should think, judging fh>ni 
the size of the jugs. No end of singing — at least making a noise 
with their voices— for they don't seem particular here about words 
or tune. I believe, for I have but a very obscure recollection or 
what passed, that I was ass enough to make several speeches, and 
sing four or five of our old songs, for which I obtained an excess of 
»tf ^tff . How the party ended, or how I got back to my inn, I cannot 
conceive ; but as my back and the inside of my knees are much 
bruised, and very sore, I have a strong suspicion that I must have 
been doubled up, and wheeled home in a J>arrow. 

^' When I woke this morning I had serious thoughts of offering 
ray services to any gentleman who might have a pond to be drained, 
or a well to be emptied ; I am sure I could have done it for him 
speedily and thoroughly. I never knew what real thirst was before. 
I rung my bell, intending to order a dozen of soda water, to be 
opened at once Into a bucket ; but Dennis, the waiter, who has 
great experience in such mailers, would not hear of it. He ordered 
me to 'lay' down, and in five minutes entered with a quart of St. 
Mark's strong beer, into which he had put a toast and some grated 
ginger. The very sight of it was enough, and for some time I 
could not muster resolution to obey his injunction, ^ lo toss it off to 
the last drop, and eat the toast.' I did at last, however, and fell 
asleep for a couple of hours, and woke again, feeling much better, 
but very shaky and full about my nob. Fve just been to look at tbe 
landlord's greyhounds, of which he has an excellent breed. He 
wears the queerest tile you ever saw —about two inches high in the 
crown, with six inches of brim at least. The men call it his ' Mitre.' 
He is a kind-hcarled, worthy man, sticks up for the university, and 
is very much respected by its members, lo whom he is ready logive 
a helping hand at all times, even in discussing three or four bottles 
of port, and washing them down with five or six glasses of brandy 
and water. Recommend ' the Mitre' to all your friends. The 
charges are moderate, wines excellent, and the house is free from 
bugs and humbugs. 

'^ But T must begin at the beginning, as the French say. When 
I left you at Fire-cum-Fume, I thought I had plenty of time to get 
to Birmingham ; but the parson's buggy-horse has a pace of his own, 
and out of it he would not go in spite of Jacob's pig-whip, which he 
applied more vigorously than is his wont — urged by the promise of 
an extra halfcrown. I tried a pin, but it was not a bit more ser- 
viceable. I was determined not lobe beaten by the brute, so I col 
a large piece of furze, when we got to Foxfull gorse, and clapped 
H under his tail. The experiment proved that his hide was not so 
insensible in all parls as I \ma^*\i\ed.> ^ot \v& Vcwkv^^v^Vs^^ ^\%\iVvi^ 
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is tenderness by kicking Jacob otit of the trap ; and if I had not 
m to his head, and lifted up one of his fore-legs, and held it until 
icob had extracted the causa tanti mali, the chances are that Mr. 
^orkemhard's equipage would never have cost him any more for 
ixes. We certainly went at a livelier pace afterwards; but Jacob 
^ould sit with his legs outside, dangling over the wheel, being in 
;ar of another kicking bout — for the horse raised his rump very 
aspiciously every lime the lash tickled it. 

^' We got to the Hen and Chickens just as ' The Black Prince' 
ras ready to start. Mr. Lilly white, the waggoner, had the reins ^ 
Q his hand going to mount the box, when I made my appearance. 
lS he is a ^privileged person,' and always speaks his mind, he ad- 
ressed me thus — after telling the porter to put my luggage info 
[ie hind boot. 

" ^ Going up to Oxford, I s'pose?' 

^' I noded affirmatively. 

*"Tobe mutilated?' 

'^ ' Matriculated, you mean.' 

'* ' Certainly — ^by all means, if you prefer it. Now let me give 
fou a nint — if you don't keep better time at chapel and lecture^ 
ii^hen you reside in college, you'll gel double-thonged to make up 
br lost ground, I can tell you. Now jump up — here, Billy, put up 
.he laddler for the gen'elman, he's only a Freshman.' 

^^ As soon as we were clear of tlie pitching, and I thought he 
Bould hear my remarks, I begun a conversation by criticising his 
team. This he bore in perfect silence, until I said, 

'* 'Pretly little animal that left-hand front-horse.' 

" To which he replied with a stare, * That what? ' 
^^ ^ That left-hand frontrhorse — the gray there, with an ab- 
breviated tail.' 

*' * Whew ! ew ! ew ! ew ! ' whistled Mr. Lilly white, and looking 
very grave, said, ' I tell you how it is, young man — I never druv a 
more ignorant chap in my life. You'd better get off at the fust 
stage up, take a yeller, and go back to your crammer — for I'm 
blowed if they'll have you at Oxford. Now mind what I say — that 
gray oss is called the near leader, and what you calls a ^ brivated 
tail' is a short dock. Never call it by no other name again.' 

" ' Why do you call it a near leader when it's the farthest horse 
from you?' I ventured to ask, after a quarter of an hour of feeling 
ashamed of my ignorance. 

4t 4 Why, you knows nuffin! You see those two osses are called 
the near osses, becos they runs next the near side of the road, and 
these two osses is called the off osses, becos they run oi\ V.Vv^ %V\^ ws^ 

the driver gets off of. ' 

/ did not renture any more remarks unlW y^e %o\i Vo ^^ ^^k» 
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wbere we were to change horses, when I asked him if he would 
take a glass of ale. 

'* 'Much obliged to you, sir — never drink malt liquor, it's the 
most slcep-bringing-oningest thing as is — I always haves six- 
penn'orth of cold without at every stage, and if any gen'elman likes 
to make a shilling's-worth of it all the way up, I never objects.' 

'' I paid for his brandy and water, and had a glass of very ex- 
cellent Staffordshire ale myself, and we got on much better aRer- 
wards, though I limited my inquiries to the localities^ such as, 
' Whose bouse is thai? ' and ' What village is this? ' But after two 
or three stoppages, with corresponding colds without, and glasses 
of ale, which gradually got worse as we drew nearer Oxfordshire, 
I began to question him upon Oxford matters, and amongst other 
things, asked him what necessaries he should advise me to bring 
up with me when I came into residence. 

'^ We were then dragging Long Gompton Hill, and I did nol 
gel any answer until we got to the bottom, and he pulled up for 
the skid to be taken off, when he told me *• never to interfere 
with a man when he was driving down a sleep hill, full inside and 
out, with a heavy load on the top, becos the politest of 'em could 
not stand it 'specially when the roads was slippery, and no hold 
for the skid.' 

'' When we were on the level ground, I begged to * move the 
previous question,' touching the necessaries. 

u 4 YfYiy you see I'm always ready to put a young man in the 
right way, and I'll just give you the result of my 'quaintance with 
Oxford life. You must have two pair of muffles." 

" ^Muffles! what are they?' 

" ' Boxing-gloves, to be sure — but you know well enough; I 
saw you squaring at the oss-keeper last stage, and as you came 
from Rolherwick you know all about that, so don't go for to gam- 
mon me. Well then, two pair of files with masks and gloves to 
match. If you're a real cricketer and mean to join the Bullingdon, 
of course you'll bring your own bat. You shoot, of course? becos 
if you do and haven't a double, my friend Sykes is your man — ticks 
for ever, and never duns. Then for fishing, I suppose you've got 
all right— if not. Loder and Gunner will put you in place— they 
tick too — never recommend a gcn'elman to a man as doesn't. Any 
thing in the dog line, Tom Sharps or Webb can supply — only 
'member, they don't tick for dogs — becos they ain't recoverable in 
the vice-chancellor's court. But if you want an out-and-out pinler 
or setter, just give me a nint, I always look out for master, and 
many a good one Fve picked oul for him. You sec I rub my bools 
with a Utile ile of aniseed, and somehow the dogs follow me, and 
Iheoy poor things, after they've run alongside the coach a few 
miles, they gel leg-weary \ so, ouV o^ c,ovxv^^ss\ow Vi Vftfc ^^w« ^>asB!S!i 
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animals, I take 'em up and give *em a lift in the fore-boot. Then 
ir you are in the fancy line at all, Fve got a few bulls and half-breds 
at walk, at Early-bottom, and elsewhere, and can give you (he - 
office when a fight is going to come off— but do you ever back a 
pigeon? I've got sich a breed of carriers *, and as for fantails I won't 
turn my back on any man; all sixteen feathers in their (ails, 
neither more nor less — ^but don't take my word for it — just get 
beyond Maudlin turnpike-gate, and tell Spooner, who works this 
coach to Maidenhead, that you are going to see my fantails at 
Early-bottom, and he'll frank you any day, only you must stand 
brandy and water at every public — he pulls up regularly, but loses 
no time, as he slacks his hand over the levels. Then you'll want 
a few rats, and a badger now and then* — you can't do better than 
go to Webb*, he's always a handsome assortment of lively ones. 
For pigeon-shooting, Boyce is the best man — fee him well and 
he'll pinch your birds without any body seeing him, and make 
your match safe. You hunt of course? ' 

^^I was afraid to say I had never tried it, so nodded, and he 
continued, 

" 'Well, if I was you, I wouldn't bring my own osses up— 
there'll always be a screw loose. Go to my friend Isaac, or Ric- 
kum, they'll use you well and never dun you*, but make a bargain 
beforehand, as that keeps all on the square, and saves jostling when 
you come to a settlement.' 

'' But I must leave off now and write again to-morrow, as I 
am just going to lunch with one of our men. I could not eat any 
breakfast, but feel rather peckish now, and fancy that I can make 
play at a couple of wild ducks and a dish of snipes. After lunch 
we are going to lark to Woodstock, to view the gloveresses. So 
adieu till next post. 

" Your's truly, 

"C. WlNKEY,' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** You're what hi calls ha rummy sort hof ha horther. Mr. 
Priggins," observed Dusterly, in a tone between reproach and 
contempt. " You sets hout ha pretending to give hus a history hof 
the Honourable Mr. Nincompoop, of Christ Church; hand then 
goes hand hoccipies hall ohe chapter with hold Winkey and is 
young un's proceedings. Hi calls that 'ere ha gross himposition 
bon ha discernin public." 

^' At the commencement of my autobiograpYi^ — >''" 

'* Your wkat? " inguired Dusterly. 
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'^ My autobiography/' I replied. 

'' His that hany thing good to heat? '" said my friend sneering and 
looking round to Broome to applaud his wit. 

'' At the commencement of my ' Life and tiroes/ then, I con- 
tinued, '^ I professed to be erratic on certain occasions ; but in this 
instance it was absolutely necessary for the working up of my story; 
besides, in writing of a man's friend, you are writing of himself, as 
Cicero observes in his De Amicitia.'" 

'*• D— Cicero, and d — is hamasishy loo/' said Dusterly, giving the 
table a hearty thump, to insure, as he expressed it, '^ hemphasis to 
is hobservation." 

^' Gently, gently," said Broome. 

^^ Hi shan't, said Duslerly," '' for you nor no one. Asn't 'e been 
and showed hup my huncle Enery ?" 
'* Your uncle Henry! I assure you — " 
'*' Yes, my huncle Enery," said Dusleriy, thrusting his head into 
my face, and showing his teeth as a cat does in the act of yawning, 
'' hunder the name hof hold Hindicator, the Hoxford Guide. There 
'e his to (he life — breeches, gaiters, and shocking-bad at ; can't 
mistake im. Not that hi care a rap about im, honly a man don't 
like to ave is relatives showed hup without is leave, and a hoffer of 
standing somethin andsom." 

I assured my friend that I bad not the least idea of making his 
respectable uncle sit for the portrait I had drawn, and was pro- 
ceeding to prove my words by pointing out to him some glaring 
di^repancies between the original and the picture, when Broome 
kindly whispered me that I should vainly attempt to convince him 
that his uncle Henry was not an ipjured man, and had better apply 
a salve to his wounded feelings in the shape of a glass of ^' warm 
with." I took Broome's hint, and told my angry friend I was ex- 
tremely sorry that I had unintentionally hurt his feelings, and 
would treat him to any thing he pleased. 

*' Peter," he replied, shaking me by the hand, '' hi eartily for- 
give you, hand hif you'd honly a inted has much hafore'and, you 
might ave showed up my haunt Hemily, hand hall the rest of my 
respectable family. Mr. :H9kestraw ! a glass of twist, and chork 
hit hup to Priggins." 

Having thus healed my friend's wounded honour. Mid restored 
his equanimity, and '* alt for the small charge" of aevenpence, 1 
will return to my tale, and give the remainder of Mr. Winkey's 
letter. 

''Mitre Inn, Oxford. 

** My dear Ninny, 

'' I am rather soedy 9igW^ this morning, as we did a kit of ex- 
cess at Woodstock yesterday, 9JKidl \ %Q^ in8»V\\i \\^\i%>Bs«»fts^t 
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Dennis has supplied me with his panacea for all aliments — a quart 
of St. Mark's court ale, with a toast and ginger in it, and 1 am just 
able to give you an account or my entering the university, and being 
matriculated before the vice-chancellor. 

^^ Of course, my first effort when I arrived at ^mine inn,' and was 
ushered into the coffee-room by Dennis, was to order dinner, which 
quickly made its appearance ^ for, although I fancied I was ex- 
tremely hungry when I sat down, and was afraid of being mistaken 
for the immortal Dando, I found that I could not do justice to the 
excellent fare provided for me. I fell nervous and fidgety, and there 
was a dryness about my palate and tongue that rendered the liquids 
more desirable than the solids. I tried to convince myself of the 
absurdity of yielding to these feelings, by reminding myself that I 
was no longer a schoolboy, but a man, and in a very few hours 
about to be an university man \ but in vain ; for opposite to me stood 
Dennis and the underwailer, with their napkins under their arms, 
watching, as I fancied, every mouthful I took, to see how a fresh- 
man masticated. On one side of me sat .three young men over a 
bottle of port, whom I should have guessed to be collegians from 
the style of their dress and conversation, without the collateral 
evidence of their caps and gowns, which were carelessly thrown on 
an adjoining table. 

'' Their talk was principally of boating, ' going down' with Ste- 
phen Davis, training on underdone beefsteaks and London porter, 
with discussions on the merits of the ' strokes' of the different boats. 
Though these remarks did not much amuse me — for they were talk- 
ing in hieroglyphics to me, they did not annoy me. My presence 
would, probably, have passed unnoticed, had R oot been for the fol- 
lowing little dialogue between Dennis and myself, when I entered 
the coffee-room. 

'' ' Dinner, sir, I presume?' 

'' ' Ifyou please, sir.' 

" ' Soup and fish, of course?' 

" 'Ifyou please, sir.' 

'* ' Piece of biled beef, carrots and potatoes T 

" 'If you please, sir.' 

'' ' Friggazeed rabbits and Oxford sasages?' 

" 'Ifyou please, sir.' 

' ' ' Plum- pudding and roobub-tart T 

" 'If you please, sir.' 

" ' Pint of sherry and pint of porter ?* 

" ' If you please, sir.' 

'' ' Coming directly, sir,' concluded Dennis, going outof the room, 
and, as I fancied, giving a look of peculiar meaning to the men who 
were sitting at my side. I may be doing Dennis auiwvisVk.^ Vi^^t^ 
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supposition, but something evidently drew their attention towards 
me, and elicited the following remarks, soito voce. 

" ' Regular case of viridity, eh?' said the first. 

'^ ^ Regular. Just escaped from pedagoguity,' said the second, 
who might have left school himself about six months. 

*' ' Scarcely fit to be trusted out without the governor,* said the 
third, ^ but a neat figure and strong about the shoulders — make a 
pretly bow-oar, eh ?' 

^^ ^ Could not pull ten strokes without being winded, though, if 
he eats such a dinner every day as he has Just ordered,' observed 
the first. 

^' ' Rather a queer-built coat,' said the second. 

*' 'Decidedly queer,' said the third, ' and rascally bad boots.' 

*" Under these circumstances. Ninny, you can readily under- 
stand the feelings with which I sat down to dinner. I took wine with 
myself every two minutes, and a little London porter between each 
glass, to give me courage to proceed, and relieve the aridity of my 
palate, but it would not do ^ I felt as if I was smothered. I was for- 
tunately relieved in a few minutes, or the consequences might have 
proved fatal. 

" ' Who is going to chapel?' said one of my tormentors. 

" ' Why, we all cut this morning,' said another. 

^' ^ Dennis, listen if our chapel-bell is ringing.' 

'*• 'It's been ringing these ten minnits,' said Dennis. 

'' ' Then let us mizzle,' said all. 

" ' Who is going to pay ?' inquired the youngest-looking. 

" ' Oh , never mind paying ; I've got a tick here. Put it down 
to me, Dennis •, and I say, old fellow, I'll owe you half-a-crown— 
I've got no tin.' 

'' ' Generally the case ^ but I'll book it,' said Dennis, opening the 
coffee-room door for the young men, who threw their gowns over 
their arms, and put their caps on their heads all on one side. I 
noticed, too, that all Ihe boards were broken, and the tassels lorn 
out by the roots. 

" After making a very miserable meal, Donnis intimated the 
necessity of a pint of prime port, to which, of course , I did not 
feel courage enough to object, though I had had quite sufficient 
stimulus from my pint of sherry and my London porter. When the 
port was introduced, I ventured to ask Dennis a few questions as to 
the proper and usual mode of proceeding in college matters. 

" Waiter,' said I, after giving utterance to a cough preliminary, 
' I am come up to be matriculated.' 

'' ' Swear to that,' said Dennis. 

" * How do you mean, waiter?' 

*' 'My name ain't waiter, sir; it's Dennis.' 
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'^ ^ Well Chen, Dennis, how do you Dfiean that you can swear to 
it?' I inquired. 

^^ ^ Praclice, sir, all practice. Most men as enters comes up 
with their governor. Know 'em by that, and no mistake. When they 
come up by themselves, it's just as easy. They always say sir, to 
the waiter, and let him order their dinner and wine.' 

*' * Exactly,' said I5 ' in my own case, for instance. I—' 

"* — Ordered dinner enough for six,' said Dennis, smiling, 
* and wine enough for two — that is two freshmen, and felt choky- 
like all the time you were eating and drinking. Always the case at 
first ^ soon goes off, though. Now, when a man comes up to reside, 
how do you think I know him ?' 

'' ' By ordering half the quantity, I suppose,' said I, ' and re- 
lishing his dinner.' ^ 

" ' Nothing of the kind, sir. When the coach or the poshay 
stops, he calls out Porter ! take my luggage to my rooms. What name 
and college ? says the porter. Then he gives a description of him- 
self , in a loud voice, thinking to astonish the crowd as always col- 
lects round our gateway when a vehicle drives up *, and to show 
'em he's got some money in his pocket, he gives the coachman or 
shayboy twice as much as is usual, and pays the porter a shilling 
beforehand for carrying his luggage. Where are you going to 
enter, sir?' 

^' ^ At St. Peter's,' I replied : ^ must I go and call on the master 
or anybody?' 

*' ' There again,' said Dennis •, * that shows your freshness. The 
head of St. Peter's ain't a master^ he's a principal — that's one of 
the first things as you'll have to learn -, but as for calling on him or 
any body else, this evening, you'll excuse me — ^but — eyes rather 
glazy — tongue a little faltering — pint of sherry, pint of porter, 
and now the port — rather too much now, but you'll come to it 
soon.' 

'* ' You are quite right,' said I, ' Dennis, I do not feel exactly in 
a condition to call and do the dutiful to an authority \ and as to the 
port, would it be asking you too much — just to — just to — drink it 
for me.' 

" * With the greatest pleasure, sir — any thing to oblige a gentle- 
man,' said Dennis, pouring the port into a soda-water glass, and, 
as he expressed it« depositing it within the lining of his waistcoat.' 

'^ ' Not bad tackle that, sir ^ master never keeps two sorts, for 
fear he should be asked to jine a gentleman in a bottle of the worser.' 

'' At Dennis's suggestion I contrived a scrawl to the Bursar of St. 
Peter's, and received in answer a polite note requesting me to 
breakfast with him and the Dean on the following morning, at half- 
past eight o'clock. I then showed my wisdom by taking my tea 
and Retaking myself to my perch for the night. 
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In the morning I presented myself at the college-gates at Ihe 
time appointed, and, by the directions of Cerberus, knocked at the 
door of No. 2, one pair of stairs on the right. ^ C!ome in,' brought 
me into the presence of the Bursar and Dean , who received me 
very kindly, and by their quiet gentlemanly manner relieved me of 
the embarrassment I felt at making my debut on the stage of col- 
lege life. 

^' It will not amuse you. Ninny, to give you an account of our 
conversation over the twanky and brown Georges, as it chiefly re- 
lated to college and university matters, and the probabilities of Mr. 
Such-a-one getting his double first, and Mr. So-and-So being a dead 
pluck. 

*' After breakfast, the Bursar wished us good morning, and I 
proceeded with the Dean to his rooms, where I underwent a slight 
examination in Virgil and Homer, and the Greek testament, through 
which I managed to scramble more modoque Rothervicensi. 

^' This ^ unpleasant little affair' being over to our mutual satis- 
faction, the Dean's scout was summoned to procure me a cap aod 
gown, and show me the rooms that would be unoccupied after the 
Easier vacation, that I might select any set I chose; these thi&gs 
being done in college on the principle of ^ first come first served.' 

'' As I find I am to be under the especial protection of this scout 
— my rooms (if two closets under a sloping roof deserve that name] 
being up one of his staircases — I must favour you with a descrip- 
tion of his personalities and peculiarities. 

^^ He delights in the name of Joseph Gumption, as appears by 
the parish register, but is known in college only by the title of Joey 
Gumps, with an alias of Old Joey ; not because he is an old man, 
but because he has a little dirty boy, his son, who, under the same 
name, is in training to succeed his father in the mysteries of bed- 
making and pillaging — omnibus hoc vitium lectifadoribus. 

^^Old Joey in his personals is short and rather obese, with an 
unmeaning set of features, cold grey eyes, and a nose of the Bar- 
dolph species, strongly indicative of his attachment to John Barley- 
corn, and resembling in its hues a turkey's head and wattle, as 
they appear on a cold frosty morning. In dress he adheres rigidly 
to the custom and costume of his predecessors, and appears in drab 
^ shorts and worsted stockings, a cast-off black coat of the Dean's aod 
an unstarched white tie. What sort of hat he wear« no one knows, 
as he has never been seen with such an article within the college 
walls, and he is never seen elsewhere, his leisure time being spent 
in the buttery and kitchen. 

'^ I will just narrate to you a little dialogue that passed betweea 

us, to give you an insight into the man's character and manner. 

His principal peculiarities are an astonishing rapidity in uttering 

bis wordSy and a firm comicUoa \.Yia\\\^%x!A Vi\%\Ck^Vwt^ Mr. Neel- 
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downe, the Dean, know more than any body in Oxford, and par 
consequence in the world. 

^^ 'These rooms/ I observed, on being shown into my garrets, 
'are yery small, are they not?' 

'' 'Call these small? Well, I like that. Mr. Neeldowne says they 
ainH, and so /say \ and so they ain't small,' replied Joey. 

" 'They will want furnishing, at any rale.' 

'^ ' Shouldn't wonder— don't ^OM bother about that — leave it all 
to me — / knows all about it — me and Mr. Neeldowne settles them 
ere things.' 

" ' I shall want crockery, eh ? tea-chest and those sort of things, 
when I come up ? Whom do you recommend, Joey, to supply such 
articles 7' 

" ' Shouldn't wonder,' replied Joey ; ' but don't^ou bother about 
that — leave it all to me— I knows all about it — me and Mr. Neel- 
downe settles them ere things.' 

" To all my remarks and questions he gave the same reply, with 
this little variation : when I begged him to name a tailor, of whom 
I might order a new cap and gown. 

" ' New cap and gown ? don't be an ass — leave it all to me — sell 
you a second-hand set, good as new — ^/know all about it — there it 
is— five and twenty shillings — money down — thirty-five, tick till 
next term — me and Mr. Neeldowne settles them ere things.' 

"As Joey was uttering this, he extracted from a sort of coal-closet 
a rusty-looking bit of bombazine with no sleeves, but two strings 
looking like a child's leading-strings hanging from the shoulders, 
which he assured me was a commoner's gown in a good state of pre- 
servation, and a cap which had certainly done duty for several sets 
of masters. 

" ' Put 'em on— fit to a T — ^knew they would— leave it all to me 
— / knows all about it — me and Mr. Neeldowne settles them ere 
things — now for the Vice-chancellor's.' 

" So saying, and without waiting to listen to my expostulations 
about putting on another man's, or rather set of men's greasy, dirty 
cap he hurried me down the stairs at the risk of my neck up to the 
Dean's rooms, ushering me in, and placing my hat on the table 
with, 

" 'There's a fit — quite as good as new— only five minutes to ten 
— ^Vice-chancellor won't wait.' 

" ' Very well, Joey,' said the Dean, * we will go immediately — 
and Joey, I've some friends to dinner to-day at ' 

" 'Very weU— don't you bother about that — leave it all to me 
— /knows all about it*^me and Coqrins settles them ere things,' 
replied Joey, as he fairly turned his master out of his own rooms 
and shut his oak forcibly. 

" ^ Quite a cbaracler that, seemingV^,' \ t^^aas:>kfc^ \ft >>^^^^'^^' 
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^ho was smiling at the astonishment depicted in my tace from 
observing the coolness of both master and scout. 

'* ' Quite a character,' he replied ; ' we have spoilt him almost; 
but you will find him a civil and obliging servant, if you let him 
have his own way — which, by-lhe-bye, he w/7Z have. Now I must 
just call in hero on a friend of mine, and will join you at the Yice- 
chancellor's in five minutes — you don't know your way, but if you 
follow that man you can't do wrong ; he is going (o be matricu- 
lated too.' 

'* When the Dean had left me, I looked up St. Peter's Street, in 
which I could only see two human beings *, one a boy, about fifteen 
years of age, in a round jacket and nankeens ; and the other, a short 
stubby man in a shooting-coat, wheeling a barrow with a basket in 
it resembling those which at Fire-cum-Fume they call butterflats. 
It certainly struck me as odd that such a character as the man 
before me should be going to be matriculated, and with a wheel- 
barrow too ; but he was the only man in the street, so I thought I 
could not be wrong ; besides, I had heard from Dennis that trades- 
people might if they pleased be matriculated, to enable them (o 
trade in the University, instead of ' taking up their freedom' in the 
city. I, therefore, followed the barrowman up St. Peter's Street, 
into a fine wide street, called St. Giles's, with a row of trees on 
each side of it, like the boiUei^ardes in Paris. Here he was joined 
by a younger man in a shootingdress, with eight or nine shotbelts 
round his shoulders and waist, and as many guns, doubles and 
singles, under his arms. They went on at a steady pace, and I 
followed about twenty yards in their rear for some distance \ indeed 
so far that I began to blame the Yice-chancellor for living so far 
from his work. At the end of the street a direction-post informed 
me that two roads which branched off there led, one of them, the 
left, to Woodstock and Birmingham ; and the other, the right, to 
Banbury, Bicester, and Brackley. The barrow-man took the latter, 
and, after pursuing it for about a hundred yards, turned short to 
the right down some ploughed land until he came to a grass 
meadow, into which he wheeled his barrow, and then, taking out a 
sort of square box, measured a hundred yards to the middle of the 
field, and pegged the box firmly to the ground. 

^'I was all this while leaning over the gate, watching his pro- 
ceedings, and wondering what part, in the ceremony of matricula- 
tion, this box was to take. The cad with the guns called out ' Won't 
you come in, sir? We don't charge nothing for looking on.' 

'' I walked up to him and asked him if the University gentlemen 
would be there soon, and if the Vice-chancellor was coming. 

" 'Art arter ten precise — for the sweepstakes; and art arter 
eleven for the grand match. But I never know'd the Vice-chan- 
cellor to attend,' said cad, depositing the guns against the barrow, 
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and throwing the sholbelts on the basket, which caused a rustling 
as of winged birds, and a loud and continued took-a-rooing sort 
of noise. 

" ' Arc you going to enter?' I inquired. 

^^ ^ Enter?' said cad^ ^Fve heerd talk of entering osses for a race 
and long-tails for a course, but we calls it trapping of 'em. Fin 
obliged to trap 'em now, 'cause father's got too fat to stoop.' 

^' Gad senior then came up with a long line in bis hand tied to the 
box, and, touching his hat, said, ' Gome to put your name down, 
sir, I suppose?' 

*' ' Yes,' said I, ' certainly •, but doyou take down the gentlemen's 
names when they come to enter?' 

'^ ' Allays does it myself, and then there's no mistakes \ besides 
which, Jim there ain't out of his pothooks and hangers ; how shall 
I put it down?' said cad, taking out a dirty-looking red-covered 
book, with a clasp and pencil attached. 

'^ Now the Dean had very kindly explained to me at breakfast- 
time the advantages and disadvantages of entering as arm :fil: and 
gen : fil : so I answered, ' Gen: fit: i{ you please^ it is quite as 
respectable and not so expensive as arm :fil : I am told.' 

'' ' J — e — n,ien, f — i — 11, fill,' spelt the cad, as he wrote it down 5 
' What college ? ' 

*' ' St. Peter's,' said I ^ ' what's the fee? ' 

'^ 'Two suvs each, and the losers to pay for the birds. Money 
down before you pulls a trigger.' 

" 'Triggers !— birds ! ' I exclaimed, * what do you mean?' 

'' ' Blue-rocks every one of 'em,' said Jim, ' and nice lively birds 
they is — all colched last night at Wolvercot.' 

'' 'Really,' said I, 'I am quite in the dark^ I came down on 
purpose to enter myself — and you — ' 

'"Well! and ain't you entered yourself? Here you are, Mr. 
Jenfill, of St. Peter's, two pounds *, you've only got to shell out the 
suvs, toss up for your turn, and go in and win if you can, but the 
odds is ten to two on Lord Straighteye. So, if you ain't a good shot, 
you'd better hedge upon him.' 

" ' But,' said T, ' I did not come here to shoot ; I came to be ma- 
triculated before the* Vice Ghancellor.' 

" ' Veil ! blow mc particularly tight,' said Jim, 'if this isn't about 
the werry rummiest go as I never did see ! A gentleman coming 
to a pigeon match, and a mistaking of my werry respectable go- 
vernor for the Vice-Ghancellor! Isn't it a rum start, eh, governor?' 
" ' The queerest touch I ever saw,' said cad pere, and he and his 
son indulged in such an unanimous burst of laughter as made me 
sensible of my egregious folly, and almost tempted me to show 
them that though, from my cockney life, I had never seen a pigeon- 
match, I had been present at and profiled by more Ihan one boxing- 
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match ; but prudence fortunately, as it was two to one against me, 
asserted her empire over me, and I explained to the cads, whose 
inharmonious ' laughing chorus ' was not yet ended, how the mis-* 
take had arisen. 

'^ 'I twig,' said the senior cad^ ^you never conceived that the 
little genilman as walked up St. Peter's Street alongside of my bar- 
rer could be called a man — ^but he's a genilman of your own col- 
lege, as corned up to get a — a— what do they call it as dead people 
leaves to the young uns to live cheap upon?' 

'* 'A scholarship?' 

''- 'No, that ain't it — a long word as the wild-beast-men makes 
use on.' 

^''Oh! an exhibition?' 

'^ 'Ay, that's the ticket — as got an exhibition, and when once 
any Utile kivey becomes a 'varsity genilman, he is called a man, 
even if he's scarcely briched as some of 'em ain't— at Corpus for 
instance.' 

'' 'Well,' I inquired, 'what had I better do?" 

" ' Have half-a-dozen pigeons and try your hand,' said Jim, ' now 
you ere here*— we've lots of birds — only \6s, a dozen, and you may 
use ere a vun of these guns you like.' 

"I declined his offer, not wishing to expose myself more than I 
had dorie by my egregious stupidity, and turned round to make the 
best of my way to college, when I saw the face of Joey Gumps over 
the gate explaining to fourteen or fifteen young men, who were 
enjoying it amazingly, the ridiculous error I had committed. 

" I made a run at a gap in the hedge, and cleared it to the satis- 
faction of the cads pere etjils^ for they cried out together, 'Go it, 
my tulip, you'll come out some day.' Joey, who saw my leap, 
guessed thai I had serious objections to facing the men who 
were amusing themselves at my expense, and came round to 
meet me. 

" 'Never mind, sir,' said he, 'you ain't the first freshman as has 
made an ass of himself — ' 

"^But I shall be too late for the Yice-Chancellor,' said I, 'and 
(he Dean will think me exceedingly rude.' 

" 'Don't you bother about that — leave that to me — / knows all 
about it — me and Mr. Neeldowne settles Ihem ere things.' 

"I proceeded under Joey's guidance to the Apodyterium, as 
they call the room where convocations are holden ; and, after a few 
jocular remarks from the Dean, was matriculated, paid my fees and 
caution-money, and took my leave of the Dean, promising to leave 
Oxford immediately and read hard till next term. But I broke 
this promise, as you know — for I met our friend Tom of St. 
Mark's, and here I am sUW, laul \ s\\?s\\ \^.«s^ Kwe Yvc^-^^asa- 
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Fume^ in a day or two, and give you a Turther insight into life at 
Oxford. 

"Your's ever, my dear Ninny, 

"C. WiNKEY. 

^^ p. S. Get up your articles, old fellow, for you'll have to sub- 
scribe to them when you enter — and our Dean says you ought to 
know something about them beforehand, or you are just as likely 
to go wrong as a man who sets up in the cab-line without knowing 
his way about London.'' 



CHAPTER XV. 

After the Easter vacation, which my hero and his friend Compo, 
more to their satisfaction than their governors', passed in London 
with several old Rotherwickians, they booked their places for 
Oxford, in the Blenheim coach. At the office was a Cambridge «)an, 
who was going down for a week, just to see the sister University, 
and to test the merits of the undergraduate port. Ninny and Compo 
agreed to secure the boxseat, and to toss up who should occupy it ; 
but, on speaking to the porter at the Green Man and Still — the 
homo viridis et tranquillus^ as some one has translated it — 'be 
told them the box was already taken by Mr. Splinterbars, of Christ 
Church, a gentleman who was so fond of coaching that he spent 
all bis leisure time in going up and down the road, and was on the 
most intimate terms with Mr. Costar, the proprietor, and all the 
jehus in his service, but especially with Mr. Lynchpynne, the 
driver of" the Blenheim." 

Now I, Peter Priggins, though I am speaking of " the Blenheim" 
in the days of its infancy — many years gone by— beg leave to re- 
commend it now, in the prime of its life, to those gentlemen and 
ladies who prefer Ihe lingering comforts of a well-horsed and 
well-conducted stage coach, to the rattling, smoking, steaming, 
screeching, and slinking annoyances of a railway train, with the 
risk of an " unexpected meeting" with their friends in the "i/p 
train," who have by mistake taken the same line of travelling as 
the down train. Charles Holmes, the driver, will not fail to show 
them that civility and attention for which he has been rewarded 
with a handsome silver cup, subscribed for by his old customers ; 
among whom, the name of the greatest man of the age is proudly 
pointed out by the deserving possessor of the splendid tankard. 

Ninny and his friend selected " the Blenheim," not so much for 
its superiority over the other Oxford coaches of lVv«i\. d^^., ^%\\q\si 
its Y^emg driyea by an old RotherwicUan — ^tot wiOsv ^«^ \;^w<t>CL- 
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pynne. He was of a respectable family, who bad sufficient interest 
with one of the governors or Rolherwick to get him placed on the 
Toundation of that school. He passed through his seven years there 
creditably and quietly, being notorious for nothing but flanking a 
team of four fags in hempen harness round (he green every day 
between school-hours, and giving haif-a-crown to any one who 
could neigh as naturally as a coach-horse. Upon governors' days he 
was observed to select the best appointed carriage^ and in driving 
round Rolherwick Square, to cut in and out and turn the corners 
more courageously and neatly than any of his competitors. The 
meta ferv^idis ey^itata rotis was the goal of all his wishes. 

He left school and entered at Oxford with an exhibition; but, 
unfortunately, in going down to reside, the coachman trusted him 
with the reins for three or four stages. He could never rest quiet 
afterwards, except upon a coach-box or in the stable, and spent all 
his exhibition in treating coachmen and feeing them to let him 
drive. His studies were neglected, and hall and chapel cut almost 
every day. The expostulations^ entreaties, and threats of his tutors 
and (fiends were all uttered in vain. He was imposed, sconced, 
and confined to college ; but he got his impositions done by the 
barber, paid his sconces, and got over the college walls after dark 
to work the Worcester mail one stage out of Oxford and in again 
every night, though he knew he should be expelled if he were 
found out. 

The tutors were justly incensed by his conduct, and tried every 
means in their power to detect him, and catch him in ipso; but it 
was no easy matter, for he was such a favourite with all the college 
servants, and behaved so liberally to them in the buttery, that they 
wisely thought they should gain a loss if they lost him, and, when 
questioned on the subject of his getting out of college at night, 
'-*' never knowed nothing at all about it.'' His brother collegians, 
as a matter of course, admired his spirit too much to betray him, 
and were highly delighted at his success in ^^ doing the dons.'' One 
or two, in a base attempt to imitate him and interfere with the 
Kuhs his determined resistance to the authorities had obtained for 
him, were caught out the first night, and rusticated accordingly, 
illustrating the truth of the old proverb, ''one man may steal a 
horse out of a field, though another may not look over the hedge 
at him." 

The truth of another *' old saw" was shortly proved, '• that an 
earthen pitcher may go once too often to the well;" for his tutor, 
finding all his att^empts useless to discover Mr. Lynchpynne's 
'^ outgoings and incomings " by the agency of the college servants, 
determined to try a plan of his own. He sent his scout for change 
for a one-pound note, which, in those days, like foreign ambassa- 
dors, were "representatives of a sovereign," and went out of 
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college in what Ihe members of (he United Seryice call mufti, but 
niennbers of the University beas^er, which means not in his acade- 
mics — his cap and gown. He walked about the regions of ^' the 
Angel," and, when the Worcester mail drew up to give the 
passengers their ten minutes to suffocate themselves in endeaTouring 
to get their quid pro quo — supper enough to compensate for three 
shillings, and sixpence (he waiter, he, like Norval, ^^ hovered about 
the spot, and marked" down the coachman. (Not a bad example 
that of an anacoluthon, P. P.) 

'^ Coachman,'" said he, stepping up to him, and depositing in his 
hand ten shillings of the change out of the one-pound note — ^^ I 
want you to do me a favour.*' 

^'Certaiu/^^ sir,'' replied coachey, touching his hat with one 
hand, and pocketing the money with the other, ^' any thing to oblige 
so perfect a gentleman." 

**I want you to " 

^^ Bring you down a lillle fish, perhaps ; sammun's plentiful, but 
shrimps is scarce, and you Oxford gentlemen would never think of 
eating sammun arout shrimps," said coachey, in a gin-and-water 
voice, through the folds of three birdVeje '' handkerchers," and 
the collar of a Witney coat. 

'^ You entirely mistake me," said the tutor : *^ there is an under^ 
graduate of our college, who acts on the principle quid Ubet au- 
dendi — I beg pardon — I mean of running all risks of rustication 
and expulsion, to indulge his penchant — I beg pardon— his — how 
can I express it? his — propositi tenacitas — I really beg your par- 
don — his insatiable love for driving — hippocolazing — I beg pardon 
— flogging horses ; and gets over our walls every night and morn- 
ing — mane noctiique — I beg pardon again— to drive one of the 
night coaches. You would oblige me greatly by giving me a tnifiui^v 
— ^beg pardon again — a hint, a sure hint, by which I might " 

" Be down upon him, eh ? " 

^^Yes; that is, delect him. What wheeled carriage does he 
direct ? " 

''- What what? " inquired coachey, sending a yet d'eau through 
his teeth. '' Oh, you mean what drag does he work ! — the Cham- 
pion — up in ten minutes — look sharp, and you'll be sure to nab 
him — right, sir — time up — Bill, tune up your tin, and save the 
passengers an attack of indigestion." The guard blew his horn. 
The insides and outs rushed out of the Angel grumbling, with their 
mouths full, and the coachman mounted the box ; and, after assur- 
ing the tutor that he should be happy at all times to furnish him 
with information on the same terms, squared his elbows, and 
drove off. 

Mr. Slink, (he tutor, walked up and down the High Street, rub- 
bing his hands from joy at (he success of his scheme and the cold- 

V) 
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ness of llie night, which al last grew so intense, that he slipped un- 
seen into the coach-office, and sat himself down by the fire, behind 
a heap of luggage placed ready for stowing on board the Cham- 
pion. He had not been thus comfortably seated above a minute, 
when the book-keeper and porter rolled into the office without 
seeing him, laughing so convulsively as to be obliged to bold their 
stomachs with both hands, and to raise a leg alternately to save 
themselves from bursting. Mr. Slink, ))eing in a good humour, en- 
joyed it very much, and laughed internally. 

*^ Jacobs," said Jack Hullon, in apoplectic tones, ^^didyoa ever?'' 

^'No, never!'' said Jacobs, and both book-keeper and porter 
laughed more convulsively than before. '* To think his own tutor 
shouldn't know him ! " said Jacobs. 

'^And to see him take it so eayces-siv^e cool! Pocketing the 
blunt, too — ten bob— to split upon himself," said Jack Hutton. 

^' And how well ho imitated old Spooner's foggy voice," said 
Jacobs. 

^'Warn't it well?" said Jack. ''And then lo let him kick his 
legs about for an hour in the frost, waiting for the Champion !— 
Oh — if he'd only jine the perfession — he'd soon get to the lop 

on it ! " 

'' Belter set up in the bacon trade," said Jacobs, '' he's so good 
at gammon y 

At this joke of the book-keeper, of course he and the porler 
laughed louder than ever. When it was over, between them they 
fully informed Mr. Slink that Mr. Lynchpynne had not only de- 
ceived him, and got his '' ten bob," but putting on old Spooner's— 
the v^critable Jehu's— voice and '' toggery," after pulling the afore- 
said Spooner into his '' upper togs" and the inside of the coach, 
but had positively sentenced him, Mr. Slink, to exposure lo the 
'' wintry wind " for the space of one hour, and was, doubtless, at 
that moment, entertaining the gentleman on the box of the Wor- 
cester mail with an account of his successful ruse. Mr. Slink also 
learnt that he would only drive to Benson, and '' tool " the down 
mail back again ; therefore, Mr. Slink slinked out of the coach- 
office into the coffee-room, and, ordering a mutton-chop and a gli^ 
of hot brandy-and-water, told the waiter to let him know when the 
Worcester mail came in, as he expected a friend by it. 

The waiter, who did not know Mr. Slink, did as he was ordered^ 
and Mr. Slink, looking over the blind, saw his quarry descend 
Irom the box, throw his whip to Jack Hutton and his '' upper togs" 
on the pavement, and, after putting on his own hat and coat, and 
tossing off the glass of brandy-and-water that was brought out to 
liim by the barmaid as a '' regular thing," take the road to college; 
lie, Mr. Slink, having paid for his creature comforts, and given the 
fJisgusled waiter threepence, tusYvc& o\iV;xti^WfiL^\i^^>K»\s«!Oi. 
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The uDConscious Lynchpynne walked deliberately up ^' Logic 
Lane/' humming 

*< With spirits gay I mount the boi. 
The iits up to the traces/' etc. 

until ho came to the " Hole-in-the-Wall," by which he gained ac- 
cess to the interior of his college and his own rooms. 

^^ Per fideniy unwersitati debitam ! siste!^^ cried Mr. Slink, 
catching hold of the skirt of his great-coat. 

" Proctor, by Jove ! " said Lynchpynne, kicking out behind like 
a colt in a break, flooring his tutor, and clearing the wall. 

The porter, who let Mr. Slink into college, fully believed that 
he had been larking, and rewarded for so unlutorlike an amuse- 
ment by gelling a bloody nose. He did not, of course, dare to de- 
mand the cause of the '' sanguineous stream,'' nor did Mr. Slink 
feel at all inclined to be communicative, but went to his rooms, 
snufQing to the porter through his blood-stained, white muslin 
handkerchief, or nose-kerchief, and ordering him to tell Mr. Lynch- 
pynne to call upon him immediately after chapel in the morning. 

This message, and the description of his tutor's appearance, sa- 
tisfied Mr. Lynchpynne of the impropriety of kicking indiscrimi- 
nately, and induced him to anticipate his fate, by taking his name 
off the books before chapel on the following morning. He sold his 
books to purchase a box-coat and a broad-brimmed hat, expended 
his ** thirds " upon lop-boots and other '* toggery," and laid out the 
proceeds of his pictures and caricatures upon crops, lashes, and 
whipcord. He then went down to Mr. Costar, told him how matters 
stood, and requested employment. 

The worthy coach-proprietor "rose at him" at once, and put 
him upon the Blenheim, upon the same principle as his horses 
were daily put to that excellent coach — to draw customers. His 
friends were annoyed — his college disgusted, and the University as 
a body, as they considered, degraded; entreaties, expostulations, 
reproaches, and threats were used to induce him to retrace the rash 
step he had taken, or at least to try another road— but no! as he 
said, ^^ he had resigned all his hopes of advancement in life for his 
favourite occupation, and had mounted the box for wheel or 
whoahy he would not gel off again for any body, nor would he ex- 
change places, inside or out, with the Lord Chancellor or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ." 

As far as the interests of the "concern" were concerned, the 
experiment of having a genlleman-coachman was successful \ the 
Blenheim was always full, and the box-seat was a daily half-crown 
in the porter's pocket. Nor did Mr. Lynchpynne, we believe, ever 
regret exchanging the conduct of a suit at \aN9 fot V\\eTi\^tvdi^<^\^^\v\. 
oTa team of horses; as he was often heard Vo sm, IXvaVW tiw^ <:i^x^ 
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wanted amusement, there was nottiing like n coach for afTording 
'^ good entertainment Tor man and horse.'' 

Behind this favourite and highly Tavoured driver and his intimate 
friend, Mr. Spiinterbars of Christ-Church, Ninny, Compo, and the 
Cambridge man mounted, and, as soon as they were off the stones 
and approaching the classic regions of '' the Old Hat '' on the Wy- 
combe road, were exceedingly amused at the interest manifested by 
Mr. Spiinterbars in the success of all Mr. Costar's coaches, and his 
evident knowledge of the private concerns of every driver on the 
road. 

To exemplify this, one short dialogue must suffice. 

'^ You did not see the mails come in this morning, Harry, I sup- 
pose?'' inquired Mr. Spiinterbars. " I went to meet them — Wor- 
cester full inside and out — Gloucester three ins and full out, and 
very good ' bills ' for parcels — Black Prince short of passengers-- 
mad woman inside — but heavy load of luggage — six outsides in the 
hardware line — bad journey for Tom Wiggins ^ they never gi^fe 
more than sixpence. By-the-by, has Mrs. Wiggins got the better of 
her nasty temper yet? She is the most vicious woman I know, al- 
ways kicking over the traces ; if I was Tom, I would drive her in a 
kicking-strap, with a Chifney bit, and double thong her all along 
the road of life." 

'*' Dux fceminafacii^''' said Lynchpynne. "He'd better gite 
her her head for a time, and, when she's inclined to pull up, lay it 
into her, and stop her allowance of corn. Nothing like short com- 
mons and no beans for a spirited one.'' 

" Have you heard how Bill Brown's daughter is, that had the 
small-pox so bad ? " 

" Much to be pitted, the doctors say." 

'^ Ah! ah! — not so bad, Harry! I'm very glad lo hear that 
Charlton is done up. Entirely ruined— it serves him right*, he had 
no business to set up an opposition against us." 

'' Poor fellow ! " said Lynchpynne \ " he was right in trying to 
get an honest living ; the res angusta donU drove him to run 
against us." 

"Then he might have begun with a pair," said Mr. Splinter- 
bars, looking unmerciful. " How is Bess, the brown mare, that 
was lame before?" 

" Not so bad as she pretends to be," said Lynchpynne ; " merely 
a corn, I suspect, in her near fore-foot-, but she makes out that she 
is worse than she is, and kicks and bites when they go lo examine 
her. ' Nee se cupit ant6 videri,' as Virgil says." 

Every coach that they met was examined by Mr. Spiinterbars— 

the number of outsides and insides counted, and the probable 

amount of the carriage of parcels guessed at \ nor did he forget to 

ask eyery coachman thai pu\kd wp eNex'^ v^\V\^>b\^\ ^;Qi<cv^«c\iVGi%vS)e 
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health, wealth, and prosperity of every member or his family — in- 
quiring for every litlle whipcord by (he name which his godfathers 
and godmothers had given him or her. 

" The Cambridge man, who sat by the side of Ninny and Compo, 
did not venture to address either of ttiem, upon the University 
principle, that you should never open your mouth or do the civils 
to any man to whom you have not been introduced ; though his 
astonishment at hearing a stage-coachman quote Latin had very 
nearly induced him to violate so excellent a rule. Ninny and Compo 
were, of course, rattling away with Lynchpynne about old times at 
Rolherwick, which only confounded the Cambridge man the more. 
Now nothing pleased Lynchpynne so much as to astonish a pas- 
senger, who did not know his history, by a display of his classical 
acquirements. Mr. Splinterbars had often derived considerable 
amusement from these exhibitions, and at the first stage, where he 
got down to inquire after the health of a glandered horse, he gave 
him a hint to ^Mmprove the occasion '' by victimizing the Cam- 
bridge man, whose name, as indicated by the brass plate on his 
trunk, was Browne. 

As soon, therefore, as he had remounted his box, he turned 
round to Mr. Browne^ and inquired if he were going down to Ox- 
ford to enter. 

^^ Oh dear, no ! I'm a Cambridge man,'' replied Mr. Browne, 
looking very superior to Oxford. ^^ I am merely going down to Ox- 
ford to see some old schoolfellows— Rugby men — and look at the 
place." 

*'0h, you were a Rugby boy, were you?" said Lynchpynne. 
'' I knew the head-masler, Dr. Sheepskin, well — a very clever man 
he was. We have capped verses together from Oxford to London 
many a time." 

*' you cap verses with the doctor ? " said Mr. Browne. " Corne^ 
that is rather too good." 

'^ If you doubt my ability," said Lynchpynne, ^^ though I am 
not much addicted to betting, I'll lay you a mutton chop and half a 
pint of sherry, at the Red Lion at Wycombe, that I beat you, be- 
fore we get to Uxbridge, in Greek or Latin, and this gentleman 
shaU be judge," pointing to Mr. Splinterbars, who readily under- 
took the office of umpire. 

'*Now then," continued Lynchpynne, "name your language 
and metre — shall we try a few Greek hexameters? or, as you 
Cambridge gentlemen think much of Person, shall we begin with 
iambics ? 

Sigma, sir^ now go on.'' 
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" Why, really I— Ihal is— if-^' stammered Mr. Browne, looking 
nervous, and very red. 

'^ Were you not among strangers, you would be less unwilling 
to take up the cudgels ; but I think I may venture to introduce you 
to these gentlemen— Mr. Splinterbars and Mr. Nincompoop of Christ 
Church, and Mr. Winkey of St. Peter'Ss" 

Each of these gentlemen bowed to Browne as his name was an- 
nounced, and Browne looked more nervous and redder than before; 
but to assure them he was not above being on amicable terms with 
them, he thrust his hand into his pocket, and, pulling out a case, 
offered Mr. Splinterbars a cigar. The offer was politely declined, 
and Lynchpynne proceeded to torture his man by calling upon him 
again for an iambic commencing with a sigma. 

" Why, I really— that is— I've no doubt I could— but— it seems 
so very absurd to cap Greek with a coachman! donH it?'* said 
Browne, appealing to Ninny and Compo, and twiddling his cigar. 

*' Well I Latin then, if you prefer it," said Lynchpynne, " only 
it's rather low— rail my horsekeepers use it." 

^^ Your horsekeepers talk Latin? that's coming it too strong." 

** Ay, and Greek too upon Sundays. Why, I would not keep a 
helper in my stables, who could not do a copy of Latin verses." 

^^ You won't make me believe that without seeing and hearing it,'' 
said Browne, looking half offended. 

*' As your habits are mathematical, you shall have a proof at this 
public-house, where I will pull up for a glass of ale," said Lynch- 
pynne, stopping at the Magpie and Horse-shoe, and addressing the 
head ostler thus— " jyeits, puer! Da aquam equis meis, et die 
tuo magistro ut canthaiiim cere\>isice optimce per-magnum 
quam citissime efferaV 

Thb ostler, who received the same order in English every day, 
washed the horses' mouths out, and told his master to bring out a 
large jug of best beer. 

''^ Quod erat demonstrandum y' said Lynchpynne. " Ihopeyou 
are satisfied, sir?" 

Browne looked queer, but took his turn at the jug as it passed 
round, to assure himself the order had been understood. 

* ' Bonum est ? " inquired Lynchpynne. 

' ' Nullum dubium de illo,'' answered Browne, to show he could 
talk Latin if he liked. 

*« Satis superque, mi GuUelmicule^'' cried out Lynchpynne to 
the ostler, who was known by the name of little Billy, " habenas 
refige ,- " and little Billy began to '^ bear up " the horses, just as if 
he understood all that was said to him. 

As soon as they were off again, Mr. Browne was solicited to com- 
ply with Lynchpynne's request ; and after resorting to as many 
doubles and turns as a hare tries in a long course, to avoid making 
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an exbibilion of himself, at last was driven to consent, and managed 
to dig up, out of the shallow soil of his memory, some half dozen 
Latin lines, implanted there from that excellent nursery, the Eton 
grammar. 

" Scepe sinistra cas^d prcecUxit ab ilice comix. ^' 

" Trouble you for an X," said Lynchpynne. 

''^Xerxes in Italiam^'' began Mr. Browne. 

'' Name your author,'' interrupted Lynchpynne. 

Mr. Browne could not, and not having another line ready, lit 
another cigar, and owned himself conquered; 

*' You see," said Lynchpynne, '* you Cambridge men devote so 
much of your time to mathematics, and so little to the classics, that 
though full of Euclid and algebra, conic sections, and trigono- 
metry, you are apt to forget your Latin and Greek. Now, at Ox- 
ford, the reveise is the case ; we cherish and keep alive what are 
considered in other places the dead languages, by insisting on the 
tradesmen and operatives using them upon all occasions, under the 
penalty of beirvs put in the stocks if they utler a word of English. 
As you are going to Oxford, and seem to have forgotten much ol* 
your Latin, it would be as well to purchase Yalpy's Latin Dialogues 
when you get to Wycombe, or you will not gel any thing to eat and 
drink, for the waiters at the inns have quite forgotten the ver- 
nacular." 

Lynchpynne was backed in '^ cocking him up," as they call hoax- 
ing a man at Rotherwick, by Mr. Splinterbars, Ninny and Compo, 
who, with very grave faces corroborated every lie he told, affirm- 
ing that they, used as they were to talk Latin, had been often put 
to great inconvenience to translate off-hand the pure Ciceronian of 
their scouts. 

When they arrived at Wycombe, Browne was reminded of his 
bet, and requested to take a share of the lunch, but he declined 
leaving the coach — polilely requesting Ninny to tell the waiter to 
bring him out a biscuit and a glass of ale. This the waiter did, and 
being properly prepared by the hoaxers, replied to Browne's ques- 
tion, ^''Quam multum ?" " Tres denarios, etquid vis pro seruo.'' 

Browne gave him sixpence in fear and trembling, and determined 
not to open his mouth again until he got to Oxford, where he meant 
to hire an interpreter. 

The joke was carried on with praiseworthy gravity, and Mr. 
Browne's feelings were wrought up to such a pitch of intensity 
when they got to Headington Hill, and Oxford, in all its beauties, 
burst upon his sight, that he leant forward and whispered to Lynch- 
pynne — 

" Mr. Coachman — I really am— that is, I am not — quite so ready 
with my Latin as I ought to be — want of practice — nothing else. 
Now I'll give you an extra half-crown if you'll set me donw ot 
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some litlle public-house outside the University, where they can un- 
derstand English. Do now, there's a good fellow.'' 

'^I am very sorry I can't oblige you, sir," said Lynchpynne, 
'^but the precincts of the University extend five miles roundthe 
city, and we are within a mile of it now, where English is entirely 
exploded ; try your dog Latin, however, and perhaps the under- 
waiter may be able to guess at your meaning." 

Browne felt ill and wretched ; and, if an upcoach came in sight, 
made up his mind to get upon it and go back to London. Nothing 
of the kind appearing, he occupied the few minutes left to him be- 
tween Marston Lane and the Angel, in making up a few sentences 
to insure him a dinner and bed, and in getting ready his fare and 
half-crown for the coachman. The moment the coach stopped he 
sprung off it and ran into the house, saying to the porter as he 
passed, ^^ Infer meum truncum,'' whichi Jack Hutton did, being 
more intelligibly directed to do so by Lynchpynne, who, with the 
rest of the conspirators, was enjoying the miseries of the hoaxee 
immensely. 

When Browne was ushered into the coffee-room by the waiter, 
he turned round, and in a very bold tone inquired, ^^ Quid est pro 
pr audio ? " 

^^DommeV" said the waiter, scratching his head. 

Which Mr. Browne thought was short for domine, so he varied 
his question and said, 

" Id est, quid habes in domo edere et bibere?'^ 

^' Can't say I understand furrin languidges, sir," said the waiter, 
shaking his head mysteriously. 

'^ Why, you speak English ! " cried Browne. 

'^In course I do," said the waiter. 

'' My dear fellow ! give me your hand — I'm so delighted to think 
1 should light on the only man in Oxford who can speak English.'^ 

^^What do you mean?" said the waiter, reluctantly taking 
Browne's offered hand in his, round the thumb of which a neat, 
white napkin was twisted, ready to bring in the first dish. 

^^ Why you are all liable to be put in the stocks, ainH you, if 
you don't talk Latin? so the coachman told me." 

'^ Oh I see, sir," said the waiter, ^^ you came down with Mr. 
Lynchpynne, and he's been at his old tricks. 

' ' All to astonish the Brownes/ 

as the song says." 

An explanation ensued, in which the early history of Lynch- 
pynne fully accounted for his classical lore, and Mr. Browne* fear- 
ing to be pointed at as he walked the streets, as the Cambridge man 
who couldn't talk Latin, made a very bad dinner, and returned to 
London by the first coach. 
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Goinpo and Ninny gave LynchpynDe a very good dinner at the 
Mitre, and tlien went to supper with Tom Velox at Si. Mark's, 
which, of course, was made digestible by sundry jugs of nightcaps ^ 
no excess, however, was committed ^ and Dennis, on their return 
to their inn, where they meant to sleep that nighi, seeing they were 
too sober, strongly recommended a little pale brandy and cold water ; 
and Ninny, having found his recipes so successful on former occa- 
sionSy submitted without a murmur to a succession of glasses for 
himself and friend, until the two candles and every article of furni- 
ture in the room seemed to have doubles of themselves. Dennis 
(hen recommended one more glass each, which he knew he should 
have to drink for them, and sent in the under-wailer and boots to 
assist the chambermaid in getting them to bed. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

On the following morning Ninny and Compo parted, the former 
under the guidance of the porter at the Mitre, and the effects of the 
nocturnal overdose of cold without — a shocking bad headache — for 
his rooms in Canterbury quad, and the latter, under the impression 
that Dennis was the ^'medicorum facile princeps,' and an erro- 
neous notion, that he had made a right honourable his flriend for 
life, for his rooms in St Peter's. 

As Ninny was crossing the High Street, and taking the nearest 
cut to Canterbury Gate, down Oriel Lane, he met three old Rother- 
wickians, arm in arm, with whom he had been on intimate terms 
when at school, and was not a little surprised to find his hearty salu- 
tation, '^ Hilloh ! old fellows! how are you all?" responded to by 
a very stiff bow from one, and a stare of horrified indignation from 
the others. As they passed on without taking any further notice of 
him, he felt very much inclined to follow them, and demand the 
reason of their giving him the cut direct, and if the reason did not 
prove satisfactory, to treat them as he had often done at school -« 
give them a ^^ good licking.*' As he stood gazing at them with flash- 
ing eyes and flushed cheeks, the porter, who had seen the whole 
affair, and from long practice in Oxford matters easily guessed tho 
meaning of it, said to him, 

" Old schoolfellows, sir, I suppose?'' 

"' Yes," replied Ninny, ^^ intimate friends, that Fve licked many 
a linte, and I '11 follow and lick them again now for daring to cut 
mc in this way." 

'' £xcuse me, sir," said the porter, setting down his luggage- 
barrow directly across the pavement, so as to block up the passage, 
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^' but irs all your own fault; you're fresh, and not up to 'varsity 

'' To what ?" inquired Ninny. 

^' Hetticut, sir. You see when a gen'elman first comes up he 
musnH speak to nobody as doesn't speak to him first. They sits in 
their rooms for a week to receive calls^ and then goes out and re- 
turns them. That's what they calls hetticut.'' 

^^That may be the case with strangers," said Ninny, ^^but it's 
too absurd for old cronies at school." 

'' It's the hetticut, sir, I assure you," said the porter, applying 
his straps to the handle of the barrow, and proceeding towards 
Christ Church, " and hetticut must be observed. Of course you've 
heard the old story about one gen'elman as wouldn't save another 
gen'elman from drowning, becos *• he'd never been interduced?' '' 

Ninny shook his head negatively. 

'' Haven't you ? Well, it's a/act, that's all. The 'varsity crowncr 
held an inquest on the body, and told the jury, that though the 
gen'elman might have save dhim by merely stretching out his hand, 
yet the hetticut of the 'varsity forbid any gen'elman to take any other 
gen'elman by the hand to whom he hadn't been regular interduced, 
and so they must bring it in accidental death ; which they accord- 
ingly did, and clapped a deodand of 5/. 55. on Stephen Davis's 
skiff, for upsetting 'a 'varsity gen'elman." 

As Ninny smiled incredulously, the porter continued. 

'^ It's a fact, sir, I knows it is ; for though I didn't see it myself, 
it's been so well known for the last fifty years it must be true. It's 
a tradition as is handed down as a heirloom. But I'll tell you what 
I once saw with my own eyes. It was one rainy night as I was 
coming home from running up with the boats. I was Just got upon 
the Folly Bridge, where the water's nigh twenty foot deep, when I 
saw a gen'elman, as I knew was the Honble Mr. Clencher, of St. 
Peter's, fall into the water, in trying to land from his skiff. As he 
was above the bridge, where there was not any punts, and I saw 
by the way as he kicked and struggled as Mr. Clencher couldn I 
swim, I ran round by the towing-path gate, meaning to jump in 
after him and have him out. Before I got to him, however, a gen'el 
man had thrown off his coat and waistcoat, and was just leapt in to 
save him. He drew him to shore, and I landed him, more frigh- 
tened than hurt. Well, you never seed a man so grateful in your 
life. He called him his preserver, and all manner of names, and 
swore he'd never forget his kindness. Well, the gen'elman as saved 
him took him, all dripping wet as he was, to one of the barges, 
where he kept his rowing-dresses, and lent him a suit to go home 
dry in, and this made him more grateful nor before. Next day they 
meets iD High Street, bulMt. C\euc\v<it >N^\Vfe^sV\«v^\Q\v^\wft^iu^ 
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his eyes steadily fixed on the weathercock upon St. Mary' slceplc, 
and never said, ' how do you do?' even." 

*' He did nol see his preserver, of course?" inquired Ninny. 

^' Just as plain as I sees you, sir \ but he had found out from his 
servant as he was only a servitor of Christ Church, and it ain't 
the Uetlicu^ for tufts to associate with sich. Thafs a fact, at any 
rate." 

This tale and the wheelbarrow arrived at their respective goals at 
the same moment, and Ninny found his rooms in readiness for his 
reception, through the exertions of my friend Broome, and Mr. 
Higgins, the private tiger, who had been hired and sent down by 
Lord Wastepaper, a few days before, for the express purpose. With 
the exception of their redolency of paste and fresh paint, the apart- 
ments were very desirable. The furniture which had been Ihirded 
from the last occupant, a quiet reading man, was in a good slate of 
preservation. The looking-glass was not even cracked, and the 
chairs and tables still had their legitimate complement of legs and 
arms. The only articles that appeared to have been used were a 
large reading-chair, a still larger reading-table, and an immense 
copper teakettle ^ which may be accounted for by the fact, that 
Ninny's predecessor was not only studious, but stingy, and never 
gave a party. 

Ninny had but sufficient time to take a cursory view of his new 
abode, for ten o'clock was fast approaching, at which hour he was 
to accompany his tutor to the Yice-Chancellor's^ to be matriculated; 
a ceremony that requires but a short time, yet costs a considerable 
deal of money. He next called upon the Dean, Dr. Pertinax Plotter, 
by whom he was not so graciously received as he would have been, 
had Lord Wastepaper been able to secure him an opportunity of 
saying ^' nolo episcopari,*' upon the death of the lamented Right 
Rev., etc. etc., the Bishop of Blank, who had been succeeded by a 
Cambridge man, though it was the ^' Oxford turn." Still his man- 
ner was not ungracious, though distant, as Dr. , the Bishop 

of , was any thing but well, and there were two dignitaries on 

his '^ list," whose health was on the decline. 

After Ninny had taken his leave, it probably occurred to the 
Dean that he had not been so obliging and attentive to his patron's 
protege as the chances of preferment indicated by his '^ list" de- 
manded, for, soon after he reached his rooms. Ninny received a 
note to this effect : — 

^'- The Dean will be happy to see Ihs Honourable A. N. Nin- 
compoop at breakfast to-morrow, at ten o'clock, and introduce him 
to a few of his best men. 

" Deanery, Christ Church, 

''May 5lbr 
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To which Ninny, who had made all the proper arrangements 
with his friend Compo, replied — 

'^ Mr. Nincompoop's compliments lo the Dean, and is sorry be 
cannot breakfast with him to-morrow morning, at ten o'clock, as he 
is going to Woodstock in a tandem at half-past nine, but will keep 
himself disengaged for the following day/' 

Now as the Dean allowed his men to hunt and drive buggies as 
often as they pleased, but positively set his rubicund face against 
the dangerous and unstatutable practice of tandem driving, he was 
highly and Justly offended at the receipt of Hiis note; but the 

Bishop of , he found by his letters which had just arrived, in 

the interim of the note's being sent and answered, was in articulo, 
he merely sent a message by Broome, to intimate that the ^Meader 
ought to be sent on," and that the following morning, at ten, 
would suit him equally well for seeing Mr. Nincompoop at break- 
fast. Although this may be considered judicious on the part of the 
Dean, as far as not losing a chance of succeeding to the Bishop 

of , who was so decidedly vacating his see, yet some cavillers 

might think thai it would not impress upon the mind of the nouus 
homo^ the freshman, that respect for college dignitaries, which 
ought to be the primum mobile of every man's thoughts, words, 
and deeds, as long as be is in the university. 

Ninny sat in his rooms, and began to think a college life an ex- 
ceedingly dull one, and wished he might reverse the order of things, 
and go and c^U on some of his old friends first \ but the hint given 
him about "'varsity hellicut" by the porter at the Mitre was not 
lost upon him, and he resolved to act upon it^ and not commit 
himself any further. What was he lo do until dinner time, when 
he had promised to meet Compo at Tom Yelox's rooms at St. 
Mark's, and dine in hall? He never could read, and as to walking 
out by himself he abhorred it. At last a lucky thought struck him. 

" Higgins ! " 

*'Sir," replied that well-made, well-dressed, and well-conducted 
tiger, who was occupied in arranging his new master's dressing- 
case and clothes in the bedroom. 

'' Higgins, do you know any thing about setling-to?" 

''A lillle, sir. My governor keeps a sporting-ken in Tothill 
Fields, and has a long room where the gentlemen of the fancy take 
their benefits," replied Higgins, looking very knowing. 

" Capital, by George !" cried Ninny, in an ecstasy. " Go out and 
get a gallon of London porter, and two pairs of gloves somewhere. 
Here's a note-- pay for them, and bring me the change." 

Broome very properly prevented so unusual and improper a 

mode of proceeding as paying ready money for any thing, and the 

gloves were procured from old Quatl^vtu^vCs Vcv^^i <iQ^\v\$\^\V^V ^^ 
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lick, and a set of foils and singlesticks, with masks complete, from 
Messrs. Loder and Gunner, upon the same terms. 

In less than one hour after Mr. Nincompoop's name was entered 
on the books of the above-mentioned respectable tradesmen, the 
little letter-box affixed to his '' oak'' was crammed to suffocation 
with cards and notes from winemerchants, pastrycooks, tailors, 
bootmakers, and all sorts of tradesmen, soliciting the honour of the 
honourable gentleman's orders : so admirably is the system of 
''telegraphing" managed at the University. I doubt whelher the 
adoption of the new electro-magnetic apparatus would be an impro- 
vement on the old plan by which I have known the news of Mr. 
Jones of Jesus having '' come up to pay his ticks^' or chalks^ cir- 
culated amidst his tickers in half an hour ^ and what is more sur- 
prising is, that every one of these tickers knew by instinct that out 
of the innumerable series of Joneses of Jesus who come in and go 
out every year like ''hardy annuals," this individual, Jones, was 
the very man on his books. Nacitur nonfit propola Oxoniensis ; 
which is the only way of accounting for his superior discrimina- 
tion, and intuitive readiness in getting the earliest possible intelli- 
gence of every man's "coming up," who is likely to favour him 
with money or orders. 

While these choice specimens of the genus sufferer were employed 
in leaving their cards In Mr. Nincompoop's oak, that gentleman was 
amusing himself by sparring with Higgins, who was very much 
astonished, and still more disgusted, to find that his new master was 
not only so theoretically, but also practically acquainted with the 
arcana of the sublime science of boxing as to be more than a match 
for himself. Astonished, I say, because he had never seen him at his 
governor's long room, and disgusted because his merciful determi- 
nation not to knock his master down before the last round was not 
likely to be appreciated as it ought. Moreover, Higgins had been 
Alnascharizing — building chdteaux en Espagne — ever since he 
had been engaged by Lord Wastepaper. 

Among the aerial edifices which he had been erecting in his ar- 
dent imagination, the most pleasing was a public-house, or sport- 
ing crib, at the west-end, with a snug bar, furnished with the 
"choicest wines, spirits, and other compounds," and a very pretty 
barmaid— a parlour fitted with every convenience for conviviality, 
and its walls adorned with portraits of eminent prize-fighlers, from 
the remote ages of Humphryes and Mendoza up to the present 
time; and a long room of extraordinary dimensions, suitable for 
private tuition and public dinners. The sum required for the pur- 
chase of the lease and good-will of these cloudy but desirable pre- 
mises was to be made up in a very short lime from the savings of 
his wages, and by giving lessons in boxing ail Vv^M-^-^\s\\v^^^\v>\wix 
\o his master and all his acquaintances. TVv\s n\s\ow^\^ locale Vs^ 
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Ihe enjoyment of his ^' opium cum dignitate,'' as Dusterly will 
insist upon miscalling it, was, like himself, efTectuallj floored (he 
very first round by a severe facer, put in so scientifically as to con- 
vince the receiver, Mr. Higgins, that the person who could admi- 
nister such a straight hit from (he shoulder needed none of his 
inslructions. As he was no logician, and argued from particulars to 
universals, he drew the fauKy inference, thai, because his master 
was a proficient in the art of boxing, all the members of the Univer- 
sity must be equally skilful in pugnacity. 

The stimulus of the exercise, and several very large tankards of 
Barclay and Perkins, which Broome persevered in importing from 
(he buttery, removed (he headache and lowness of spirits under 
which Ninny had been sufl'ering all the morning. The stomach 
and the muscles of his body, by a wonderful sympathy, like a 
newly-tuned pianoforte, recovered their tone together. The sets- 
to, or set-tos— for I know not which is correct, without referring 
to the classical columns of a sporting paper — became more ani- 
mated, and in the last round Higgins received a blow, which sent 
him from the middle to the end of the room, where he fell and lay 
deprived of consciousness, from his head coming into collision with 
the sharp edge of the fender. 

Ninny was showing his sorrow for the accident^ and his inherent 
humanity towards a fallen foe, by recovering him from his lethargy 
with copious applications of brown stout, '^exhibited'' over his head 
and face by the aid of his neckcloth, which was the only sue- 
cedaneum for a sponge within his master's reach. 

In this charitable and interesting situation, Ninny was discovered 
by Mr. Eugenius Eupheme, the senior tutor, who had called to do 
the civils and usuals to his honourable pupil , and had gained access 
to his rooms, through the incautiousness of Broome, who had 
forgotten to sport oak, in his eagerness to get ^' one more'' tankard 
of porter before the buttery was closed. 

Mr. Eupheme gazed in mute surprise upon the extraordinary 
tableau ( I was going to add vwant which would have been wrong, 
as the principal figure was temporarily defunct) presented to his 
eyes. Seeing a person on the ground apparently dead, and his 
honourable pupil covered with blood himself, and mopping the 
dead man's face, he became alarmed, and, rushing dosvn the stair- 
case, up which Broome was carefully climbing with the last tankard, 
for fear of injuring its cauliflower head, ran against him in turning 
the corner, and the three rolled together to the bottom of the stair- 
case. The tutor was saturated with porter, which Broome very 
much regretted, as (ho bu(tery was shut, and no more could be 
obtained until dinner-time. 

" Waste not thy valuable lime ou a\e, Mr. Broome," said 
Mr. Eupheme^ looking benevolcul, «ix\^ ^^t^\w% q*^ Vaa ^^i^^v 
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handkerchief with which my Triend was going to wipe away the 
frothy stains of the brown stout ; ^^ but hasten and procure the 
immediate attendance of a medical practitioner/' 

" What, cut along and get a doctor, sir? No occasion for thai- 
it's merely Mr. Nincompoop, the new tuft, setting-to with his 
tiger. He suffers from indigestion, and the doctors recommend 
strong exercise, and ." 

^' Brown stout?" inquired Mr. Eupheme, dispossessing his 
mouth and eyes of a considerable quantity of that liquid. 

" Yes, sir," replied Broome ; '' there's a great deal of steel in it, 
and it makes 'em as hard as flints." 

This, of course, was all pure invention on the part of my friend 
Broome, and, out of Oxford, would be unquestionably denominated 
a lie. In Oxford, however, expediency is the fundamental principle 
of our policy ; and a scout, like a member of parliament, is not 
worth a farthing, who is not ready with " a reply." 

Mr. Eupheme swallowed the invention with several addenda 
that were absolutely necessary to give the little fiction a colouring 
of reality, and reascended the stairs. On entering the room he 
found Ninny putting on his clothes, and Higgins sitting against 
I he wainscot sobbing convulsively, and looking excessively bcwil* 
(icred. His rolling eyeballs betrayed the confused state of his 
thoughts, which were a sort of amalgam formed of a mixture of 
I age, pain, disappointment, premeditated revenge, and a sulky 
kind of respect for the respectable college dignitary before him. • 

From this unpleasant slate Broome relieved him by carrying him 
into his master's bedroom, and tying up his bleeding head with a 
silk handkerchief well soaked in the ^^ best white-wine vinegar," 
manufactured from stale table-beer. 

Mr. Eupheme, to his pupiFs great surprise, ^' begged to express 
his sincere and deep regret at his being compelled by the faculty 
to resort to such strong measures to rid himself of that painful and 
distressing disorder, dyspepsia," and th^n commenced a learned 
exposition of his views of a course of college-reading. Ho next 
recommended and wrote down a list of a few books necessary for 
the commencement of the course, advising Ninny to purchase the 
best and newest editions, as a groundwork for the foundation of a 
weilr-selected classical library. 

As the list contained a hundred and fifty books, of whose existence 
he was before ignorant, Ninny was quite dismayed, and wondered 
how he, who had not read through six books in the seven years he had 
passed at Rotherwick, was to skim through or even turn over the 
leaves of so many in one term. He felt sick of college by anticipa- 
tion, and began to regret that he had not urged Lord Wastepaper 
to procure him a commission in the army, ^V\^t^\\fc ^wiX^XjkSSH^ 
no reading, and nothing to do bul Vo waVk daowV ^\\ti-Vci-«t^ ^>2^ 
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his brother oflAcers, smoke cigars, and kick stones into the river 
from the bridge of the country town in >^'hich his regiment might 
liappen to be quartered. 

Mr. Eupheme, too, alarmed him by talking, as he was wont, 
over-learnedly, and making use of the longest and most carefully- 
compounded words in his vocabulary, rigidly adhering to the quan> 
tity of each in its original language. 

Ho talked of Ovid's metamorphoses — the encyclopedia — illative 
conversion — dative, accusative, vocative, and 2Ji>lative cases; and 
astonished Ninny quite as much as he once did the college-gardener 
by ordering him to sow plenty of convol%aJi majores. 

Poor Borecole scratched his head and declared, '^ he never had 
heard of sich a flower ; there was vohilus majers and *vohdlus 
minersy but no sich things as vol\^ili jores, he was sartain.'' 

ADer concluding this ^' little prospectus of his views for the gra- 
dual development of the mental energies/' and giving a short ex- 
|H)sition of his notions of academical discipline,"' Mr. Eupfaeme 
kindly shook his pupil by the hand and left him in a positive state 
of mental misery, from which he tried to relieve himself by whist- 
ling diilce domum out of tune, until the tears ran down his cheeks. 

Just a« he was pondering on the expediency of ridding himself of 
his miseries by committing suicide or running away from college, 
a rat-tat-tat at his door roused him, and ^^ come in,'^ ottered in a 
lone of deep despondency closely resembling a groan, introduced 
his former acquaintance and schoolfellow, the Honourable V&e- 
grine TilUoback. who had come up to put on his bachdor's gown, 
and hearing of Ninny's arrival and having nothing dse to do, re- 
solved to amuse himself by astonishing the weak mind of oor hero 
by his superior attainments in college and worldly matters. 

Mr. Tittleback, after getting through his great-go by a shave, 
had spent a whole month in London, and upon the sbneogihof 
having dined once with '^ an officer in the guards,^' danced with a 
femme. passee at Almack's, and bette-d five pounds upon IheDeiby, 
fended himself '' a man about town/' and '' up to all the newest 
dodges." 

Tt is almost needless to say he wore his bachelor's gown^ because 
no man who has accomplished the difficult task of getting his B. A. 
degree can persuade himself to appear without the bit of silk or 
hombaKine. with full, long sleeves, which indicates his sacoeas, for 
the drsi week or ten days after he has put it on. 

Ninny, who was not yet acquainted with the different gowns 
which mark rank and degree in the I7niversity, thought thai the 
stylish gentleman in a rich twilled silk bachelor was a don ef no 
<>rdinar) importanoTi. and salaamed him very respectfoDy, whicb 
nM(\c him appear much more amiable in the eyes of his visitor. He 
tixod his gold oyc-gUiss scien\\f\c.HW\ \s«>w<i«iVti\\v8»>iv5«t tivtlii^aad 
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extended one floger of his right hand with a gracious ^' Ah, Nin- 
compoop! how are ye?" which was Ihen considered " the correct 
thing." 

^^ I beg pardon," said Ninny, not accepting the proffered finger 
for fear of displaying too great familiarity to a don^ ^'1 really 
cannot—" 

" Recognize an old schoolfellow in a man of the world — eh? 
Why, really a few years, a diligent attention to personal embellish- 
ment, and the habits and manners acquired in good London society, 
do make a very considerable alteration for the better," said Tittle- 
back," raising his eye-lash, and allowing the eye-glass to fall grace- 
fully upon his waistcoat. ^^You recollect the Honourable Pere* 
grine Tiltleback at Rotherwick?" 

"Certainly," said Ninny, shaking the proffered finger very 
gently, for he still doubted whether the person before him, and 
who stood about five feet eight, was the same whom, as a boy at 
school, he used to fancy a ''regular strapper," and whom he, being 
rather above than under six feet, now overtopped by some four or 
five inches. 

^' You must dine with me to-day at my lodgings," continued 
Tittleback; "you'll not meet a noisy party — that's not the correct 
thing — only Lord Balamson — you know he's heir apparent to the 
dukedom of Sera tchback— and the Marquis of Rattlebones — ^his 
governor married an actress of all work, and improved the noble 
breed by the injudicious cross. You will make a fourth, and we 
can have a little chicken-hazard or hookey. You need not stake 
more than ponies if not convenient. By the bye, is your book full 
for the Derby? Spiderlegs is first favourite, and, if you want to 
hedge, I'll get a friend to take the odds against him." 

" I am sorry to say," replied Ninny, blushing as deeply as if he 
was committing a great sin, or saying something improper, " that 
I do not understand betting — as yet." 

"Never mind — 111 give you the office— you must come up to 
town— that's the correct thing — but you must not let Balamson and 
Rattlebones know that you don't bet, it's positively not the correct 
thing. We dine at seven, and my lodgings are at Snuggins's, in 
High Street — an everlasting ticker and no mistake." 

" I am sorry I cannot accept your invite," said Ninny ; " for I 
am engaged to dine with Tom Yelox, at St. Mark's, with my friend 
Corapo." 

" Velox? Compo? Who the devil are they?'' 
" Old Rotherwickians. You must remember them." 
"My dear Nincompoop! We men about town have loo many 
engagements to allow us to remember any one belo'^i ^ v^^^ ^^ *^ 
commoner with an infinity of tin. VeVo\7 >fe\oiL'> ^v^^VkV^^^^- 
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motest recollecUon of such a man ; and, as to Gompo, I never heard 
such a devilish odd lille in my life — what are they?" 
'' Capital good fellows,'' said Ninny; ^' regular bricks, I can lell 

you." 

'' You mistake me,'' said Tittleback \ '^ I mean are they yisitable 
—that is, gentlemen commoners?" 

'^ Why, Tom Yelox is a scholar of St. Mark's, and Compo is a 
commoner of St. Peter's, and both are gentlemanly fellows," said 

Ninny. 

^^ Fellows! Men, you mean. None of the men are called fellows 
in Oxford, unless they have got fellowships, and devilish snug 
things they are for the indigent middle classes. But you must cut 
both these men— it won't do to associate with them — it's decidedly 

infra dig.'' 

Ninny, besides being really attached to his old schoolfellows— 
especially Compo — was too good-natured to hurt the feelings of any 
one, and felt unwilling to comply with Titlleback's suggestions. 
That gentleman, however, instead of resorting to argument to con- 
vince Ninny of the impropriety of associating with out-college men 
beneath the grade of gentlemen commoners, very coolly sat down 
and wrote a couple of notes in his name to Yelox and Compo, which 
he despatched by Broome, intimating to both those gentlemen, that 
in future ail further intimacy between them must cease, as not being 
*Mhe correct thing." 

Ninny, when the notes were read over to him, was indignant 
and inclined to refuse sending them, but, being cursed with an in- 
ability to say *'No"— an impotency of negation, as my friend the 
professor expresses it — he allowed Tiltleback to have his own way. 

Tom Yelox took no notice whatever of the insolent conduct of 
Ninny. Winkey, however, who had been boasting all the morning 
to every man to whom he had been introduced of his extraordinary 
intimacy with his honourable friend, Nincompoop of Christ-Church, 
was so exceedingly galled, that he wrote to his governor, and that 
respectable elderly gentleman expostulated with Lord Wastepaper 
on the subject : but, finding his expostulations unattended to, be 
InQicted the severest punishment he could upon his former patron, 
by not only refusing to insert his '^ few little remarks" as usual, but 
by not even abusing him, in The Scarifier. 

As Compo Winkey will not come upon the stage again, it will 
be as well to mention here, that after a rather successful career at 
college, and, being called to the bar by virtue of having eaten sun- 
dry commons in Lincoln's Inn, he succeeded his father as editor 
and proprietor of The Scarifier^ and wrote a weekly leader, the 
tendency of which was decidedly anti-aristocratic and bitterly abu- 
sive of the family of the Fuddleheads, which was lugged in upon all 
occasions, without the sUghlesl reg^vvt^ Vo t^\^N^\vc,^« 
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Fortunately for Ibe Fuddleheads, he did not confine his abuse to 
ttiat honourable family, but extended it to an Irish gentleman, who 
ventured to differ with him in politics, threatening to beat him as 
Punch does Judy in the show, and in consequence received so se- 
vere a drubbing with an >' iligant little bit of an oaken plant," as 
caused his exit. 

"From this world of woe." 

The Irish gentleman, fancying himself a bit of a poet, and wil- 
ling to make the dead man some compensation for the untoward 
^^ little bit of a blow'' he gave him, wrote what he was pleased to 
term his epithet^ thinking to immortalize him. It ran thus : 

"Here Winkey lies, who always lied of yore, 

And though it may look like a paradox, 
He must lie on, though he can lie no more, 

Lying ' cabin'd, cribb'd, conOn'd,' within his box." 

I, Peter Priggins, am no great judge of poetry, but it strikes me 
that this effort of the Irish muse is not very complimentary. Mrs. 
P. does not regard it in a serious light, but says it is a m^iQ Judy's 
spree. 

Ninny dined with Tittleback and his friends^ Balamson and Rat- 
tlebones, with whom he was much pleased, as they were fast men, 
and, though still undergraduates, bad seen a great deal of life. Ba- 
lamson was a live racing calendar, and knew the dam and sire of 
every horse, mare, and colt in the United Kingdom, and could tell 
you the ^' names, weights, and colours of their riders.'' He got 
good and early information from the different racing-stables, and 
was on very intimate terms of friendship with old John Bay, Isaac 
Sadler, and other tiptop trainers. He had a share in one or two pro- 
mising colts, and made up a pretty good book in a small way. He 
meditated great things as soon as he should be emancipated from 
college and paternal discipline, and come in for a considerable sum 
of ready money, which he was to do at twenty-five years of age ^ 
indeed, the height of his ambition and the subject of all his day- 
dreams was to be the owner of Eclipse N"". 2. He kept a tolerable 
stud up at Oxford, and hunted regularly six days a week during the 
season. In the summer terms he got up a few sweepstakes and 
hurdle-races, which came off in Port Meadow or Bullingdon Green, 
until the authorities interfered, when the scene was changed to the 
remoter regions of Abingdon or Golsford race-courses. 

Rattlcbones, though he hunted and made up a betling-book, was 
more celebrated for athletics and mischief. He was a great shot, 
both at the trap and across country ; kept a kennel of high-cou- 
raged, galloping pointers, and notoriously good, mute^^ s\wi\V.-\fc%- 
ged spaniels. He bad also a choice coWecWou ol \&Tt\ft\%.i ^Xv^ '^v- 
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vailed the celebrated Billy in annihilating rats and drawing badgers. 
In boxing, wrestling, fencing, singlestick playing, rowing, crick- 
eting, running, leaping, and other gymnastics, he greatly excelled, 
and could spur and handle a cock as cleverly as Charley Eastup 
himself. As for mischief, nothing from a window-fastening up (o 
a weather-cock was safe within a mile of him. He was strongly sus- 
pected of being the person who sawed ofT a very tall and graceful 
maypole, which was erected at Nettlebed, and furnished with a 
handsome brass-plate in commemoration of some great victory 
achieved by a neighbouring gentleman. 

Busterly says, I shall be accused of showing up some marquis 
of the present day under the name of Rattlebones, but I beg dis- 
tinctly to deny it, and to assure him in particular, and the public 
in general, that no young marquis of these days was indented at 
the time of which I am writing. 

One little bit of mischief I must relate, it was so admirably con- 
ceived and executed, and the moral it was intended to.convey was 
so unexceptionable. 

Fisherton, a little town about twenty-five miles from Oxford, was 
a favourite resort of Rattlebones, on account of the facilities it af- 
forded for indulging in the elegant and interesting amusement of 
flyfishing. The river, which abounds in trout, for two miles below 
the town is, or was, rented by the landlord of the inn, for the town 
boasts of but one ^ and any gentleman, upon the payment of a mere 
trifle for a ticket, might indulge his propensities for whipping, and 
fancy himself Xerxes flogging the Hellespont. 

Rattlebones threw a fly beautifully^ it lighted on the water as 
lightly as the natural ephemeral it was intended to represent, and 
no trout, with aldermanic propensities, could resist ^^ rising'' to pay 
his respects to it. At Whitsuntide, when the mayfly is generally 
up, he used to spend the two days' vacation, which divides the 
Easter from the Act term, at the Red Lion at Fisherton ; and al- 
though he was successful in filling his creel and thinning the river, 
he was a welcome guest with the landlord, in consequence of the 
liberal manner in which he paid his bills without examining the 
items. This landlord, Tom Drainer, was a civil and obliging fel- 
low ; but he had, as most of us have, one fault — one favourite sin. 
He got drunk every night — which many landlords do ; but then he 
beat his wife — which most landlords do not do ; ^^ The gray mare," 
as Dusterly says, ^' being generally the better oss." Of this fault, 
Rattlebones, who pitied the meek and pretty Mrs. Drainer, whose 
eyes were too dark to require any additional blackness from her 
husband's fists, was determined to cure him *, and thus the cure was 
effected. 

In the suburbs of Fisherton dwelt one Aminadab Pipkins, a short, 
stumpy^ stunted homuncu\e^ viXvo, ^sYk^ cv^\«5r»^^ \\^ Vsad "re- 
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fiwed from London to enjoy the wuvalities of the countwy for the 
wemainder of bis life.'' In a close court in the city, which, though 
small, was a great thoroughfare, he had rapidly realized a large 
fortune by manufacturing soups and alamode beef, to which his 
customers were enticed by a display of salads, quite irresistible in 
the musty, fusty, dusly climate of the east. In his window, amidst 
a bed of purely-bleached curled endive, nestled lettuces of enor- 
mous growth, mustard and cress of the true emerald tint, celery 
tastefully twisted into the most picturesque forms, and gracefully 
decorated with strings of the deep red beetroot. Under the little 
card that announced the presence of real mock turtle,'' was the 
head of a large calf with the skin on, that had evidently committed 
suicide in attempting to swallow an enormous lemon which he stilt 
retained between his teeth, as an ex-postfacto evidence of his 
crime. By the aid of these enticing baits, he got his customers to 
bite so freely that, as he said, '^ he was a kining of money all day 
long." After having ^^ kined " sufficient to justify him in exchang- 
ing the odours of alamode for the perfume of the violet, and the 
foul atmosphere of London for the pure air of the Berkshire downs, 
he disposed of the lease and goodwill of the soup-shop, and pur- 
chased the cottage in the suburbs of Fisherton. 

Here he displayed his taste by dismantling the ivy, roses, jas- 
mines, and honeysuckles, with which the porch, walls, and win- 
dows were covered, and substituting in their place formal lattice- 
work, upon which he trained scarlet-runners and nasturtiums, as 
he said, ^4o make the pwopewty mowe pwofitable." The shrubs, 
which grew in natural profusion and luxuriance, were rooted up 
and replaced by straight, round, and three-cornered beds filled with 
cabbages, and edged with mustard and cress, parsley and spinage» 

But his great delight was in plaister ^^staties " painted au natu- 
reh There were the Duke and his great rival, Charles Fox and 
Mr. Pitt, stuck in the middle of a patch of savoys or winter-staff^ 
and in the midst of all 

'*The heathen gods and goddesses so falr^ 
Bold Neptin, Vanes, and Nicodamas, 
All standing naked in the open air;'' 

as says '' the Groves of Blarney." But his pet statue was a leaden 
one of Diana, as large as life, which he had the luck to pick up at 
a glazier's in Fisherton, and upon which he lavished a great deal of 
money for a sign-painter lo represent her with rosy cheeks, bright 
blue eyes, and flowing black hair. He was so satisfied with her ap- 
pearance, that he had her placed as near as possible to his gate that 
she might attract the passers-by, and secure the admiration which 
she, in his estimation, merited. She was certainly a lioness with all 
the school-children ; who came from e^er^ NW\^%'ft towosWa ^^vwx^ 
'^^Pipkias's preUy iady." 
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Rattlebones bad often gazed with a mischievous eye on (his 
Diana, and was determined to haye her. He stood gazing at, and 
pretending to be lost in admiration of her while old Pipkins was 
walking among his cabbages, and, as he passed the gate raised his 
hat politely, and begged as a great favour that he might be per- 
mitted to enter the garden and examine so classical an image more 
closely. Pipkins was delighted ; he not only admitted Rattlebones, 
but insisted upon getting out two chairs and a table, and treating 
him with a bollle of ginger-pop while he admired her at his leisure. 
This was all the marquis wanted, and he returned to the Red Lion 
determined to put into execution a scheme he had thought of the 
night before. ^ 

Tom Drainer, who was about three-parts drunk, was summoned 
to receive orders for supper ; and after supper invited in to talk of 
the favourite holds for the heaviest fish, the favourite throws, and 
other matters in which anglers delight. He was well supplied with 
brandy-and-waler by Rattlebones's servant, and, in fact, made more 
drunk than usual. At last he fell from his chair, and was carefully 
laid upon a sofa, where he was left to recover from his inebriety. 

About two o'clock in the morning Tom awoke, and wondered 
where he was, and where the deuce his wife, and the candle, and 
the bar, and the bottles and glasses were. He scratched his head, 
unlil the titillation brought to his mind all the events of the evening, 
and he resolved to go up stairs and give Mrs. Drainer ^^ a good hid- 
ing '' for not having him put to bed as usual. He groped his way to 
tlie bar, and finding his favourite chasliser — a large ashen stick — 
stumbled up stairs with it, and, pulling aside the curtains, put cer- 
tain queries, in very strong language, to the lady in bed, to which 
he obtained no answers. 

' ' You won't speak, won't ye ? Then take that," said Tom •, 

and after applying the slick till he was tired, and surprised at his 
wife's not alarming the house, as she usually did, he uttered two 
or three very satisfactory oaths at her obstinacy, and undressed him- 
self and got into bed. Just as he was falling ofT to sleep^ it occurred 
to him that he ought to make his wife beg his pardon, and, as the 
readiest way of ensuring her obedience, he sat up in bed, and tak- 
ing as good an aim at her eye as he could in the dark, struck her a 
tremendous blow. He was surprised to find that his knuckles seem- 
ed to suffer more than his wife's face, and putting out his hand to 
feel for her nose, to try if that feature were more tender, he was 
dreadrully alarmed to find her face as cold as ice, and quite stiff; 
his hands, too, were all wet with a thick clammy substance, and it 
occurred to him all at once that he must have murdered her with 
the slick. The fright and horror of such a crime quite sobered him; 
aadf after a few minutes of horrible hesitation how to act, he r^ 
solved to go down stairs and procvit^ a^\\%\iX. ia\%\LW\w '^^ w«r 
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siderably increased at seeing, by the light or the malch, his hands 
and the sleeve of his shirt completely coyered vith blood. He 
rushed up stairs, and there he found the pillow, sheets, and the 
lace of his victim, one mass of gore. He fell upon his knees, and 
called upon his dear wife, in all the endearing terms he could mus- 
ter ; then he rose and walked up and down Ihe room, meditating, in 
horrible agony of mind, upon what was best to be done. He sud- 
denly resolved to carry the body down and bury it in Ihebrcwhouse, 
but, upon trying to lift it, found it too heavy for his strength, and 
it fell on the floor rigid and inflexible. He then determined to run 
for a doctor, and tell him his. wife had broken a bloodvessel, or 
tumbled out of bed, or some other falsehood ; but just as he was go- 
ing to the door for the purpose, he was alarmed at hearing foot- 
steps upon the stairs, and still more so at seeing his door opened, 
and the marquis and his servant enter. He fell upon his knees and 
confessed his crime at once, begging and entreating them not to 
give him up into the hands of justice. A constable was, however, 
sent for, and he was handcufiTed and placed in the cage in the centre 
of Fisherton for the night. 

It is needless to say (hat he passed a night of sleepless misery. 
He went through, in imagination, his examination, committal, trial 
and execution. He heard the people congregating in the morning 
round the cage, and he was afraid of being torn to pieces by a 
justly-enraged mob. As the shouts approached nearer and nearer, 
his agony increased ; but when the key was applied to the lock to 
open the door that would expose him to the view and execration of 
thousands, his agony increased to such a degree that he fainted. 
Upon recovering from his fit, he was surprised to find himself seated 
on a sort of platform, which was carried by half-a-dozen men, by 
the side of ^^ old Pipkins's pretty lady,'' with her face smudged 
over with red-ochre, and dressed in the nightgear of his wife, who, 
alive and well, was walking at the head of the procession with the 
marquis, bearing in her hand the identical ashen stick with which 
he fancied he had murdered her the night before. Amidst the jeer- 
ings, hoolings, and revilings of some hundreds of his fellow-towns- 
men, the beating of drums, and the clatter of marrowbones and 
cleavers, he was carried to the Red Lion, followed by old Pipkins 
himself, in a dreadful state of anxiety, lest his ^^favouwitestatty of 
Dianny '' should fall and be injured. 

It will be readily understood that the marquis and his servant, 
after depositing Tom upon the sofa, had stolen Diana from her 
pedestal, and with the consent of Mrs. Tom, who really was afraid 
of being murdered some night, placed the leaden lady in her bed. 
Old Pipkins forgave (he lark, as soon as Diana was safely reinstated \ 
and Tom Drainer never attempted to benl Vi\« Ni\l^ iai%^VEi. 

Titlleback kaew little and cared less abouV V\\^ ^e«A\%t» QS.>aR»\%'«K%. 
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and dogs, bill in humans be was \ery great -, and, as I bave said in 
a former number, knew the red-book by heart. He betted a little 
and played a little, because it was the '^correct thing ; '' but his forte 
lay in what was then called dandyism — he was essentially a lady's 
man. He cultivated his whiskers with patient industry and bear's- 
grease, and was a great patron and consumer of oils for the hair. 
The goal of his wishes was to have his name enrolled amongst the 
members of the best clubs, to give the Tittleback cut for a coat to 
some first-rate Schneider, and keep a Tittleback mixture at Fribourg 
and Treyer's. He did not indulge in any gymnastic exercises, 
dreading the influence of the sun and air upon his complexion, and 
fearing lest the handles of cricket-bats and oars should blister and 
spoil his hands. He took one lesson in boxing from Mr. Bales ; but 
having received a facer from that scientific gentleman, which not 
only caused his nose to bleed plentifully, but left a slight enlarge- 
ment of that prominent feature, and discoloured a neighbouring 
eye, he declined persevering in an amusement attended by such 
disfiguring contingencies. 

Though he difTered in these respects from his friends Balamson 
and Rattlebones, he cordially agreed with them in being an idle 
man. He never read more than he was compelled to do, by the aid 
of cribs and cramming-books, to get him a degree, with just suffi- 
cient of the columns of some fashionable journal to make him au 
fait to the court circular, and the '^ arrivals and departures'' of his 
fashionable friends. 

With these three men Ninny was quite delighted — they were 
after his own heart, as the saying is. Though shy at first, and fear- 
ful of incurring the ridicule of men of such varied an4 superior 
attainments, he soon gained sufficient confidence to display his inci- 
pient talents in laying and hedging a bet, talking of the first favou- 
rite for the St. Leger, and calculating the odds upon the caster and 
the chances of an aprhs. 

He cut lectures and chapel in spite of the lectures of the dean, and 
the weak but well-meant expostulations of Mr. Eugenius Eupheme, 
his tutor ; but was very regular in his attendance at Bullingdon and 
Cowley Marsh, where he soon became notorious as the best batter 
and bowler of his day. He acquired considerable celebrity, too, by 
thrashing the biggest bully in St. Thomases, a masculine muscular 
bargeman, whom he beat so soundly for running against his skiff in 
Iffleylock, that he narrowly escaped being ^^had up'" for man- 
slaughter before my Lord judge at the next assizes. 

Under the able tuition of Stephen Davis, Ninny became such a 

proficient in rowing, as to pull No. 7 in the Christ Church boat to 

the stroke of Rattlebones, who was the best oar in Oxford. A little 

adventure which occurred in pracUsin^ shall conclude this number. 

The usual mode of practising \uO\\oT^\%.)V^V*i^>\^\VQLV»fife«v 
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pcrienced hand in a two-oar from Oxford to IfQey and back, racing 
pace all the way, and Ninny had got into such excellent training 
with Stephen, that he resohed to have a pull down to Sandford -, 
and, upon communicating his intention to Balamson and Rattle- 
bones, they agreed to make up a four, and take Titlleback down 
as a sitter. They were obliged to hire a cad to steer, as Tiltleback 
declined doing so for fear the tiller-ropes should blister and disfi- 
gure his hands. It was agreed to have a fish dinner at Sandford, 
where there is a little public, which is used by the Oxonians for 
the same purpose as Sirly Hall is by the Etonians, and fiatchelor's. 
at Putney, by the cockneys. It was in those days as celebrated for 
its homebrewed and freshwater-fish dinners, under the superinten- 
dence of the landlady, Mrs. Davis (no relation of Stephen's), as it is 
now for every thing edible and drinkable, ^' provided oh the short- 
est notice,'' by Burgess and his attentive wife. 

The party reached Sandford safely and quickly without any ad- 
venture befalling them worthy of record, excepting the evident an- 
noyance of Titlleback at having his immaculate whites spotted and 
splashed by the spirts of Stephen, who, of course, pulled stroke ; 
and, as he had not had above two quarts of beer and three glasses 
of brandy-and-water before he started, was in excellent wind. A 
dinner of Spitchcock'd eels and underdone beefsteaks was ordered, 
and the interval required for its preparation filled up by a succes- 
sion of games at quoits and skittles, at which all the party, save and 
except Titlleback, were expert players. 

The dinner proved excellent, and all did justice to it, particularly 
Stephen, who ate most voraciously of eels, of which he was parti- 
cularly fond, to the horror of Titlleback, whom he informed of the 
fact that ^' Those d — d heels halways made im hill, and yet 'e 
couldn't elp heating hof 'hem when 'e got ha chance." This was 
not very agreeable intelligence to a delicate gentleman who had to 
sit immediately before him in a voyage of five miles. 

After dinner, the party adjourned to the skittle-alley, where lots 
of punch, strong beer, and cigars, were ordered to be carried for 
consumption between the heats. Stephen played and drank beer till 
the *' heels begun to hoperate," when he retired to prevent an un- 
pleasant caieastrophe by the application of a series of brandies-and- 
waters, under the able administration of the landlady. 

Stephen's retirement spoilt the side ; and, as Titlleback resolutely 
refused to dirty his fingers by handling the ball, they had serious 
thoughts of pulling home again to have a little hazard, when three 
of the men from the neighbouring mill, which was then used for 
grinding corn, came in from their work to enjoy a game and a pot 
of beer. As these men were very famous players, a challenge was 
immediately given and received, muchVoT\U\ft\i^^\2s^\%%\y5\.»^\v^ 
thought the aeighbourbood of a snob vras i\ol ^^ VYift c,oTt^fc\.^vo%^ 
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He therefore withdrew into the remotest corner with a cigar, though 
albeit unused to fumigation, and having once returned a box of 
cigars because they smelt so very strong of tobacco. The conse- 
quence was that he got very tipsy in a short time, and was forced to 
seek (he advice of Stephen, who was getting very drunk fast. He 
filled up a glass of hot brandy-and-water, and presented it to the 
disgusted Tittleback, telling him to '' down with that and up witti 
the heels, and he'd soon be right.'' 

In the alley the game was very interesting ; first the snobs woo, 
and then the gentlemen, and of course each victory was celebrated, 
and each defeat consoled by copious libations of beer and punch^ 
an amusement the snobs promoted, as they knew they should have 
nothing to pay. When it grew almost too dark to play any longer, 
for all the party confessed they could not see the pins clearly, cigars 
and pipes were lighted, and the snobs induced to sing a song, the 
gentlemen to join chorus and make speeches : then, unluckily, 
somehow or other, fighting and wrestling began to be talked about, 
and, after a little time, trials of strength were proposed^ which led, 
as is usually the case, to a quarrel, which end^, as usual, in a 
fight ; and, I regret to say, that after being on such friendly terms 
with them for so many hours. Ninny and his friends gave the snobs 
a tremendous '' licking," and then a tremendous quantity of strong 
beer to allay the pain of their bruises. The score was paid, and they 
left the alley to find Stephen and Tittleback, and return to Oxford; 
but both those individuals were too far gone to sit in the boat, so 
they agreed to walk to Oxford and leave the cad to tow Stephen and 
their friend back in the bottom of the four-oar, which, as he was 
rather '' consarn'd in licker," was not an easy task, and they must 
have slept on the '' midnight-deep," had not a barge come up and 
taken them in tow. 

As Rattlebones never left any place without doing a little mischief, 
he amused himself by putting two dozen of eggs under the cushion 
of the landlady's chair, and emptying the sugar-basin into her bon- 
net, which hung upon a hook in the beam ; then, wishing her a 
polite goodnight, pulled down the signboard which misrepresented 
a fish of some sort , and threw it into the Isis, and, to prevent it 
being fished out again that night, locked the outer door and threw 
the key after it. 

As they proceeded through the village of Sandford to gain the 
highroad, he contented himself with letting the sheep out of farmer 
Allen's fold, and removing the gates from the farmyard, to allow 
the cows an opportunity of relieving themselves from the irksome- 
ness of G(vnfinement. 

No opportunity of showing his capabilities presented itself, until, 

afier crossing the church-close, they arrived at the turnpike-gate-, 

ihis was Utted carefully Iromi\s\im%'b^,^^^^^V^^^s^^si\i.\ia^^^ 
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bouring diich, which must have sayed pikey an immensity of an- 
noyance during the night, and the trayellers a great many three- 
pences and sixpences. 

The road was very dull until they reached Littlemore, where 
they fortunately found a public with a farmer's horse hung up to 
the wall by its bridle. To take off this, and allow the horse to go 
where he pleased, was the work of a moment. The noise of his 
horse's shoes on the hard road roused the farmer, who ran out to 
see what was the matter as fast as a heavy pair of topboots and a large 
Witney topcoat would allow him. He instantly accused Ninny, who 
happened to be nearest to him, of loosing his nag, and threatened 
to lay a heavy whip, which he held in his hand, across his shoul- 
ders; for which piece of impertinence, Rattlebones and Balamson, 
seizing his Witney each by one skirt , by a sudden jerk ripped it up 
from the waist to the shoulders, and, wrapping the skirts round his 
arms, made them act as a very effective straightwaistcoat. 

The shouts of the farmer, who bellowed for help as loudly as one 
of his own bulls, brought out several clods, who were doing (heir 
best to fulfil the orders of the Act of Parliament— ^^ to be drunk on 
the premises"— and a general fight ensued, in which '' blood'' was 
getting the belter of ^^ bone," until the noise increased so greatly 
as to arouse the neighbouring cottagers, who, thinking that Mr. 
Swing was being apprehended for firing ricks, hastened to the spot 
with lanterns and pitchforks. 

Rattlebones was too good a general to suffer himself to be out- 
numbered, so he beat a retreat, and the trio, disengaging themselves 
from the mSlee by a few well-applied blows, and, starting off at 
the top of their speed, soon distanced their pursuers. They arrived 
safely at Tittleback's lodgings, Rattlebones having done nothing in 
his road but pull up a few of Mr. Coslar's best early Yorks, and give 
them to Jack Mutton's pigs -, carried off Hewitt the barber's pole, 
and Betteris's sign, the '' Oxford Arms." 

Titlleback had just got home, and was reclining on his sofa, 
feeling very ungentlemanly at having got intoxicated, which was 
not ^^ the correct thing," and indignant at being called *' old fellow " 
by Stephen IXavis, who was sitting opposite to him, enjoying a 
tankard of Snuggins's admirable ale. 

On the following morning the farmer, who had traced the party 
to Sandford by the mischief that had been done, learned their names, 
and was disposed to ^' pull them up" before the Vice-chancellor, 
but he fortunately called on Rattlebones before he did so, from 
whom he received a present of a new coat and a dozen of port wine^ 
which not only pacified him, but made him wish for such a piece 
of luck every night of his life. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

"- Peter," inquired Mrs. P., '^ aueyvoo prce voter party?'' 

" Ha, water parly," cried Busterly ^ " whose ha going to give 
hil! His hit hat Nuneham ! " 

'•^ Deary me," continued my wife, throwing a mingled look of 
pity and contempt into her interesting countenance, ^ Mr. Dusterly, 
your pare and mare were shockingly neglijay in idicaling of you." 

^^ What his she harter?" inquired Busterly, looking to me for 
information. 

''Oh, she's merely at her old tricks," I replied, ** pretending 
to talk French. She means to say, that your parents ought to have 
gone to a little unnecessary expense in your schooling — that's all.'' 

'^ fiut why does she call my father a pear, hi should like to harx 
er? My mother hused to call him ha hold crab^ hi know, when 'e 
was hout ho' temper; and then to call er ha mare! Hi don't con- 
sider hit ha bit more complimentary than calling of er a feminine 
dog, that's what hi don't," said Dusterly, looking gimlets and brad- 
awls at my old woman. 

''Don't be a fool, Dusterly," said Broome, "Mrs. Priggins 
means no offence. Come, marm, tell us in plain English, if you 
please, what you wish to know of my friend Peter." 

" Ong oon mo, then," said Mrs. P., tartly, " I wish to know 
if he has made up his mind to have done with your louf^ fatty-gaing 
story about that Mr. Nincompoop. I wish he was dead, buried, and 
registered, that's what I do — a stoopid feller!" 

"Meaning me, marm?" I inquired with the irascibility of an 
author justly incensed at such a coarse bit of criticism. " You don't 
imagine I'm going to murder a right honourable, just to please you." 

" Come, come,*' said Broome : " Peter, you forget yourself. I 
can assure you, marm, my story is nearly at an end, and I hope 
that assurance will satisfy you, and recall your smiles." 

" O ! too sela a too tray beang — ^but there he sits in the litQe 
garret, that he calls his study, scribbling all day long the stuff you 
cram him with overnight at that horrid Shirt and Shotbag ; and if 
one goes to ask him a question on any soojay^ he snaps at one like 
an angry bobby cony 

" Ha what?" said Dusterly. 

" A lap-dog, stoopid ! " replied Mrs. P., closing upon him, and 

putting her nose within an inch of his face; "and I tell you what, 

Mr. Ignoramus, Hook upon you as the worser of the three. While 

they're composing their articles, as they call writing their stuff and 

nonsense y you sit by soiling and ewcowt^%\w% Qfl>^^\xv. ksAVSaal 
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Mr. Rakeslrai?v ought to have his licence taken away *, and if nobody 
else wonH make it his duly to do it, I'll write to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor myself— -yay^Tz/zy." 

Having thus concisely staled her opinions and determinations, 
Mrs. P. bounced out of the room, to explain to her friend Mrs. 
Chops, the barber's wife, who was wailing for her in the kitchen 
with some fresh-curled false fronts, the cause of the petty tompate 
she must have heard in the sallong a dinnay, 

I apologized to my friends, as I now do the readers of the N. 
M. ibT., for this indiscreet exhibition of my wife's iracundity. 
. I must confess, however, that she had some little cause to be 
angry, for we had "kept it up" for more than a month, after 
midnight, at Mr. Rakestraw's respectable public, and done more 
than our '' duty on spirits." But to the '' conclusion of my tale," as 
the little pig said of his caudality, when it was bitten off and de- 
voured in a lively gambol with one of his brothers or sisters. 

Mr. Peregrine Tittleback having kept his master's term, went up 
to London, and used his best exertions to get into all the best cluli^ 
in succession \ but by some mysterious agency, for which he could 
never account, there was a " run upon the black" balls whenever 
and wherever he was balloted for. At last a new club was started, 
called "The Seedy Society," into which he gained admission by 
putting down his name amongst the first subscribers, who were to 
constitute the committee. There he lived from " sunny morn to 
dewy eve," and was allowed to be so great a nuisance by every 
body, as to gain for himself the sobriquet of the "Member for 
Borem." He never rested until he had found out the main trunk 
and collateral branches of the family of every gentleman who was 
ambitious of joining the Seedies; and, as the candidates for admis- 
sion were generally a "queer team," these minute investigations 
into family matters were not always agreeable. Nor did he confine 
his inquiries to the members of the club, but condescended to 
inquire into the domestic affairs of all the domestics. In the course 
of these inquiries he made two or three bold but unfortunate hits— 
exempli gratia — 

" Waiter ! " cried he, seeing a fresh man in green plushes. " N.ew 
servant— eh?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" What's your name — eh?" 

" John, sir, here-^ I was called William at the Albion, Robert at 
the Bedford, and Benjamin at the^ — " 

" Well, never mind the aliases — what's your family title — eh?" 

" Smith, sir." 

" What, Smith with an i— eh?" 

Now as the poor fellow had lost one of his optics by aa ac<:.\ds;vw^^ 
and was }^nown amongst his brother leapoVs «s ^'^ "i^"c>L ^Vici ^^ 
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telescope eye/' he considered this question as an intentional insalt, 
and revenged it by slily pouring the gravy down the back of Mr. 
Peregrine's coat, and squirting the bottled porter over his smalls as 
often as he could contrive to do so. Encore — 

" Porter ! any letters for me to-day ? " 

'^ No, sir." 

'* By the by, what's your name, porter -eh?" 

*' fiarnaby Burke, sir." 

'^ No relation to the great Burke, I suppose, that used to make 
such capital speeches — eh ? " 

*' I have not that honour, sir." 

" Burke —Burke — let me see— oh, I have it, the man that was 
hung for stifling people with sticking-plaster, treacle, burgundy 
pitch, or some such adhesive thing, for anatomical purposes — eh? 
Was he your brother?" 

Barnaby uttered an indignant and loud '' No," and from that day 
forth punished him for so offensive a supposition, by putting the 
worst hat in the club upon his peg, and exchanging his brown silk 
umbrella for a four-and-ninepenny green gingham. 

Poor Peregrine, I regret to say, was shot in a duel in Battersea 
Fields, for asking Mr. Fitz-somebody Something in what church 
his mother was married, which was not '^ the correct thing." He 
was carried to the Red House, and expended his last breath in 
inquiring of the surgeon in attendance, whose name happened to 
be Cribb, whether he was any relation to the notorious boxer. 

But to return to Oxford, to Nincompoop, and his intimates, 
Balamson and Rattlebones. 

They pursued the course of killing time usually adopted by idle 
men, and got into and out of many scrapes and difftculties. Ninny's 
inattention to college duties was so glaring, that it certainly would 
have been visited by rustication, if not expulsion, had not the whole 
bench of bishops been in so rickety a state of health, as not to 
justify the Dean in offending his patron, Lord Wastepaper, by 
punishing his protege. 

It will readily be understood, that tandemizing, cricketizing, 
boatizing, et omne quod exit in izing, is not to be carried on 
without a considerable expenditure. Ninny's finances were often 
at a very low ebb, notwithstanding the liberal sum allowed him 
by his governor at Lady Skinnykin Frostyface's suggestion. He 
adopted a very simple but ingenious plan of procuring the supplies 
when the last remittance was expended. He called upon his tutor, 
Mr. Eugenius Eupheme, to write him out a list of a few books ne- 
cessary for carrying out his system of a course of college reading. 
This list, which was sure to be a lengthy and expensive one, he 
enclosed in a letter to his governor, and begged him to send him 
up a cbeek to cover the amounl, sis Y)oo>ls \i w^ ^\w^.^% teady money 
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articles. Lord Fuddlehead was Tool enough to believe such a gross 
enormity, and to have additional book-shelves put up in his library, 
ready for the reception of the cart-loads of classics he anticipated 
would arrive in the principalis^' after his son had read them all at 
Oxford. 

As Ninny never bought one of these books, of course he could 
not read them unless he borrowed them, which never occurred to 
him as at all necessary. He contented himself with being crammed 
for his smalls — as the first examination, the responsions, is now 
called — having lost its former name of 'Mittle-go.'' He found a 
man to coctch him who suited him exactly, as he did all his reading 
for him, by construing and parsing every line, and supplied him 
with a memoria technica^ by converting the names of all the 
most respectable heroes of antiquity into some less euphonius mo- 
dem titles. Thus, iratus Achilles was transmogrified into Mr. 
Highrate~us O'Kill-us. The crafty Ulysses was designated as 
PoUey-meet'US and dust-us. Dux ille Trojanus was known as 
Pye-house'Come-hnead-us ^ and thus every one of the dramatis 
personce in the ^^^neid '' and ^' Hiad'' was furnished, like a mo- 
dern pickpocket, with a convenient alias, whether he held the 
rank of general or captain, sergeant or corporal. The speeches, 
too, which Homer tells us his heroes found time, amidst the din 
of battle, to make to each other, before they had a set-to in single 
combat, were fully impressed upon the pupil's minds, by being 
translated into the slang of Josh. Hudson and Jack Scroggins. 
The odes of Horace and Anacreon were set to the music of ^^ All 
round my hat " — " If I had donkey," and other popular tunes ; to 
which any gentleman, who is melodiously given, and likes to try 
the experiment, will find some of them go remarkably well. 

This ingenious innovation upon the old system of cramming 
gave great offence to the public tutors, who did all they could to 
prevent their men from resorting to the services of Mr. Exlex, for 
such was this inventive genius's real name, though he was fami- 
liarly called Legs by his pupils. The Slow-coaches, however, and 
the Desperates, who had no chance of getting through their exa- 
minations by the regular methods, did not hesitate risking the 
displeasure of the college authorities, by engaging a seat in Legs's 
coach, to ensure a safe journey through the schools. His coach, 
as he said, carried twelve passengers daily, but, as no one could 
stand cramming for twelve hours in succession, he took them by 
teams — four-in-hand — every hour from nine till twelve, by which 
means he economized time and talk. He worked at lower fares 
than pother ^^ coaches," but he always took his money before he 
started, andjnever mounted his box before he was booked full. 

Ninny, Balamson, and Rattlebones, who were all goin^ u^ Cot 
their smalls, were, therefore, forced lo looV o\^V^oy ^\ow\>\v^^sr 
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senger to take the vacant seat in the ten o'clock coach. This was 
soon accomplished in the person of Mr. Democritus Drinkwater, 
a gentleman-commoner of Christ Church, who had been plucked 
twice, more from nervousness and timidity than waht of brains or 
scholarship. He was the eldest son and heir to a man who had risen 
from under the counter of a mercer's shop, where he slept every 
night, first to his young mistress's bed-room and a junior partner^ 
ship in the concern ; and, at last, upon the governor's death, to 
.the whole of a very lucrative business. In a few years, by successful 
and large speculations in Osnaburgs and printed calicoes, he re- 
alized a large fortune. He was made — or rather his money made 
him — a common-councilman, then alderman, sheriff, lord mayor, 
and lastly M. P. for the city of London. In the House he was too 
wise a man to open his mouth, except to say '^ How do you do?" 
to his colleague, or eat his chop at Bellamy's. He was, consequently, 
considered a very clever man, and a very useful member. 

Democritus, in furtherance of the views of his ambitious gover- 
nor, who was weak enough to think that his money would ensure 
his son the mastership of the Rolls, or the vice-chancellorship at 
least, was sent to Eton to be prepared for the bar. There, when 
the source of his father's wealth was discovered, he was christened 
^' Dimity," and nearly bullied to death by his patrician playmates. 
His career was any thing but a pleasant or successful one. He 
never made his appearance without being pestered about the price 
of cottons or Irish linens, or being recommended to ask his gover- 
nor to apply for the situation of ^^ President of the Board of 
Trader Being naturally of a timid and shy disposition, he had 
not nerve enough to put a stop to this system of bullying by 
laughing at it, or thrashing his tormentors ; nor had he courage 
enough to display the talents of which he really was possessed. 

When he left Eton, which he did without any 

** Feelings of regret," 

he tried all he could to induce his father to allow him to enter the 
business, or some quiet little college or hall at Oxford as a com- 
moner. 

Neither of these arrangements accorded with the ideas of the 
wealthy citizen, and he insisted on his going to Christ Church as 
a gentleman commoner. He found himself much more comfortable 
in this exalted situation than he had anticipated. His gentlemanly 
and quiet demeanour caused him to be highly respected by the 
tutors and by the reading men, with whom he principally as- 
sociated. 

After reading steadily for six terms, he went up for his respon- 
sions, and stammered through his vwd-voce examination so 
nervously as to convince VYie ms&Vws o^ \.)aft s^^Vno^U that he had 
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not read his books. He was plucked in consequence. A second 
attempt met with the same ill-luck. As his father insisted on his 
making one more trial, and as he began to doubt the utility of 
reading his books again upon the regular plan, he listened to the 
advice of Balamson, and took the vacant seat in Mr. Legs's ten 
o'clock coach. 

Mr. Legs did not require his pupils to attend at his rooms, but 
kindly waited upon them in their own. Many reasons might be 
assigned for this unusual way of proceeding ; but the most power- 
ful was the fact of its being unsafe for him to open his oak to all 
morning callers. Though he made a great deal of money by private 
coaching, his habits were expensive, and his duns troublesome. 
Another was, he never lectured without a pot of porter in the 
pewter by his side, and, as he emptied several in the course of the 
hour, it was much more seemly to have them put down in another 
man's battels than his own. It was not from meanness or stinginess 
that he adopted this plan, for he was liberal in the extreme, but 
really from a desire to conceal his love of brown stout, and his 
astonishing capabilities as a consumer of it, from the eyes of the 
Manciple and Bursar. 

If the reader wishes to have an idea how Mr. Legs lectured, he 
will have the goodness to accompany me to Balamson's rooms in 
Peckwater, on the morning before the day he was to go into thq 
schools. 

The time is ten o'clock, and breakfast, which has been rather an 
elaborate meal, is just over. In the centre of the room is the 
breakfast-table, on which may bo seen the remnants of stewed 
kidneys, underdone beefsteaks, cold ham, eggshells, Wytham 
strawberries, commonses of bread, twists, rolls, and brown 
Georges ; a teapot with the nob knocked off, a large black coffee- 
pot, and three quart silver tankards, which have contained pale ale 
and brown stout *, a lot of sugar in a whity- brown bag, but no 
sugar-tongs, they being an article of plate that is never seen in a 
man's rooms after his first term— though what becomes of them all 
nobody can tell. 

The owner of the rooms may be seen lounging on the sofa, 
dressed in a sort of grey Witney cloth reading-gown, a garment 
which was much in vogue in the days of which I am writing. He 
is industriously ^^ getting up" and abusing Aldrich's Logic, and 
caressing an exceedingly ugly but perfect Highland terrier, which 
is flying at the boot-toe of Rattlebones, who occupies the other 
end of the sofa, and provokes Philibegs, between the chapters of 
Xenophon's Anabasis, by kicking him on the nose. Ninny is buried 
in a reading-chair, inspecting his betting-book, to see what he 
wins in case he should not be plucked. The odds are five i^ qti!^ 
against hiiD; and no takers but himsclt amoY\% V\i^ \v\ti\si%^ ^>n\^ 
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the seniors consider his failure '^ poundage/' Democritus is sitting 
on the seat near an open ivvindow, in order that the breezes may 
check the violent perspiration into ivvhich the thoughts of his exa- 
mination invariably throw him. 

Great Tom strikes ten o^clock, and, in less than five minutes, 
which have been occupied in walking from his nine o'ck>ck team, 
Mr. Legs gives a mysterious but well-known tap at the door, and, 
without waiting for '' come in,'' enters the room. 

After noticing his pupils by a circular sort of nod, bul wittiout 
speaking, he seizes the nearest tankard. Finding it empty, he exa- 
mines the other two, and closes the lid of the last with a disgusting 
look at finding himself balked of his expected draught. He then 
advances to the open window, and shouts out loudly for Broome, 
who, knowing what is wanted, hurries to the buttery, brings a two- 
quart cup of porter, and places it on the lecture-table, with a 
pewter-pot by its side. Mr. Legs fills the pewter, taking care to 
hold the jug high enough above it to make the liquor firoth up, and 
then blows the top off, as hackneycoachmen and coalheavers are 
wont to do, and takes a draught nearly 

*' As deep as the roHing Zayder Zee," 

He then sits down and thrusts his long calfless legs, encased iD 
white cord'Shorts and long drab kerseymere gaiters, under '^ the 
mahogany," and, placing his white beaver by his side on the 
ground , exclaims — 

" Now, my kiveys, shy up your castors, tie your bird's-eye wipes 
to the stakes, and go to work." 

This classical allusion to the commencement of a prize-fight (for 
Legs was so fond of pugilistics that he offered to edite and correct the 
proofs of '*' Boxiana" for nothing) elicits an exclamation of ^' No go, 
old fellow, we ain't in sufficient training yet," from his three noble 
pupils, and a nervous negative shake of the head from Mr. Drink- 
water, who perspires too much to speak. 

'' What, not up to your work, eh ? bellows to mend still? Well, 
here's one more pull at the ' whipcord,' and then to show you how 
to go in and win," replies Legs, finishing the residue of the porter, 
and winking at Broome for a ^' relay." 

'^ Now let's get ready to start the logic coach first ^ and as ttiere's 
only three in the team, I must put you along unicorn DishiOD. 
Ninny, old fellow, as you don't run in this coach, you may employ 
yourself in crib-biting, or moistening your mouth ready for a stage 
in the four-horse Horace mail." 

Ninny dtd make an attempt to take up logic, but dropped it at the 
very commencement ; for being told there were three operations 
of the mind, it put him so mucVi \u mw^i ^t v^^^c^ whioh was the 
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only thing to which he had heard the word operate applied, that he 
nauseated the ars instrumentalist and took to Euclid instead. 

While, therefore, Mr. Legs was lecturing on logic, he amused 
himself and annoyed his friends by trying to play ^^PoUy, put the 
kettle on,'' upon the keyed hugle; but, finding it too difficult, ex- 
changed it for ^' In my cottage,'' a much easier air, of which he 
could play the first three bars very much out of tune. 

But for a specimen of Legs's mode of lecturing : 

^' Well, my pals, where did we pull up last journey ? " 

^' At syllogisms," replied Rattlebones. 

^^ All right ! so we did. Well, a syllogism is this sort of a con- 
cern — 

" All prizefighters are regular Mcks, 
Josh. Hudson is a prizefighter — * 

Ergo, which means therefore, 

' Josh, is a regular brick.' 

You won't forget that ? 

*' Now, you see the two first propositions are called premises — 
you know what premises are? No! Why Gostar's staMes are his 
' premises ' — you won't forget that ? Well, the first is called the 
major — Major Smith, you know, who ' posted the tin ' for Peter 
Crawley — you won't forget that? and the other is called the minor. 
A minor, you know, is a little kiyey that ain't of age to touch the 
dibs — you won't forget (hat ? The last is called the conclusion, the 
end of the fight, when one of the men can't come to time — you ' 
wonU forget that ? '* 

Mr. Legs look a little more ^' whipcord," and handed the pewter 
round to his class. He then continued his lecture much in the same 
style, until he had run through the third part of Aldrich, which he 
did in twenty minutes exactly. 

He then commenced his lecture on the Greek books, and, as he 
shone in giving, a liberal translation of a battle, I will give one spe- 
cimen of his method. Any gentleman who has not forgotten his 
classics, and likes to refer to the original passage, will find it in the 
7lh book of the Iliad, line 244 • 



^ *H ^ity lutt i/tiXtxttXttf^ ». r. A. 



>> 



'^ He chaffed indeed, and, shaking his slick, whirled it at Ajax 
( we'll call him Jack, for short — you won't forget that ?), but merely 
hit his carcass-guarder, which was kivered over with the cracklings 
of seven masculine cudchewers, and formed of eight tin plates; the 
oak^n plant cut slap through six hides, but was jammed like Jack- 
spn in No. 7. Next, that son-of-a-heathen-deity, Jack, let fly his 
walking-stick and bit Priam's cock ch\c\iBb¥l&^ otv \v\^ ^q\-\\^\V^^ 
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well-seasoned ash went clean through his figured waistcoat, and 
would have given him a belly-go-fuster, but he bobbed and diddted 
black Death." 

After the Greek was '^ polished off/' in another twenty minutes, 
and the ^^ whipcord " had been again passed round, the Latin lec- 
ture commenced, and the well-known boat-race of Yirgil, lib. v., 
139, was thus rendered : — 

^' They sit down upon the thwarts, hold up their oars, and keep 
a sharp look-out for the signal ; their hearts go pitapat from expect- 
ing no end of xu^d^ . As soon as the trumpeter blows his tin, they 
stand for no repairs, but away they go. Hurrah ! from all hands. 
In go the oars, and the water hisses round the bows — the Derby 
pace is nothing to theirs— -the men on the banks cheer them on, 
amidst loud cries of ' Go it, my tulips.' Gyas (we'll call him Guy— 
you won't forget that? ) shoots ahead with Gloanthus ( we'll call him 
' old Clo',' as the Jews say — you won't forget that? ), closes on his 
counter, the better oar of the two, but pulling a heavier skiff. The 
Pristis ( very like a whale, you know) and the Centaur ( part man, 
part horse, you know — think of a pot of half-and-half, and you 
won't forget that) come up bow-and-bow just behind them. The 
barge— the goal — is in view, Guy leading ^ when old Clo' tries the 
artful dodge, cuts off a point, and gets ahead. Guy begins abusing 
his cox'en for not keeping closer in-shore, and, the moment he sees 
old Clo' ahead of him, hits his steerer a cut on the head and knocks 
him into the river — he swims to shore, and in course all the men 
on the bank laugh at him and his dripping toggery. ^ Hurrah ! go 
it ! well pulled I ' The rowers begin to blow — their mouths feel as 
dry as a dust-heap, and the sweat runs down their noses. One, from 
steering too close in-shore, runs aground, and hits it up as a bad 
business. On they go ! the race is between Guy and old Clo', but the 
latter being in best wind eventually wins, and, amidst the shouts of 
the men on the barge, hoists his colours to the head of the flag-staff, 
and sacks the tin." 

Tom strikes eleven. Mr. Legs finishes his lecture and the porter, 
make his nod circumbendingly, and hurries off to work his last 
team. 

This unprofessional method of conveying instruction will doubt- 
less appear extraordinary, and rather vulgar to most people ; but I 
can assure them it was very successful, and got many men through 
the schools who were considered '' dead plucks" by their friends 
and tutors. 

The truth of Ihis assertion was proved in the case of Balamson 
and Drinkwaler, who were up on the same day, and, though it cer- 
tainly was a ''shave," got their testamurs, and lipped Dodd his 
" five bob " with great pleasure. Drinkwaler's success — for, as 1 
Jiavc explained already, his i\eTNou^ive?>s ^iv^ Vvo\\^\Vi Vi^d <^attsed 
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his previous failures — may be attributed to Mr. Legs having made 
him breakfast on warm calfs feet jelly, into which two glasses of 
cura^oa and a little champagne brandy had been stirred. Legs 
makes a point of breakfasting with his men — or horses as he calls 
them — on the morning they go into the schools, in order that he 
may give them their '^ drench'' and secure himself and them a 
final cram. 

As Ninny thought himself quite equal, if not superior, to Balain- 
son and Drinkwater in scholarship, he made sure of passing, and 
took the odds against himself to a much greater amount than he had 
ventured to do before the success of his friends was made certain. 
He " stood to win " enough to cover all his ticks, and they amounted 
to a considerable sum. If he lost, a fresh list of books from Mr. £u- 
pheme, and a check for the amount of them from his gullible go- 
vernor, would easily be obtained to meet the demands upon him. 

His mind being perfectly comfortable on money matters, he set- 
to with his tiger, Higgins, with great success, (he day before his 
examination, to get himself into good wind for a set-to with the 
examiners. Just as he was in the midst of a very spirited ^' rally,'' 
and was giving poor Higgins "pepper" up in a corner into which 
he had driven him, Broome entered with a message from Mr. £u- 
pheme, who wished to see him immediately. Having knocked 
Higgins down as a finale to the set-to, he put on his clothes and 
his academics, in order tobeprout statuta requirunt^ and hastened 
to his tutor's rooms. 

Mr. Eupheme, who had been sitting for six hours, searching 
every authority he could think of for the exact English of several 
Greek particles, such as «f, «p«, /miv, yty ^9, which were crammed 
into one line of Homer, was refreshing himself by standing to 
complete the investigation at a high desk, and rejoicing in a 
change of attitude which rendered him "good" for another six 
hours' search. He had made the ingenious discovery, that standing 
upon one leg at a time rested the other, by watching the ducks in 
Christ-Church meadow out of his bed-room window while he was 
shaving. 

Mr. Eupheme, the reader will be pleased to remember, was mild 
in his manners and mystifying in his discourse ^ being, moreover, 
exceedingly particular in his quantities. 

" Good morning, Mr. Nincompoop," he said to Augustus; "I 
have summoned you to ascertain, by a superficial inquisition, the 
probabilities of your satisfying the masters of the schools to-morrow. 
But I entreat your pardon— remain not perpendicular, but relieve 
your crural members and the spinosity of your vertebrae, by re- 
posing your corpusculum upon a chair or cubiculum.'' 

Ninny did not exactly understand this Tec\yv^s\*.,\i\i\.^s^\\»'^>^- 
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phemc took a chair himself, he thought it loo good an example not 
to be followed. 

Mr. Eupheme continued, — ^^ You are fully apprized, I opine, of 
the nature and objects of this first examination, which is correctly 
designated ^ responding,' inasmuch as the candidates for the epito- 
gium generalis sopkistce are required to answer or respond to 
certain grammatical, syntactical and prosodical questions which the 
examiners in their wisdom may think it requisite to put to them.*' 

" Why, yes ! " said Ninny, who saw that his tutor expected a 
confirmation of his opination, '^I sat in the schools, but although 
I picked a saint's day, and went in at half-price, it was so very slow, 
I believe I went to sleep." 

'*Then," said Mr. Eupheme, smiling benevolently, "the pa- 
paverous influences of Somnus or Morpheus deprived .you of the 
advantage of ascertaining the modus operandi used in conducting 
an examination.'' 

"Oh ! I heard one man — rather a spoon than not — ^plucked for 
not answering his entomology,'" said Ninny, bungling a little on 
the last word. 

"Pray pardon me, my honourable young friend," said Mr. 
Eupheme, looking a little shocked ; " but you mean etymology — 
from iTOftoXoyttt quod ab iruftos verus et ?ioyof verbum. Now en- 
tomology — ab tvTofictt insecta et Aoyo? verbum, treats of the nature 
and habits of those minute created animalities which are commonly 
called injects, ab in into, and seco to cut* You probably have not 
studied their properties and propensities?" 

" Why, sir," said Ninny, not liking to confess his ignorance, 
" I — I — was once bitten by a bug, and I understand they have a 
propensity for occupying old properties in the shape of bed-«teads, 
drawers, and hair-trunks." 

" Right, very right, sir — for so small an animal their powers of 
dentition and idenlalion are very great, and a remedy for the irri- 
lamentality caused by their bile upon the epidermis has long been 
a desideratum among the eruditest pathologists." 

" There can't be a doubt about it," said Ninny, twiddling and 
spinning his walch-key, and not knowing what to say. 

" I regret to learn, Mr. Nincompoop," resumed Mr. Eupheme, 
" that you have had recourse to the hired services of Mr. Exlex— 
his exuberant employment of metaphors, which the vulgar call 
slang, operates detrimentally in the perfectibility of his pupils in 
ilie * urbanities.' " 

" He's a capital crammer, though," said Ninny, " and wraps up 
a great deal in a small parcel, like William, at the Star, who can 
pack a quart of wine into a piul dec^ulw." 

An ingenious e^ouAof," c\c\3i\me^Mt.l^v\V'^^^^'>^^^'^'K^^ 
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the compressible powers of William the Waiter. ^' But to the ob- 
ject of our present colloquy, I wish to ascertain your abilities in 
Latinity. There are materials for explaining your ideas io/writing 
on that table. Sit down, and compose a theme or a copy of verses — 
hexameter acatalectios — on any subject you please to select. I am 
going to perambulate constitutionally for two hours, and will lock 
you in my rooms until my return, lest your compositioa should not 
be original. You will not need a dictionary, as it is not verbosity, 
but construction that is regarded in our schools. For the present 
—a^ale ! " 

After saying this, Mr. Eupheme did as the Druids do on festive 
occasions-*-' ' sported his oak," and left the astonished Ninny to do 
what he had never done before-^an exercise for himself. 

He drew the paper towards him, and a great variety of horses' 
heads and dogs' heads upon the paper. Then he mended his pen, 
and walked up and down the room, examining the ceiling very 
accurately, as if he expected to see a subject or a copy of verses 
upon the plastering ; then he looked out of window, intending to 
send a note to Legs, or the barber, to tell them to do something 
for him, and drop it into the letter-box ; but there was not a man 
in quad (I don't mean in prison), and all the scouts were gone out 
of college. He returned to the table again, and began to try a 
theme on the most hackneyed school^subjecls, but it would not do. 
Then, as he had been used to doing doggrel verses twice a week at 
Aolherwick, or rather to read them over after they were done for 
him, he resolved to try his hand at them. As the subject was left 
to himself, he chose one, and having headed it 

*'LUDI BULLINGDONIENSES/' 

he took some unwarrantable liberties with the Latin language, and 
treated it thus : 

** Ah ! me! quam durum est sine Gradd scribere versus ! 
Sed precor, O muss, quae nine o' you live up on high there, 
Mittite opem misero, qui 'gainst his will's made a poeta, 
lilos dum celebro, qui cunctos in batUng and bowling 
Exsuperant, necnon over hurdles jumpere gaudent. 

Amplius hand foxhounds nemorosis montibus errant, 
Ncc canis in vacuo leporem petit, aut in a hedge^rov. 
Nostri venatores sunt omnes blister'd and turn'd out, 
Coccinesque togs servis donantur equinis. 
Non summis ocreis aplatur calceus acer, 
Pcndet inutiliter clavo flagellus, et omnes 
Nunc vittas removent, qu» tied their hats to Uieir coat-collars. 

Quisque * quid est factu ?' qusrit nondum-graduatus. 
' Vernum tempus adest,' ait unus, * let's have a ride up 
Ad Bullingdon viridem, Cowley iive paludem/ 
Dissentit nemo ; sed mil tit his scout to a bacAraiaii 
Quisque later regularis. Equl qui gaUov b^ \ii«\\ivt\. 
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Tunc adstant foribas, genibasque et corde tremenies. 

Nil miram I nam sant fracti ventosi from hard work 

Atque carent jint He, ebriosos qaod fadt illos. 

Ascendnnt omnes, showing off as they ride down the high street. 

Camqae ad tomplkom yeniant, pectmia deest, 

Et Dominas Harpor homines non trustere solet ; 

Promittant omnes alio die solvere toll-man, 

Sed, nictans ocalis, ille loudly pronounces it ' no go' 

Et portam claudit, clavemque pockettibus abdit. 

Tunc reTOcat passus unus to borrow a shilling 

(Gonsumunt alii tempus in abusing the pikeman). 

Porta patet, solido soluto. < Go it, ye cripples I ' 

Vociferant, ' Tally-ho I yoicks ! forward ! ' and all sorts o' noises. 

Quisque tenet sedem-^luto iimoque repleta 

Heu ! cum fossa patet, two or three of 'em tumble in headlong ; 

Tunc alii rident et equi scamper off round the common. 

Apparent, cratibus clausis, ovilia iongi»* 
Voclferanti 'Hurrah I Age tunc hal>eamus alaudam. 
Insiliunt, tunc exsiliunt — quod frightens the baa-lambs. 
Sed cito pastor adest : furc& baculoque minatur 
Illos : dilTugiunt rapidi. Tentoria yelis 
Gandidulis adstant, homines ubi gooseberry champagne, 
Porter, ale, et cider potant when heated at cricket. 
Hospes Stat port& , roseo spectabilis ore, 

Et qusrit ' what d' ye want?' then pop go the bottles of champagne. 
Tunc baculo et pil& ludunt for two or three horas. 
Artus sudor habet; vini falsique doloris 
Gonsumunt calathos multos, et get rather swipy, 
Solvere non meditantur, Equi portantur; et omnes 
Ascendunt, nam dinner adest. Sic rursus ad Oxford ! " 

When Ninny had completed this elegant copy of verses, Tom 
struck five, and Broome came in to tell Mr. Eupheme that the hall- 
bell was ringing for dinner. Ninny gave him the verses, and hurried 
to his rooms to dress. 

In the meanwhile, Broome was much surprised that Mr. Eu- 
pheme was absent, as he seldom missed dining in hall. Upon mak- 
ing inquiries for him at Tom and Canterbury gates, the porters 
could give no account of him. Dinner passed, the port was con- 
sumed in the common-room, coffee discussed, and the dons retired 
for the night, without any news of Mr. Eupheme. 

Broome became alarmed, and made himself a large jug of gin- 
punch, being determined to sit up all night for him. Knowing that 
his master was often guilty of mental absenteeism, he imagined it 
was possible he might have walked into the Gberwell or Isis, and 
been drowned, or into a gravel-pit, and broken his neck. 

Tom tolled the ^'midnight hour," and Broome replenished his 

jug. He then arranged in his mind all (he necessary preliminaries 

for a coroner's inquest, and made imaginary preparations for a 

mournful funeral in Ihe cathedral, when, just as he was seeing the 

coffin lowered into the vauU, U\e ^eW-Vwo^tv <iv^^V q^ Vv\s master's 
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shoes was heard on the stairs. He sprung from his chair, hid the 
gin-punch in the coal-hole, and opened the oak, which he had 
sported from fear of ghosts. 

Mr. Eupheme, it appeared, had strolled down the High Street, 
intending to take a constitutional up Headington Hill ; but seeing a 
coach just starting for London, resolved to have a shilling ride to 
Sandford, and walk back along the banks of Governor Isis. Upon 
the coach, and by his side, was a melancholy-looking German, 
who had been to lionize the University. With him Mr. Eupheme 
speedily got involved in a deep discussion upon metaphysics, and 
so earnestly was he engaged in trying to convince his new acquaint- 
ance that all his opinions and arguments were founded on ^' er- 
roneosity," that he forgot to tell the coachman to pull up at Sand- 
ford, and did not recollect where he was, until the coach stopped 
to dine at the now-nearly-ruined-by-the-railway town of Henley- 
on-Thames. Hence he returned by the first coach ; and as the 
night was rather frosty, and he had no great-coat, he caught a 
violent cold, and was forced to lie in bed all the next day. This 
unfortunate occurrence prevented his seeing Ninny's verses, until 
it was too late to prevent his going up for his examination. 

Mr. Legs of course breakfasted vnm Ninny before he went into 
the schools, and administered his favourite drench of calfs-foot jelly 
and cura^oa — ^he considered it quite as good as three penn'orth of 
old beans to a horse, when an unusually hard journey is before 
him. 

Ninny was in excellent spirits, and confident of winning his tes- 
tamur and his bets. He therefore made a very hearty breakfast of 
devilled kidneys and brown stout before he took his draught. He 
then put on a white tie, and his cap and gown, and went to a shop 
to purchase those ridiculous things called bands, which the statutes 
still require men to wear in the schools. Of course he purchased 
the smallest pair that could be obtained, and stuffed them under his 
tie, that they might not be seen. 

He laughed and talked merrily enough as he walked along the 
streets ; but when he got into the schools' quad, the atmosphere of 
the place, or the pallid faces of the men who were going up with 
him> and were walking about wailing for the doors to be opened, 
made him feel less confident of success. When the masters of the 
schools appeared, looking rather sulky and disgusted with the task 
before them, he began to feel in a funk. He tried to disguise it by 
talking and laughing loudly with his friends, and was not sorry 
when the doors were opened, and he was enabled to escape their 
observation. 

He had almost reached the table, when he ran back again and 
called to Legs, who was going up the stairs leading to the ^aller^^ 
in ord^r to bear his examination :• — 
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^' I say, Legs, old fellow, just (ell me, Tor fear they should ask 
ine — was Xenophon a Grecian or a Roman ? " 

'^ A Grecian,'' said Legs ; ^' think of the Grecian coffSee-hoase in 
London, and you wonU forget that/' 

Ninny locked up the information in the storensloset of his me- 
mory, and hurried up to the table. 

The names were called over, and, as his was the first on the list, 
he was requested to take up. his Anabasis, turn to a certain passage, 
and begin. 

Now the gentleman who began to examine him happened to be 
a man of no abilities or scholarship whatever. He had been injudi* 
ciously appointed to the situation from friendly modves, by one of 
the proctors of the year. The men used to laugh at him and bully 
him iu the schools, by snaking the most absurd mistakes, on purpose 
to see if he could detect them. When he found this out, which he 
did in a very few days, he ^^read up^' overnight, by the aid of 
Cribs and Clavis's, some of the most difficult passages in the books 
which the men took up, and did his best to pluck his tormentors. 

The other gentleman was a very clever man, and exceedingly 
good-tempered, but he took | good many private pupils, and, as 
time was very valuable to him, he never gave a fumbler a second 
passage, but floored him at once, and went on to the next man, in 
order to get the business over as quickly as possible that he might 
go to his pupils. 

"Now, Mr. Nincompoop," said Mr. Heavyhead, "will you 
begin ? " 

Ninny coughed thrice, and pulled his gown up on his shoulder. 
He then read the passage very fluently, long words and all \ but 
when he began to construe, his fluency deserted him, and after 
bungling through the little words, came to a dead stand-still at the 
first long one. 

" Well, sir," said Mr. Heavyhead ; " go on." 

After waiting for a little while. Ninny, to break the dead silence 
which was alarming, made a shot, and went so near the mark, that 
Mr. Heavyhead, not being certain about the word himself, nodded 
his head and allowed him to proceed. 

He contrived to bungle through the construing somehow, but 
when the grammatical part of the examination commenced, he 
made so many egregious blunders, that even Mr. Heavyhead was 
convinced he was a much worse scholar than himself. He there- 
fore looked surprised at such gross ignorance^ and throwing down 
his book, asked Mr. Swift, his brother examiner, if he would try 
him with a few questions. 

Mr. Swift pulled out his watch, and replied, 

" Oh dear ! no— it's a quarter past ten already — give him a few 
questions on paper, and if ho cauH aws\^^t V>wi\s\, VwwWm ^>\\.," 
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Mr, Heavybead acted as he was ordered : and Ninny, after look- 
ing over the paper, and finding he could not answer one of the 
questions, thought of bolting, and giring ap all chance of passing 
for that time. He recollected, however, that some men, situated 
like himself, had managed to get their papers done for them. He 
therefore copied out the questions, and as he sat at the end of the 
(able nearest the gallery, screwed the paper up like a small ball, and 
winking at Legs, jerked it at him under his arm. The paper un- 
luckily fell short, and rolled along the ground close to the feet of 
Mr. Heavybead. 

He picked it up, and immediately saw through the meaning of 
this duplicate copy of his own questions. 

The reader will not be so surprised at his sharpness on this occa- 
sion, when I tell him that he^ Mr. Heavybead, was strongly sus- 
pected of having got his degree by the same means. 

After whispering a few words to Mr. Swift, who looked at his 
watch, and said, 

" Oh yes — ^by all means — it's half-past ten," he called Ninny up 
to the table, and began a long and serious harangue upon the im- 
propriety of his conduct. 

Mr. Swift interrupted him by saying, " There, that will do— cut 
it short— it only wants five-and-twenty minutes to eleven : Mr. 
Nincompoop, we canH go on with your examination — you must 
leave the schools. Next gentleman come up as soon as possible.'' 

Ninny looked up to the gallery and smiled lugubriously at his 
friends, who made a rush to the door to meet and condole with him. 

"Never mind, old fellow," said Legs ; "linchpin came out, and 
lelyoudown— eh?" 

" Better luck another time," said Balamson. 

"Bad throw. Ninny, for the best bowler on BuUingdon," said 
Rattlebones. 

"Very unfortunate you couldn't recollect that second aorist," 
said Drinkwater, looking sympathetic. 

"Oh! d — the second aorist!" replied Ninny; taking oflT his 
bands, and tearing them into fragments; "I don't care a farthing 
about it, only I believe that excessive afl^, Heavybead, didn't know 
what tense it was himself. Let's go to the Vine, get some porter, 
and see the Age start." 

"But I say, old fellow," said Balamson, "I'll trouble you for 
that 50Z. I've won." 

"And I for that 40Z.," said Rattlebones. 

" All right," said Ninny : " I must give you an I O U, as I've 
got no tin. I must write home to the go^rnor to-night." 

The party, headed \>j Legs, who n*er neglected his porter 
when an opportunity offered of imbibing it, went oxer to Uv^Xvw^^ 
and didjvsdce lo Mr. Stevens's excellenl Vap. 
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^' Never say die, old fellow/' said Legs to Ninny, seeing him 
rather lower than usual in spirits. '^ You've had a fall, fo be sure, 
but haven't broken your knees, only just rubbed the bair off. We 
must curb you up tighter next journey/' 

^^Oh ! I don't care about it, if you mean that,'' replied Ninny ^ 
^' and if you'll all dine with me to-day, I'll go over to the Mitre, 
and order a spread at six o'clock." 

A ready assent was giyen, and Dennis had '^ the office," as Legs 
said, to get a '^ regular spread." 

As they had a long day before them, and nothing particular to do, 
their horses were ordered, and they started for Woodstock, to have 
a gallop round the beautiful park of Blenheim. 

Ralllebones did very little mischief that day : he merely stole one 
of old Templeman's Blenheim puppies, that was fastened near the 
park gates to attract purchasers, and put it into a postboy's boot. 
To be sure he struck a large thistletop under a commercial's horse's 
tail, and set him kicking. He also removed the linchpins out of one 
yellow postcbaise, which would be called out with the ^' first turn." 
Sam, the waiter, too, missed his corkscrew, but then be found it 
next morning screwed into the back of his master's best greatcoat, 
so that he did not lose it after all. 

The keeper who rode round with them to show them the cross- 
cade ( as he will insist upon calling the waterfall ), and the other 
objects worthy of being seen, was surprised to find, the next morn- 
ing, that the chimney of Rochester's tower smoked so much that 
the fire could not be lighted. He found on examination, that the 
marquis had kindly put a large square stone', which formed part of 
the battlements, upon the chimney-pot, to prevent the little birds 
from tumbling down the flue. 

After a very good and substantial luncheon at the Bear, with lots 
of bottled porter, they all returned to Oxford, where they found Mr. 
Legs, who had never left the Vine all day, very far gone, or, as he 
expressed it, ^'considerably consarned in liquor." At his own par- 
ticular request he was put to bed at the Mitre, in order that he might 
sleep off the effects of the porter, and be ready to join them in the 
evening. • 

Need I say the dinner was excellent and the wines good ? Nothing 
could be better, and they all did justice to it and them. It would 
be a waste of time to attempt to describe all that was said and done, 
the practical jokes that were played off, and the capital songs that 
were sung at this dinner-party. All Oxford parlies are much the 
same, and in describing one, which I have done in ^' Mr. Single- 
ton Slipslop's great-go parly," I have described all. 

Upon this occasion a great deal of wine was drunk, because the 

men, with the exception of Drink water, had capabililies of no or- 

dinary kind. He, poor felloe , goV Net^ W^s^ %qqw ^\\fe\ ^Vwaar^ and 
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made himself much worse than he would have been, by throwing 
red-hot halfpence out of window in a fire-shovel, for the little boys 
to scramble for. 

This was done at the suggestion of the marquis, who was de- 
lighted at witnessing the agility 'the snobbiculi displayed when 
their fingers were severely burnt in picking up the coppers. Of 
course a large crowd was soon collected, who became ^^ receivers- 
general '' of oranges, cakes, nuls, and all sorts of missiles, from the 
Mitre windows. Then they began to retaliate, by flinging mud and 
stones at the enemy. Several panes of glass were smashed, and Den- 
nis would have got his master to interfere if he had not been obliged 
to go to bedbrandy-and-walery. As it was, he wisely sent Boots to 
the Marshal, and told him that the town were behaving exceedingly 
bad to the gown. The proctors— believing this of course — were 
quickly on the spot, and the mob was dispersed. 

The proctors then proceeded up stairs, in order to take down the 
names of the gentlemen who, they doubled not, were the parties 
most to be blamed. They found, however, the room deserted, as 
Dennis had given notice of their approach in time for Ninny and 
his friends to make their escape by the back staircase. 

When the proctors were gone — and Ihey left the inn as soon as 
they found they could get no information out of Dennis as to the 
names of the gentlemen who dined in No. 5 — they returned and sat 
down quietly to have a little rational recreation with the dice-box. 
They soon grew tired of it, however, and, after exchanging lOU's, 
agreed to have a fly, which was a luxury then recently introduced 
into Oxford from Cheltenham, and ride down to Sandford to see the 
boats start. 

This proposition was readily acceded to, and in about five mi- 
nutes the carriage was at the gate. Ratllebones expressed his de- 
termination to drive, to which no one objected but Drinkwater. 
He, poor fellow, had never been so tipsy before, and the wine made 
him irritable and quarrelsome. He declared he wouldn't go with 
them unless he was permitted to drive. 

Every argument was used to induce him to get inside and sit 
quietly in the open carriage, but in vain— drive he would. At last 
an unwilling assent was given, upon the marquis promising to stand 
up behind him, and hold him on the box-seat by his coat-tails. 
Drinkwater, delighted at having gained his point, gave a loud cheer, 
and rushed up the narrow passage that led to the gate where the fly 
was standing. He snatched the whip and reins from the astonished 
driver, and attempted to climb up to the box-seat. He had nearly 
succeeded in gaining it, when his foot unfortunately slipped, and he 
fell back upon the curbstone. The other men, who were larking in 
the yard, arrived at the gale just in lime to find Uve C^xavv^ ^\V\\ 
whom thej had been though llessly ve\e\\\u% — ^c.o\^s^. 
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The shock sobered them instantly. The body was carried into 
the Mitre, a surgeon sent for, and every thing done that his skill 
could suggest. The skull, however, was shockingly fractured, and 
the spine of the neck divided. His death must have been instan- 
taneous. 

The whole of the parties — ^who were sadder but better men ever 
after this dreadful affair^were rusticated, with the exception of 
Ninny. He, as the giver of the parly, and a plucked little-ga man, 
was mercilessly expelled by the Dean, Dr. Pertinax Plotter, who, 
by a strange coincidence, had Chat very morning received the fol- 
lowing note from Lord Wastepaper : 

" My dear Dean, 

'^ We are out, I did the best to keep our party in— Init unsuc- 
cessfully. I don't care about it for myself^ as I expected nothing 
from ministers. I am sorry for you, as the Bishop of Blank is at last 
dead and you haven't the slightest chance of being his successor. I 
am sure, however, this little unpleasantry will not prevent your 
extending the usual indulgences to my young, but rather wiki 
friend. Nincompoop. 

" Your's, my dear Dean, 

"As ever, 

'* Wastepaper." 

His lordship received the following answer by the next post : 

" The Dean of Christ Church presents his respectful complimenls 
to the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Wastepaper, and begs (o 
inform liim that he has been under the unpleasant necessity of ex- 
pelliog the Honourable Augustus Noodledoodle Nincompoop. 

" Deanery, Christ Church, 

''June26lh." 

Ninny left Oxford, and shortly after, through the influence of 
Lord Wastepaper, v^ose party was in again in a few days, was ap- 
pointed consul at the North Pole. Soon afterwards, as we have 
seen from the Anti-present-state-^f-lhings Gazette^he succeeded 
his father, Lord Fuddlehead, as first lord of the scullery and clerk 
of the kitchen-range, the duties of which he discharged to the sa- 
tisfaction of himself and his patrons. 

Dr. Plotter died a Dean. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Hi'M very appy has hall that here's hover," said Dusterly, as I 
finished reading to him the MS. of' The School and Ckdlege Career 
of the Honourable A. N. Nincompoop." 

**^ maw o5^/' said Mrs. P., nodding at Dusterly approvingly ; 
** a jay day raisonsJ"' 

'\Then put hem hin ha puddin, marm," said Dusterly. '^ Capital 
heatin, plum-puddln, hain't hit, Broome?" 

'' I am sure I have good reason to be glad," continued my wife, 
contemptuously disregarding Dusterly's error; ''for, independent 
of the horrid waste of time and lickures at the Shirt an4 Sholbag, 
I confess / think the papers tro gro, and too full of slang to please 
or interest les dam.'' 

" Why, has for that/' said Dusterly, " hi don't recollect habovc 
one hoath hin the ole consarn, and when a gentleman — let halone 
ha hobscure hindividual — his hin a passion, hit comes hout natural 
like." 

" Mrs. P. alludes to the ladies," said I, '' and I plead guilty to 
the charge of inserting much that may justly be termed slang— oi 
the better sort, perhaps, inasmuch as it is University slang — but 
how can I avoid it ! If I am (o paint my characters to the life, I must 
observe the Horalian precept, 

* Descriptas servare vices ' — 

for instance, if Mr. Ii^pheme 

* Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba / 

I must put such words into liis mouth, or it is not the real Mr. 
Ei:q>heme who spoaks. If, again, an undergraduate, like Mr. Nin- 
compoop, 

* Jura neget sibi nata, nibil non arroget armis/ 

I must make him take the law into his own hands, and thrash 
an offending townsman, instead of bringing him ^ttefore the au- 
thorities. 

— '* stbi convenientia finge,' 

says Flaccus, and I " 

"Let^ ave hall that here hin Henglish, if you hain't no ob- 
jection," said Dusterly. 

" —am determined to follow his advice," I coatinued, "by let- 
ting all my characters speak in the way to»X \i^^\9^%vA%%^'^'^^^ 
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to themselves. If there be any thing objectionable in it, let the 
blame lie on their shoulders, not on mine/' 

"• Disactly,'' said Dusterly. 

''But I really think,'' said Broome, 'Mhat, however amasing 
our last papers may prove to those gentlemen v^ho cannot fail to 
appreciate the fidelity of our descriptions, the ladies, who form no 
inconsiderable portion of the readers of the New Morohfy, would 
not be much entertained by them." 

" Jenny swee par pour oon,^' said Mrs. P., '' there's loo much 
rigmarole Latin and Greek in 'em for me. A little pure Parisian, 
Peter, 1 think would be more acceptable to les dam.*' 

'' Ow horfuUy that woman does swear," said Dusterly. 

'' I confess," said I, '^ that, next to the consideration, ^Mc liber 
MOERET Sosiis,' which is important to a man who has a sick wife, 
a large small family, and a much smaller income, my object in 
publishing my life and times was more particularly to amuse my 
old masters and other university gentlemen, by recalling to their 
minds those scenes of which each might truly say for himself 

— — '* pars magna fuL' 

If, however, I have inadvertently committed the grave offence 
— delictum immense of neglecting the ladies, I will endeavour to 
make the only atonement in my power, by writing a chapter for 
their especial entertainment. 

I believe it is Addison who says, '' We know the highest pleasure 
our minds are capable of enjoying with composure, when we read 
sublime thoughts communicated to us by men of great genius and 
eloquence." Now I beg to assure the feminine readers of the N. 
M.M. that, as I have neither genius nor eloquence, they must not 
expect to receive the '' highest pleasure " from me. I shall endea- 
vour to amuse them by recounting a simple but sad tale, and if I 
fail in exciting a sympathetic feeling with my heroine's griefs in 
their kind hearts, they must, in mercy, attribute it to a want of 
romance, which can scarcely be expected to reside in the breast of 
a bedmaker. I beg to assure them I have never undertaken the 
pathetic line for the '' Minerva press," and have '' no connexion 
with any other house " but the very excellent one of Mr. Colburn. 

Having made these pret^cial remarks, which I consider abso- 
lutely indispensable, I will give a plain and simple narration of 

THE FATE OF AGNES FIELD. 

In the little village of Merton, within an hour's walk of Oxford, 
resided one Ephraim Field. He was a cripple, and much deformed 
in person. Being unfitted for hard labour in the field, which was 
ihe common occupation ot IVie sous ot Wv^ soW o^l^^tVaiv^ he was 
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placed by his parents under the tuition of a tailor. The shopboard 
seemed to fit him, and he seemed born purposely to fit the shop- 
board. Being the only manufacturer of masculine indispensables in 
the village, he, of course, got all (he custom of the place. Farmers, 
in those days, regarded the quantity rather than the quality of 
broadcloth, and, as Ephraim gave them pleqty, both in longitude 
and latitude, they acquitted him of the crime of cabbaging, com- 
mon to all tailors, and patronized him accordingly. 

Ephraim, moreover, was exceedingly civil when he was sober, 
and, as he never got fuddled except on a Monday — which, I be- 
lieve, is a red-letter day with the craft — theedds were six to one in 
favour of his customer's being treated with civility. When he was 
^^ in his cups,'' or, as he expressed it, when he '^ had his little hat 
on," no tailor, pugnacious as tailors naturally are, was more belli- 
gerent than he was. Over his ale he first became argumentative, 
then didactic, and, finally, abusive. He was wont to irritate his 
companions in the tap of the little public-house by treading on the 
tender part which every man has in his character. He would tax 
Giles with being a porcAer^— Robin with being caught in the fact 
of monopolizing all the eggs for his own use. Bob was accused of 
selling his master's corn, and Bill with deducting from the weight 
of the churned butler. These accusations being, somehow or other, 
partially founded on fact, produced a great deal of irritation in the 
parlies against whom they were brought. When, however, they 
threatened to inflict corporal punishment on their accuser, these 
fine, manly specimens of the labouring classes were deterred from 
doing so by his saying, 

"Ah! you cowards! lick a poor cripple — do,'' 

This appeal to the sympathies of his fellow-men never failed in 
its effect, and the only punishment inflicted on him was turning him 
out of the alehouse. This, perhaps, was the severest that could be 
inflicted upon him, for he lost his beer and pipe, and the village- 
boys came regularly every Monday evening round the door of the 
public to see Ephraim turned out, and jeered and pelted him with 
all sorts of missiles (o the door of his cottage ] showing their delight 
by loud cheers at the impotent manifestations of revenge displayed 
by the poor cripple. 

Ephraim had no one at home but a sister, almost as deformed as 
himself, to console him for the ill-usage he experienced on these 
occasions. He meditated on this, and resolved to have a wife. To 
the great surprise of the villagers he selected the prettiest girl in 
the place for the object of his addresses, and, to their greater sur- 
prise, carried off the prize against all the well-formed, strapping 
fellows, his rivals. 

This is certainly one of the few anomalies in the nature of things^ 
that I, Peter Priggins, could never accouultoT^\Xv^VV\\a\i^^^^^^'^^ 
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more deformed a man is, the greater marital success he has with 
the fair sex. It may seem an extraordinary assertion to make, but 
it is a fact, that the four ugliest fellows I ever knew in my life 
married four wives each, every one of them with plenty of money 
for their marriage portion, and good looks in the bargain. Let any 
bodv else account for it— I cannot. 

The fruits of Ihis marriage were four fine children ; the eldest 
was a boy, and with him more particularly my story has to do. 

Ephraim, junior, was a well-formed, handsome lad, ^^ favouring 
his mother," as it is termed, more than his father. He displayed 
great talents in acquiring his A, B, G, but slilPgreater in stitching 
broadcloths, and singing the popular tunes of his day. This talent 
was elicited by the man who dwelt in the next cottage, who was, by 
profession, a cobbler, or, as he was registered (for he was a free- 
holder), a cord-wainer — ^but, by trade, a fiddler. 

Geoffrey Sewtighl — for such was his name — disregarded the 
apophthegm that '^ the cobbler should not go beyond his last.'' He 
left his wife, whom he had instrucled in his profession, and his 
journeyman, to look after the ^' heeling art,'' and betook himself 
to fairs, races, and rustic hops, where he was a welcome visiter, 
and earned a great deal of money. He was carefull withal, and Mrs. 
Sewtight always welcomed Geoffrey home, both because she loved 
him, and because he brought home (he wherewithal to purchase 
her Sunday elegances in dress beyond the capabilities of her poorer 
neighbours. 

Geoffrey was, however, too deep for his wife ; for, knowing her 
taste for finery, and the waste to which such a taste leads, he 
concealed from her the real amount of his earnings. Her surprise, 
therefore, was very great when he told her that he intended to 
send their eldest son, Geoffrey, junior, to London, for the pur- 
pose of apprenticing him to a first-rale boot and shoe-maker, who 
required the enormous sum of 50Z. for teaching the boy his business, 
and keeping him in eatables, drinkables, and sleepables for seven 
years. 

Ambition is not confined to royalty. It is a vice — if such it be — 
shared by heroes, senators, and public orators, with the smallest 
artisans in this our sublunary world. 

Ephraim Field, senior, was '^ struck ail of a heap," as his wife 
assured her friends, when he heard that Geoffrey Sewtight was go- 
ing to bind his son 'prentice in London. To think that he — the 
tailor of the village — ^should be obscured by the cobbler ! and that 
cobbler a fiddler at fairs ! 

He neglected to keep St. Monday for six months, and worked 
harder than any one would have believed his little misshapen body 
could have allowed him to work. His wife, appreciating bis mo- 
tires tor ihis un\is\x\A^^X\ii^XiZ^'isxA^'iA\^ 
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in his task by presidiDg over the waistcoating department herself, 
and keeping Ephraim, junior, strictly to the gaitering and button- 
sewing*on part of the business — allowing him to practice psalmody 
over his work, by way of alleviating the severity of his task. 

What was Ephraim senior's motive for thus neglecting the ale- 
house and adhering to the needle as faithfully as the needle adheres 
to the pole? Simply that he might save enough to enable him to put 
Ephraim, junior, 'prentice to a first-rate tailor in London, in order 
that he might eclipse his neighbour's son — Geoffrey Sewtight, 
Junior. 

All his laudable efforts, however, did not suffice. Fiddling was 
more profitable than fitting out the outward man, and the raw ma- 
terial — catgut and horsehair — was not so expensive as broadcloth. 
Fiddling, moreover, was '' ready money," while tailoring was ca- 
valierly treated by long credit ! 

Ephraim was/about to resume his old habits in despair, and had 
made up his mind to have a regular jollification at the alehouse with 
all his hard-earned savings, in spite of the exhortations and impre- 
cations of his wiser better-half, when, fortunately for him and the 
family, the little church of Merton was vacated by the incumbent 
for a better living, and given to a gentleman who was remarkably 
fond of music. 

The first Sunday he did the duty, Mr. Gamut was dreadfully 
shocked at the awful amalgamations of flat, sharp, and natural notes, 
which proceeded from the singing gallery, ^^accompanied" by a 
screeching clarionet and a grunting bassoon. He wisely considered 
that such a horrible din must be anything but an acceptable mode 
of offering up praise and thanksgiving, and resolutely determined 
to offend the singers, who thought — and do think — themselves of 
much greater importance than the parson, by introducing a hand- 
organ, and teaching the children of the village a series of plain tunes 
in which the congregation might join. Of course, the singers left 
the church \ Mr. Gamut, however, was not to be deterred by such 
a rebellious proceeding. He persevered in teaching the school- 
children, and his efforts were rewarded by having a choir, which 
drew larger congregations than had ever been seen in Merton church 
before. ^^The singers,'' then, seeing their absence was totally 
uncared for, offered their services to sing seconds and basses, and 
even to accompany the hand-organ with their instruments ; but 
this Mr. Gamut very properly and very positively declined. 

Amongst the most promising pupils, indeed, the most promising 
of all was Ephraim Field, junior. He was possessed of a very clear 
and powerful voice. His ear was not only quick in catching and 
retaining tunes, but in detecting the slightest discords. Mr. Gamut, 
though he would gladly have kept him to lead his^itovc ^V.^^\Viw^ 
noj^y—fora noble act it was in so enlViuaiaslte «Lm\»\^wv--^^X«^^^ 
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to get him a chorister's place at New, Magdalen, or some other 
college. Old Ephraim would not consent to this. He had been in 
the habit of expressing his contempt for fiddlers in particalar, and 
musicians in general, and was determined his sod should be a 
tailor— a first-rate tailor, and nothing but a tailor. 

Mr. Gamut, ftiough disappointed at first, and displeased at 
having his liberal offer rejected, upon consideration, allowed that 
old Ephraim, like Hercules of old, had displayed great prudence in 
his ^^ choice.'* Choristers, he knew, seldom or ever got anything 
in aner-life beyond a paltry chaplaincy, with a small living attached 
to it-, whereas he had heard of several tailors who had amassed 
large fortunes, ridden in their own carriages, and even bad ^'Sir'' 
prefixed to their names. 

Mr. Gamut, therefore, very kindly lent old Ephraim 25Z. to make 
up the sum which the first-rate tailor in London required for initiat- 
ing young Ephraim into the mysteries of cutting-out and using the 
goose. He also strictly charged the boy to work hard at his trade, 
but by no means to neglect his music; holding out to him, as 
an inducement to persevere, the ofStce of parish-clerk in pro- 
spectu. 

Ephraim's first employment, after he was settled in his master's 
house, and had arranged his mattress under the counter, was to 
seek for his old neighbour and schoolfellow, Geoffrey Sewtight, 
who had been in London nearly six months. The meeting was 
mutually agreeable ; and as their tastes were similar, their intimacy 
ripened into a warm and lasting friendship. They both worked 
very hard all day, and saved every shilling they gained by working 
over hours. The money thus accumulated was spent in attending 
the theatres, in the gallery of which they became notorious as the 
noisiest and severest critics, harmonic meetings at musical taverns 
and spotfUng dubs, or, as the members themselves call them, 
^^ debating societies.'' 

I must not detain the reader by detailing all that occurred to them 
in the seven years of their apprenticeship. At the end of that period 
i>oth of them had acquired such skill in their respective trades, that 
their masters offered them high wages to remain with them as 
Journeymen. Both were so improved in music and singing, ^that 
they often earned a good dinner and a guinea by exerting their ta- 
lents for the amusement of '' great public meetings" at some of the 
great taverns. Both, too, were so much altered in personal appea^ 
ance, that no one would have recognized in the two well-grown and 
well-dressed young men the little dirty tailor and c(^bMer boys that 
used to run half-ragged about the little village of Merton. 

'' Geoffrey," said Ephraim to his friend one Sunday, as they 
were taking their accuslom^d ^94^^ lo^^td^ Ilampstead Heath, 
** master has made me a ver^ YianO&otftfe oltec \ft t^\As^:(\ ^>KBk\N&.^ 
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as principal culter-out, and has even hinted at a prospect of a part- 
nership if I go on steadily and well." 

" My master, too," replied Geoffrey, ^' has made me the same 
offer, only with a condition annexed to it, which renders il impos- 
sible for me to accept it." 

^^ Indeed !" inquired Ephraim, ^^ what may it be?" 
^^ Why that I should take unto myself as a wife his disagreeable 
red-headed daughter. She has been showing her partiality to me 
for some time, by fk*equenting the shop more than usual, and bring- 
ing me, with her freckled fingers, the best cups of tea, and the 
thinnest pieces of bread and butter." 

'* Don't you like her, then?" asked Ephraim. 

'* You have never seen her," said Geoffrey, '* or you would not 
ask such a question. Her head is exactly like a new-tiled house- 
roof, and her eyes resemble a ferret's. Then she sings, 

* Oh, come to me, my love*' 

a note and a half too sharp, all day long." 

'*' Heughl" said Ephraim, shuddering — his teeth being set on 
edge at the very notion. '' Give her up, Geoff., there can be no 
harmony in a wedded life with a woman that sings out of tune." 

^^ I have already resigned the partnership with her and her fa- 
ther, Ephraim, and, as I have saved a little money, I think of set- 
ting up in Oxford on my own account," 

^^ It is curious enough that I should have been thinking of doing 
the same," said Ephraim ^ ^^ and, as Mr. Gamut, to whom I have 
repaid the 25Z. he lent my father to apprentice me, approves of the 
plan, and 6ffers his assistance if any money is required. I shall go 
down at once." 

" Then," said Geoffrey, '' adieu to carrots and the co-partner- 
ship! I will go with you, and I'll tell you what we will do. We 
will take a small house in Oxford — Mr. Gamut will, doubtless, be 
responsible for the rent — and will club our little means to furnish 
a double shop, and a couple of bedrooms. We can get some old 
woman just to scour and clean up for us ; neither of our trades re- 
quires any great stock." 

/' Agreed," said Ephraim, closing the bargain by giving Geoffrey 
a bearty shake of the hand. '' Besides, we may gei situations as 
singing-men in some of the quiresi and with such an introduction 
and attoniion to our business we may get on pretty well with the 
University gentlemen." 

'^ There's only one ejection that 1 see," said Geoffrey, shaking 
his head. 

'' What's that?" inquired Ephraim. 

" Why ! we can't stand tick," said Geottte^ . 
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^^True/' said Ephraim; '^ but we will try our luck, and help 
one another along/' 

The two young men then went to '^ The Spaniards/' and had 
their frugal pint of porter. They afterwards returned to London, 
and apprised their masters of their intentions. Each parted with 
his young man with regret, sincere wishes for his welfare, and a 
small present. Miss Carrots, we regret to say, tossed her red head 
in a very unbecoming manner, and refused to wish Geoffrey '*• good- 
bye/' at which he was not very much grieved. 

On the following morning, at an early hour, having packed up 
their clothes and forwarded them by waggon, they set out to walk 
down home. They reached Merton on the secqpd day^ and pre- 
sented themselves to the eyes of their astonished and delighted 
parents. On the Sunday following they surprised the natives and 
Mr. Gamut by singing an anthem in a way that had never been 
heard in Merton church before. The congregation were delighted 
with the performances of their young friends, and the reverend 
gentleman was so pleased, that after church was over he spent the 
whole evening in old Geoffrey's cottage in singing sacred music, 
and left them late at night, with a promise to assist them in their 
plans of setting up in business, and to obtain for them appointments 
in a college choir. 

Mr. Gamut was as good as his word. In the course of the week 
following, in the window of a small house in Pennyfarthing Street, 
appeared two cards — one bore in large letters the words : 

EPHRAIM FIELD, 

TAILOR AND CAP AND GOWN MAKER, 

FROM 
LONDON. 

The other was inscribed : 

GEOFFREY SEWTIGHT, 

BOOT AND SHOE MAKER, 

FROM 

LONDON. 

Within might be seen, on one side, the sleeveboard, goose, and 
other paraphernalia of the tailoring department ^ and on the other, 
bradawls, wax-ends, lasts, and boot-trees, with other implements 
necessary for enabling gentlemen and ladies to walk in comfort and 
respectabilify. 

In a short time afterwards, two of the singing -men of St. Mark's 
College, who were fond or sacrificing to the ^' God of Beer"—- if 
there be such a Cerevisian deity — in returning from Sandford, where 
they had been pouring pVeuWVwWVb^Vvyn^ Vq V\v«it favourite divinity 
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down their own thirsty throats, fell into the lock-pool at Iffley, and, 
as neither could assist the other, were both drowned. 

Their places, through the interest of Mr. Gamut, were filled by 
Ephraim and Geoffrey. The talents displayed by these young men 
soon introduced them to the lovers of music in the University and 
city, and their quiet and respectable demeanour gained them many 
friends and customers. 

At the end of four or five years they had, by prudence and eco- 
nomy, laid up sufficient money to justify them in marrying. Eph- 
raim had been for some time engaged to a respectable young woman, 
a governess in a family near Oxford, where his services in taking a 
part in private concerts had been often required. Geoffrey had 
also lost his heart to a buxom lass, the daughter of a farmer near 
Merton. 

The house in Pennyfarthing Street was given up. Ephraim took 
a large and showy house in the High Street , and furnished it per- 
haps too handsomely -, but his future bride had been used to hand- 
some furniture, and he thought his means justified him in going 
to a little additional expense on her account. Geoffrey removed to 
a comfortable place in Broad Street, and was satisfied with fitting it 
up neatly but plainly for his ^^ future,'' who knew nothing of the 
elegances, and cared only for (he real comforts, of a home. 

They were both married on the same day, in the church of their 
native village, by their friend and patron, Mr. Gamut, who com- 
posed and set to music an epithalamium, which was sung upon the 
joyful occasion by the gentlemen of the choir of St. Mark's. Their 
exertions were rewarded by a seat at the wedding-feast which had 
been prepared at Mr. Ga;nul's expense in a barn belonging to the 
newly-married Mrs. Sewlighl's father. 

I must now narrate the events of many years in a very few sen- 
tences. Both our friends had prospered in business beyond their 
expectations. Mrs. Sewtight was in the habit of presenting her hus- 
band with an additional branch to the family olive-tree every year 
regularly. Those Malthusian abettors, measles, small-pox, and 
hooping-cough had blighted and destroyed a few of the tenderest 
offshoots; but nine vigorous arms still remained attached to the 
parent trunk. 

Mrs. Field, who was naturally weak and delicate in constitution, 
and had been rendered still more so by the sedentary nature of her 
early employments, gave birth to several sickly children, all of 
whom survived but a few days after their birth, with the exception 
of one — the eldest. 

Agnes, as she was called, after her mother, was now about sixteen 
years of age. She was tall, but not too thin ; and exceedingly grace- 
ful in her manner and deportment. Her face was one of those 
lovely ones that are seldom seen bul on c9ii\n^%s \vkv^^^^.»*V^ ^^X^*^*^ 
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resembled the Magdalen's of Gorregio. Her skin was so dear as to 
permit the blue veins to be seen distinctly under its surface. Her 
fair hair, which fell in natural tresses on her neck, was parted on 
her forehead, and confined there by a plain band of yelvet. When 
perfectly quiescent, she might have been said to be too pale \ but, 
upon the slightest excitement, either mental or bodily, a lovely 
colour pervaded her cheeks, resembling in its tints those faint but 
beautiful colours that are seen only in the landscapes of Qaude Lor- 
rain when the early sun is represented as just rising to bestow his 
brightness and his warmth upon the earth. 

Upoii this fair creature's education Mrs. Field had spared no 
pains. Her hours, by days and nights, were consumed in medi- 
tating plans for her benefit^ being pure in heart and simple- 
minded herself, it is no wonder that her daughter resembled her 
in those qualities; being sincerely religious, without the outward 
affectation of superior piety, she instilled into her child's guileless 
bosom those seeds of religious veneration for the Christian religion 
which bade fair to ripen into the fruits of an incorruptible Diith. 
Being also a woman of considerable classical acquirements, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the languages of the continent — a 
knowledge which she had gained by spending four or five years 
abroad with the family whom she first served as nursery governess 
—she was ftilly competent to instruct her child in those indispen- 
sable branches of knowledge — for such they are considered in 
these days of dear schools and cheap literature. 

In one point, both mother and daughter closely resembled each 
other. They both entertained an enthusiastic passion for poetry 
and tales of fiction. The imaginary sorrows of fictitious heroes and 
heroines excited Iheir sympathies far more forcibly than the real 
but unpoelic griefs of those who dwelt with and around them. 
They lived in a lillle world of their own creation. An indulgence 
In sedentary pursuits, and an unwillingness to go abroad and asso- 
ciate with those of their own grade of life, to whom from education 
and habits they were unsuiled, produced a species of morbid sensibi- 
lity, which rendered them unfit for the common duties of their sta^ 
tion^ and tended to weaken still more their far from healthy and vigo- 
rous conslilulions. 

In music, Agnes and her mother both excelled ; but it was in 
the purest and chastest music of the schools of Italy and Germany ; 
the simple and beautiful ballads of their own country were ne- 
glected, as not giving scope enough for that morbid sensibility to 
which I have before alluded. Epbraim, therefore, who was food 
of a plain English, Scotch, or Irish melody, in vain attempted to 
instil a taste for his favourite airs into his daughter's breast. The 
consequence of this was, that, excepting for the simple but sublime 
»irain8 of Handel, Haydn, and oVYiet c>o\s\vc>s%ts oil ^^t^ music, 
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the father and child had no common love or interest, as far as their 
attachment to music went. 

In Geoffrey's femily, with Whoih alone Agnes and her mother 
associated familiarly, for ^^Old Lang Syne's^' sake, the necessary 
business and occupations of real life produced yery different results^ 
Mrs. Sewtight was an uneducated — or rather one-sixteenfh-educated 
woman — ^who looked upon a knowledge of housewifery, plain 
needlework, and plain cooking as the summunt bonum of human 
acquirements. The female children, therefore, were sent to school, 
when they were old enough, for a year or two's instruction in 
writing, reading, and samplers, and then set to housework and 
slitchery at home. 

The boys were also drilled in commercials^ and bound to some 
usefhl trade as soon as they were old enough to wield the instru- 
ments of it. The eldest boy, Reuben — sO named aner Mr. Gamut, 
the founder of the family prosperity — was, at Ephraim's express 
request, placed under his care and brought up to his trade. He 
intended, as he had no son of his own, to leave his flourishing and 
profitable business to the son of his earliest friend. 

Reuben and Agnes were not thrown so much together as two 
young persons, living under the same roof, might naturally be 
supposed to be. Excepting at meal-times, Mrs. Field and her 
daughter were rarely seen by the rest of the family, their hours 
were spent in the study of Agnes where books, music, and drawing, 
occupied their whole time. 

Reuben looked upon both of them ad beings of a superior order \ 
and when joked about the ^^ pretty Agnes/' by the men and boys 
employed in the business, relented the bare mention of her name 
in conjunction with his own, in a manner that made them hesitate 
to repeat their witty observations. No Intimacy, beyond sitting in 
the same pew, and reading out of the same prayer-book in St. 
Mary's church, and taking an evening's walk round Christ Church 
meadow on a Sunday, had taken place between them. To say that 
Reuben did not think Agnes very pretty, and too ladylike for him 
to dream of as a wife, and that Agnes did not think Reuben a fine, 
stout, superior young man for his situation, but without a spark of 
enthusiasm or poetry in his composition, would be false. 

Each liked the other very well, but they had not seen enough 
of each other, nor had they any feelings in common to inspire 
them with sufficient passion or attachment for each other, to 
produce a bud of affection which might be cherished and ripened 
into love. 

Creoffrey and Epbraim were hot so very intimate as they had 
been ^ for when the former saw himself surrounded by so large a 
family of children dependant entirely upon himself (ov ^\\^v^\Vn ^^ 
gave up bis sjlualion as a singing-man a\. Sl.^«tV%^^\A^^^^^^^^ 
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assist at concerts and musical meetings. He found that his business; 
required all his attention, and thai music parties and bootmaking 
did not harmonize together. He therefore wisely resigned the more 
agreeable, to adhere to the more profitable occupation of the two. 
Ephraim, on the contrary, finding that his foreman carried on the 
business quite to the satisfaction of his customers, and knowing 
that his wife and daughter were not particularly anxious for bis 
company in the study, increased the circle of his associates, and 
gare himself up entirely to the enjoyment of melody and the good 
things of this world. 

Among the new companions of Ephraim, and to whom he had 
been introduced at a glee-club, which held its harmonic meetings 
at the houses of the members in succession, was one Mr. Humidus 
Boskey, a gentleman, by profession an apothecary, by practice a 
comic songster, and a frequenter of low public houses. The medi- 
cal profession in Oxford is more rigidly kept to its legitimate uses 
than it is in other towns generally. The apothecary and accoucheur 
does not presume to intrude into the practice of the surgeon, nor 
has the surgeon bad taste enough to prescribe as a physician. 
Mr. Humidus Boskey, had he stuck to his business, as he ought, 
might have realized a handsome income by compounding and 
dispensing medicines, spreading plasters, and manipulating boluses 
and babbies -, but he had a soul above rhubarb, and disdained the 
healthy but laborious occupation of pounding drugs in a mortar. 
He left such low and degrading pursuits to his assistant and 
half-starved apprentice ; and on the nag that ought to have jogged 
from door to door, to enable him legally to charge for ^' medicines 
and attendance,'' he charged the imaginary foes of his country as a 
yeomanry-cavalry officer, and the fences of the farmers as a hunter 
of foxes and a courser of hares. 

Mr. Humidus Boskey, moreover, was a shot, and kept a brace 
of pointers— on the victuals which his apprentice, who was to be 
treated as " one of the family," ought to have had — and a brace of 
spaniels for cover-shooting. He got permission to shoot over a great 
deal of unpreserved ground from the farmers, whom he attended^ 
or rather professed to attend — ^by giving them a plain dinner and 
a hearty reception, and sending them home as intoxicated as him- 
self on market days. Enormous were the powers of imbibition 
possessed by Mr. Humidus Boskey! Beer, wine, brandy, gin, 
punch, or toddy, it was all one to him— he drank and sung, then 
sung and drank again. He not only drank himself, but was the 
cause of drinking in others. His '* Come, just one more glass, and 
I'll sing you a new comic song," was irresistible. The presse 
invariably yielded to the " voice of the charmer," and resigned 
himself to melody, grog, and intoxication. 

li is a great misforlune \o\>e AA^Vo s\w\^ i\sy^Q^s«ii%— ^^cially 
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a comic one— to any man who is not perfectly independent in his 
circumstances and unmarried, or paid for doing it professionally. 
His. company is courted, and habits of jollifying and keeping late 
hours are .engendered, which generally prove fatal to success in 
business, and family comforts. Mrs. fioskey used to say that her 
husband was ^^an angel abroad, but a devil at home :'' that he was 
the soul of harmony in the houses of other people ; but ihe moment 
he came into his own home, ^^ hungup his fiddle behind the door,'' 
and caused discords most inharmonious. Such metaphorical modes 
of describing the inattentions of company-loving husbands are, I 
believe, common to neglected wives of the class in which Mrs. 
Boskey ranked. It certainly was trying for her to know, that while 
she and her six children were forced to put up with short commons 
of breast-of-mutton pie for dinner, and untoasted single Gloucester 
for supper, her husband was revelling in ^^fish, soup, «nd hot 
joints every day," and broiled bones and other devilries every 
night. 

One little sketch of Mrs. Boskey's nightly comforts — which I beg 
leave to state is no caricature — will give the reader an insight into 
the manner and character of her harmonious husband. 

The clock has long since struck twelve. The children are all in 
bed, and the house is perfectly quiet. Silence is unbroken, except 
by the painful and monotonous tickings of the aforesaid clock, and 
a weak half-stiiled cry from ^' the babby," which, being put to bed 
with the troUoping maid of all- work, wakes up now and then, and 
misses its mother. The mother sighs when she hears the cry, but 
dares not go to her infant, lest her husband should come home in 
her absence, and be kept waiting at the door for a few minutes. She 
sits half asleep, with her feet on the kitchen fender, before a little 
bit of fire, not sufficient to afford warmth to any thing but the kettle 
which is placed upon it, to be kept hot for Mr. Boskey's final 
tumbler of "bran'y-a-war'er," as he pronounces it when tipsy. 
She is enveloped in a large cloak, and her arms are wrapped up in 
her apron, to ensure that warmth which the fire refuses to give her. 
On the little table by her side are several little dip-candle ends in a 
snuffer-tray, which she burns ih succession by the help of the tin 
saveall which stands in the one brass candlestick. The book is also 
near her, in which she has been searching for consolation and hope 
in her bitterness, until the fatigues of the day have overcome her, 
and her eyes refuse to do their office. 

She listens habitually to every step that passes, hoping it may be 
her husband's. The door of the kitchen is left open, that the first 
sounds of his footsteps may reach her, and that she may not fail to 
hear the night-bell ring by which Mr. Boskey chooses to make his 
return known to her, in order that the neighbours may fancx he 
has been called up in the night lo a paUeuV. TYv^ %\\%%:c ^\A>^^K^ 
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bottle of brandy stand also ready for Ibe manufacture of the glass of 
grog, whicb he flaoeliously designates as bis '^ nighicap.'' 

Slowly and lingeringly pass ibe minutes. Nature exhausted bids 
her seek repose, but she dares not. Slumber, boweter, she does, 
against her will, but rouses herself from the painful state of drowsi- 
ness by poking the few sparks that remain in the grate, putting a 
fresh bit of candle on the saveall, and taking a few hurried steps 
along the passage to the street-door. A step approaches, but the 
tread is the firm footfall of sobriety. Another — the rattle of a lantern, 
and the calling of the hour, announce the watchman. She returns 
to her chair, and tries to read again. Again she falls asleep, but to 
rouse herself again to a painful consciousness that she is committing 
a conjugal offence. 

At length a confused shuffling of feet reaches her ears, mingled 
with loud laughing, singing, and screeching. She listens, and dis- 
tinctly hears her husband singing the last yerse of his last comic 
song, in a thick, drunken tone, and his companions hurrahing and 
applauding him. Then comes a chorus of ^' We won't go home till 
morning''-^^^ Needles and pins, when a man's married his sorrow 
begins,'' or some such suitable melody. The nightrbell is then rung 
fiercely, and Mrs. Boskey hearing the ^' good night, old f^low"— 
'^ good night, my boys— remarkable pleasant evening — ^tery," and 
the sound of the retreating footsteps of the royster^ns, who have 
discharged the duties of good fellowship by seeing their companioD 
safely at his own door and clinging to his own paling, quickly opens 
the door with ^' Is that you, my love? You're rather late, ain't 
ypu?" To which Mr. Humidus replies, snappishly, 

^^Latcy marm, what do ^ou mean by late? And if I am late, 
what's that to you? (Hiccup.) A medical man, marm, can't call 
his time his own. (Hiccup.)" 

Mrs. Boskey, knowing it to be useless to remonsfarate, bolts the 
door, and precedes her husband to (he kitchen. He manages to 
follow her by zigzagging and leaning for support, first against the 
left-hand side of the passage, and then against the right. Then hold- 
ing on by the back of a chair, he stares, first at the dock and then 
at his wife, with that obliquity of vision peculiar to intoxicaUon, 
and in a savage, thick tone, inquires, 

^^ Well, marm I how much longer am I to stand here, eh, marm? 
(Hiccup.) Where's my bran'y-a-war'er ? Why the devil, marm, 
don't you make my bran'y-a-war'er? (Hiccup.) 

" Yes, my dear,' replies Mrs. Boskey, in meek tones, " I was 
only jiKt going — " 

'* Thai's always your excuse, marm— always •, and a very lame 
excuse it is. (Hiccup.) But I beg to ask you once more, marm, 
are you going to make my bran'y-a-war'er? Answer me that, 
warm. (Hiccup ) I'll not slaui vl ^t^^ \o\\%^\, tsv%x\a:' 
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To prove his assertion, Mr. Humidus throws down his bat in a 
passion, and with difficulty seats himself in his chair. Mrs. Boskey 
mixes his glass of brandy and water as quickly as possible, and 
then inquires*-^ 

^^ Shall I go to bed now, my dear, or shall you want any thing 
else?" 

^' Want any thing else ? What do you mean, marm ? Go to bed? 
Am I to go to bed in my boots? (Hiccup.) Gall this bran'y and 
war'er? I'm afraid, Mrs. fioskey, you Ye drunk, marm, and can't 
see, (Hiccup.)" 

Mrs. Boskey, knowing what this means, adds a little strength to 
the draught, and, pointing to the bootjack, which she had placed 
ready for use, begs to know if he win draw his boots off now. 

^' Boots, off, marm? How can you be fool enough to suppose 
that any man, after a hard day's woiic, can see such a very small 
hole in such a very diminutive bootjack as that ? D — n the thing, 
take it away, marm ! " 

fie, however, saves her the troidble of doing so by kicking it 
violently to the further side of the kitchen. Mrs. Boskey then trem- 
blingly asks if she shall pull them off for him. 

^^In course, marm, unless you wish me to sleep in them," 
replies Boskey, with difficulty raising one of his legs by clinging 
firmly to the seat of the chair with both his hands. Mrs. Boskey 
then, after soiling her fair fingers with a commixlure of blacking 
and mud, with difficulty draws off the boots, and gets abused for 
nearly destroying his equilibrium and precipitating his oscillating 
body on the ground. 

'^ Has any body called to-day since Fve been out?" 
^^Only the milkman, Humidus. He says he won't supply us any 
longer unless we pay op the last five weeks' score." 

^^ Oh ! he does— does he? (Hiccup.) And why the devil, marm, 
don't you pay him then ? " 

" Why you know, my dear, you have given me no money/' 
'^ It's false, marm ! it's a lie I it was only this very morning I 
gave you all the money in the till. Eh, marm?" 

^^ Yes, my dear, just three halfpence, which a little boy paid for 
an ounce of Epsom salts." 

" No matter what it was /or. What's become of thaty I should 
like to know ? Your extravagance is unbearable ! (Hiccup.)" 

^^ Then the baker says he can't trust any longer. He must have 
his money — you know he needs it." 

'^ Kneads it ? kneads it ? not so bad that, ah ! ah ! Mrs. B., 
you're a female wag. (Hiccup.) Gapital pun, by Jove ! —book it for 
to-morrow's club. Take a little bran'y-a-war'er, Mrs. B., to christen 
your first joke. Ain't there any left ? Well, u^\^t m\i!\.>V^K%%^\s^ 
bed, aod d^a the baker ! " 
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Mrs. Humidus leads the way with Ihe lastbil of dip, and Mr. Hu- 
inidus, relying on the friendly aid of a stout banister, manages (o 
stumble up stairs and scramble into bed, where, in less than one 
minute, the somnolency caused by ''potations pottle deep" falls 
upon him, and proclaims its victory over its victim by triumphant 
snores. Mrs. Boskey undresses herself, and fetches the baby from 
the maid's room. Fondling and caressing it, she cries henelf to 
sleep by the side of its inanimate father. 

Such scenes as these were of almost nightly occurrence, and, 
though Mrs. Boskey, like the eels which grew used to being 
skinned, was accustomed to such brutal treatment^ her health and 
spirits suffered severely. Her female friends, to whom she some- 
times revealed the cause of her ill health and melancholy looks, 
gave but little credit to her statement, but thought the fault must 
be all on her side, as Mr. Humidus Boskey was '^ such a funny and 
agreeable person, and so good-tempered !'' Appearances, as the 
copy-books say, are so deceitful ! 

With this funny and agreeable gentleman Ephraim Field gradually 
grew too intimate. But a few years before he would have been dis- 
gusted with him. A love of drinking and good fellowship, how- 
ever, had gradually grown upon him, and he was glad to find any 
associate who would sit with him, and make one at a little snug 
dinner, especially if he could take a part in a duet or glee. 

To Mr. Humidus the acquaintance of Ephraim was invaluable, 
and he cultivated it perseveringly. His finances, owing to his 
neglect of business and his large family, were generally in a suspi- 
cious stale, and his exchequer empty. Ephraim, whenever he saw 
him dull and heard him singing half a tone too flat, divined the 
cause, and, as he had, as he thought, plenty of money, and but 
very few calls upon him, freely allowed his new-found friend to 
draw upon him for 20/. or 30/. at a lime, and was satisfied by an 
I O U for the amount, and (he sight of Boskey's reinvigorated 
spirits. 

Mrs. Field and Agnes were not even aware that Ephraim had 
formed an intimacy with Mr. Humidus -, nor, if they had been 
aware of it, would they have been shocked at it, as, from their re- 
tired mode of life, they knew little or nothing of their neighbours 
but by name. Mrs. Sewtight, also, was too much engaged with 
scouring the house and her children to listen to or talk tittle-tattle. 
Mrs. Field, therefore, remained in blissful ignorance of her hus- 
band's gradual degradation in society. She was aware that he 
kept later hours than formerly, but was rather pleased at it than 
not, as it gave her more time for reading and music with her 
daughter. 

It is possible, bad Mr. Gamut been alive, that Ephraim mig^t 
have been saved in good lime from the ruin which impended over 
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him. He, however, met with liis death from his inordinate passion 
for music. 

At one or the grand commemorations, when a concert on a large 
scale is given in the theatre at Oxford, Mr. Gamut, being one of the 
stewards, was exceedingly anxious that every thing should go off 
well. On the morning of the first day's concert, the professional who 
played the triangle was too much indisposed to attend. Mr. Gamut, 
not knowing where to find another professional triangler, volun- 
teered to undertake the instrumental parts for the missing man. Un- 
fortunately, he was placed immediately below an enthusiastic and 
vigorous kettle-drum player. This gentleman, in the midst of an 
overture, in trying to give additional impetus to a grand '^ crash,'* 
missed his instrument, and hit poor Mr. Gamut so severe a blow 
on the head as to knock him, music-stool and all, from the summit 
to the bottom of a very lofty orchestra. 

^Every body said the ^^ crash'' was the grandest that had ever 
been heard within the walls of the theatre, though no one was 
aware that the grand effect had been produced by the fall of Mr. 
Gamut and his stool just in the right bar of the loudest movement, 
except himself and the kettle-drum-player. Gamut was delighted 
with the way in which the overture went off, and, if an encore had 
been called, would, probably, have volunteered a second tumble to 

have ensured the same success. He felt but little from his bruises as 
long as the concert lasted, but, when the excitement was over, he 
fell seriously ill, and soon '' closed his performances," as he would 

have expressed it himself, *' in a solo in heJlaV 

'' Ephraim," said Geoffrey Sewlight to his early friend, meeting 

him in the High Street, as he was carrying a green baize bag full of 

boots, shoes, pumps, and slippers to some gentleman's rooms — > 

'^ Ephraim, I have been too busy to see much of you lately, but 

have been very anxious to see you on several subjects." 

'^ Then pray walk in doors, Geoff., we can't communicate here 

in the street," replied Ephraim ; for, to say the truth, he was rather 

shocked at the green bag and apron of Geoffrey. 

" I haven't lime, now," said Sewlight; " I am always as good as 

my word, I promised to bring these goods home at twelve o'clock 

this day, and St. Mary's is just on the point of striking. I will call, 

however, as I return." 
Geoffrey was as '' good as his word" in this instance, and, upon 

entering the eleganlly-furnished dining-room of Ephraim, drew a 

deep sigh and a chair towards the fire. 

^'Take some lunch," said Ephraim, " a sardine and a glass of 

Bordo." 

"Thank you," said Geoffrey, " but I prefer a slice of bread and 

cheese, and a glass of ale." 

" Well, what is it you wish to say ? ' inquired Ephraim, after he 
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had supplied his friend wilh the luncheon to which he showed what 
he considered a plebeian preference. 

'' Nothing agreeable, Ephraim, and therefore I woald willingly 

leave it unsaid ^ but my real regard for you tells me I should be 

wrong to hide from you the injurious reports I have heard of you/' 

* ^^ Injurious reports of ine ! " said Ephraim, amazed, and quafl&og 

off his Bourdeaux. 

^^ Yes,'' said Geoffrey. ^^ I heard this morning that a check of 
yoor's for a small amount, too, had been presented at your bankers 
by that disgrace to his profession, Mr. Humidus Boskey, and re- 
ftised, as there were no ' effects. ' " 

^^ The deuce ! " said Ephraim. 

^^ Yes,'* continued Geoffrey, ^^ and that a bill at three months for 
SOOZ. had been noted and returned.'' 

^^Oh! that's true enough;*— the fact is, I leave all that sort of 
thing to my foreman, and the slupid fellow neglected to enter it in 
the bill-book-, but it's of no consequence, my dear Geoff., I've len 
or twelve thousand pounds on my books at this moment," said 

Ephraim. 

^^ I had rather they were in your banker's iron safe," replied 
Geoffrey, ^^ but this, though bad enough, may be remedied. I have 
cash lying by me, and can supply you until you get in some of your 
bills. What I have to draw your attention to, and I am surprised 
you have not observed it yourself, is the evidently dangerous stale 
of your wife. She called on us wilh Agnes yesterday, and if she is 
not in a rapid decline I am mistaken. I never saw a person so al- 
tered in my life." 

^^Oh! you're wrong, depend on it," said Ephraim; ^^she was 
always delicate, you know — she shuts herself up too much, I 
must get her out more." 

^^ I hope I am wrong," replied Geoffrey ; ^' but I thought it my 
duty to mention these things to you. Keep more at home, Ephraim, 
and look more after your family and your business; give up sing- 
ing, and that Mr. Humidus Boskey. Excuse my boldness, Ephraim, 
and command my services at all times." 

Thus saying, Geoffrey laid down his knife and the tankard, shook 
his friend feelingly by the hand, and resumed his green bag. 

^^ Well, Geoffrey, I'll borrow a thousand till I get my bills in," 
said Ephraim ; ^' for, to tell the truth, I have overdrawn rather 
largely at my banker's." 

As soon as Geoffrey was gone, Ephraim rang the bell violently. 
Ho told the maid who ansvirered it, to send young Geoffrey to him 
immediately. 

Greatly to the surprise of the young man and the whole esta- 
blishment, the day-book, journal, ledger, cash, suid order-books 
were ordered to be carried \i\lo lYve &\\A\i%-\Qo\s\. ¥^^\i^a\ai brooded 
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tdver Ihe conteDls of each for some time, surveyed Ihe ^' silver-plate, 
cut-glass, and decanters,'' on his table, cast his eyes over the rich 
furniture of the roojn, and shut the books with a deep sigh. He 
then leant back in his easy-chair, and fell info a profound reverie^ 
from which he was aroused by the entrance of Mr. Humidus Bos- 
key, who came into the room singing the chorus of a drinking- 
song, and suiting the action to the word by pouring out and tossing 
off a tumbler of Bourdeaux. 

^' I am glad you've called," said Ephraim ; ^' I was going to send 
for you professionally*— not for myself, for I never was ill in my 
life, except from a little over-indulgence, which a little brandy'and 
soda-water always remedies. I am told that Mrs. Field is looking 
ill. You have not been introduced to her, but you will oblige me by 
allowing me to introduce you now. Observe, I shall not present 
you as a medical man, but as a private friend. Examine her ap- 
pearance, and tell me candidly the result of your examination.'' 

Mrs. Field and Agnes were summoned into the dining-room, and 
introduced to Mr. Humidus, who, being really clever in his profes- 
sion, and very gentlemanly in his manners in the early part of the 
day, insinuated himself into the good graces of the ladies^ and, 
without her knowing it, managed to put a great many professional 
inquiries to Mrs. Field, which gave him an insight into her real 
bodily ailments. 

When the ladies retired, Mr. Humidus offering his hand to 
Ephraim, begged him not to be shocked, but bear the intelligence, 
which he felt it his duty to communicate, like a man. 

Mr. Humidus, then, in a very feeling manner, for which no one 
who had seen him in his cups would have given him credit, ex- 
plained to his friend his reasons for believing that consumption was 
doing its cruel task rapidly, and that Mrs. Field's days had dwindled 
to a very short span. 

^^Then," said Ephraim, '^ I must request your constant atten- 
dance professionally. Gall in this evening, but remember — " and 
Ephraim shook his head negatively, and put his hand to his lips 
imitalory of a person taking his glass of wine. 

^^ On my honour — yes ! " said Humidus, as he left the room. 

Ephraim went up stairs to the study, where he found his wife 
lying on a sofa, and looking weary and exhausted. 

" Agnes, my dear, you look ill." 

^^ I am not well, 1 believe," replied his wife ; '' but I cannot say 
what ails me. 1 feel listless and unwilling to exert myself. My ap- 
petite is not very good, and my nights are sleepless. I confine my- 
self and that dear child too much. We must take more exercise." 

'^ I was going to recommend your doing so," said Ephraim ; 
" but as you feel ill, I wish you would consult uv^ ^v*\^t\^'^\ *^<s&n 
key professionally — he is coming here lV\\s eNemu^.^' 
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"Oh, yi>8, with great pleasure/' replied Mrs. Field; "Hike 
what 1 have seen of him very much. He is quiet, and gentlemaoly 
in his manners, and seems to be a very considerate and feeling man/* 

Having gained his point, and chatted with his daughter, Ephraim 
returned to the inspection of his books, and the result was not quite 
satisfactory. He dined with his wife and child, and stayed at home 
all the evening, expecting Humidus every minute. At length he 
arrived, but not until after Mrs. Field had retired to bed. 

Ephraim informed him of this fact, and Humidus nodding a " ne- 
ver mind '' to his friend, took a chamber-candle, lit it, and walked 
pretty steadily up stairs. 

Mrs. Field, who was expecting him, extended her wrist to him 
that he might feel her pulse, put out her tongue, and told him all 
her ailments in succession. 

Humidus said nothing, but held tight to the bedpost with one 
hand, while he went through the examination of the pulse with the 
other : and then making a kind of lurch towards the door, mut- 
tered to Ephraim loudly eqough to be heard by Agnes and her 
mother, 

'^ Dead in less than a week, by jingo I '' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The sudden tidings of her nearly approaching disscrfulion, thus 
thoughtlessly announced to her by the half-intoxicated Boskey, was 
a dreadful shock to Mrs. Field. None of us, however well pre- 
pared to die, can hear (he sudden summons to our grave without a 
shudder. Mrs. Field, though she had felt unwell and weak for 
some months, had no notion thai her sickness was unto death. 
When, then, she heard the sentence of death within seven days 
pronounced against her, a sudden tremour pervaded her limbs, a 
sufTocating feeling arose in her throat, and a cold, clammy per- 
spiration burst from every pore of her body. She closed her eyes 
and muttered a few inaudible words in prayer, then, opening them 
again, and, fixing them on her child, uttered aloud, ^'and in thy 
mercy look down upon and protect my child." 

Agnes, however, heard not the kind prayer offered in her 
behalf. The sudden news of her parent's danger — of the death of 
the only being whom she had loved with that intensity of affection 
which a disposition like her's was calculated to cherish, struck like 
a dagger to lier heart. She stood with her arms extended and her 
eyeballs starling from their sockets, gazing at her mother as 
tbough she would pcnelrale ^tid c^\^nvvue her trame to ascertain 
the Iralb of the horrid anuouviceiueuV sYi^ \i^^\!i^^\^. ^^W^\!Sei 
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perception failed her — her eyes remained open, but she saw not ; 
her brain seemed to whirl round and round — a feeling of intense 
sickness came upon her, and she fell with a loud shriek by the side 
of her mother, just as she had uttered the prayer for her safety and 
protection. 

"Agnes! my poor child I the blow has been too much for you," 
said Mrs. Field, raising herself in bed and rubbing the temples of 
her daughter. 

She was cold, icy cold, and it suddenly struck her mother that 
the shock had killed her. She sprung from her bed, shrieking, "My 
child ! my child ! He has killed my child ! '' and, rushing to the 
bell-pull, fell ere she reached it. 

Her screams reached the ears of her husband and Mr. Boskey, 
who were descending the stairs. Ephraim hurried back to the 
bedroom and found his wife on the ground, bleeding from her 
mouth perfectly insensible, and his daughter swooning on the bed. 

Just as he had raised the former from the floor, and placed her 
on the bed by the side of her child, Mr. Boskey came staggering 
into the room, and, seizing the bedpost for support, hiccupped out 
" Broke a vessel on the lungs — all up." 

" Stand aside, beast! '' said Ephraim ; " this is your doing.'' 

Mr. Boskey tried to obey, but in the attempt let go of his support 
and fell upon the carpet, whence, in a sitting posture, with his 
back supported by the bedstead, he began to defend himself against 
the "very wicked and false insinuations'' of Ephraim. 

Field was justly irritated by the brutal conduct of Humidus, and, 
seizing him by the collar, dragged him to the staircase, and kicked 
him from the top of the stairs to the bottom. He then rang the 
bedroom-bell and despatched the frightened maid for another me- 
dical man. During her absence his agony was indescribable. He 
first of all stood silently gazing at the crimson blood which (lowed 
in jets from his wife's mouth. He then examined the marble looks 
of his child, and thinking it might be in his power to recover her, 
sprinkled her copiously with water from the ewer. i 

After a few minutes, Agnes, heaving a deep sigh, opened her eyes 
to gaze on her mother, but the moment she saw her face and the 
bedclothes covered with her blood, with a shudder, she relapsed 
into a slate of syncope. 

Poor Ephraim stood wringing his hands, almost maddened at 
the sa sight before him. He called on each alternately, in the 
most endearing terms. He then began to utter every vile reproach 
his mind could suggest, and his tongue utter against Mr. Humidus, 
as the cause of all his miseries. 

A long time seemed to have elapsed — seconds seemed minutes^ 
minutes hours— since he had sent for furlVvet a\A, wA\V>aa.^w5X«t- 
rived. He looked out of the window do^u VteYoik^ y\%>^ o\ >X^^1K\^ 
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Street, but no one was in view. He leaned qter the balustrades in 
hopes or hearing some one below, but nothing was to be heard but 
the stertorous breathing of Mr. fioskey, who lay hairstunned with his 
fall, and beastly drunk, on the mat at the bottom of the stairs. In a 
rage Ephraim' rushed down and dragged the doctor, who had not 
power to resist, into the street, and gave him in charge of a watch- 
man to be conveyed home. Scarcely had he closed the door before 
Dr. Drybones arrived, guided by the servant. This gentleman, 
who was tall, thin, and very precise in his manner, but enjoying 
the reputation of the cleverest man out of London, took otT his 
clerical-looking hat from the top of his neatly-curled brown wig, 
and, after carefully smoothing the nap of the beaver, deposited it 
with great care on the hall-table, and put his gloves, which he 
drew slowly from his hands, inside the crown, and laid his gold- 
headed cane across the brims. 

Ephraim, who was fearful his wife would expire ere they could 
reach her room, begged and prayed Dr. Drybones to make haste. 
The doctor, however, never hurried himself, or lost his temper, or 
his dignity : making a very polite bow, he assured him he was quite 
ready to follow him, now that he had seen ^' the article of dress 
which protected his head placed ready for immediate resumption 
on his return.'' 

The moment he entered the chamber his stiffness of figure re- 
laxed, and his apathy left him. Nature asserted her empire over 
formality. Though used, from many years' practice, to scenes of 
disaster and woe, never had he seen one more disastrous or woful 
than the one before him. Mrs. Field was dead, and her features 
were beginning to assume the pallor and rigidity of death. Her face 
looked paler, probably from the mass of clotted gore with which 
the pillow on which her head lay was encrusted. By her side lay 
the lovely form of Agnes, resembling more closely some finely- 
chiselled statue than an animate being. 

Dr. Drybones placed his fingers on the pulse of Mrs. Field, and. 
turning to her husband with a tear trickling down his thin and 
furrowed cheek, in tones of deep sympathy observed — 

^^ The mother, sir, I regret to say, is beyond the reach of hu- 
man aid *, but the daughter, I trust, may soon be restored to you 
again." 

Then, such is the force of habit, he took his gold snuCf-box from 
his waistcoat-pocket, and applied a copious pinch to his nostrils, as 
if he were waiting for Ephraim to recover from his sobbing, suffi- 
ciently to make some answer to his remarks. 

Ephraim, however, was too much stupified by his unexpected 
loss to be able to make any observation in reply. The doctor there- 
fore beckoned to the servant, who was sobbing as though her heart 
would burst, and with her help conveyed the unconscious Agnes 
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lo her own bedchamber. While the girl, by his orders, was undress- 
ing her young mistress^ he wrote a few words with his pencil, and 
when she had placed Agnes in bed, despatched her with them to a 
neighbouring apothecary. She soon returned, bringing with her 
the prescribed remedies. 

But not to dwell upon this sad scene, let it suffice to say that, by 
the kind attention and great skill of her physician, Agnes recovered 
sufficiently, some weeks after her mother's remains had been con- 
signed to earth, to accompany her father to the Isle of Wight. 
There, in the quiet and healthy village of Shanklin, her nerves 
partially rocovered their tone, and the hue of convalescence re- 
turned to her cheeks. Those pursuits, however, which she had 
been accustomed to share with the mother, were still distasteful to 
her. Poetry had lost its charms, and the notes of her harp grated 
harshly on her ear. In vain did she endeavour to sing the songs 
her lost parent had taught her ^ her voice faltered, and its tones 
suddenly ceased, like the Olful whisperings of the summer's gale, 
which ceases to blow ere the smooth surface of the lake is ruffled 
by its breath. Her father watched her with tender care, and by in- 
ducing her to visit the lovely scenes with which the Isle of Wight 
abounds, gradually prevented her thoughts from preying on her 
mind. 

During their absence, Geoffrey Sewtight examined intoEphraim's 
afTairs, and Onding it impossible for him to go on, unless he got 
all, or the greater part of his bills paid — which is not a very easy 
matter with Oxford customers— called his creditors together. These 
gentlemen, when they found there would be enough lo pay their 
demands in full, and a surplus for Ephraim to start again with, 
consented to strike a friendly docket against him. 

Ephraim was made a bankrupt, and, as he had paid them twenty 
shillings in the pound, all his creditors signed his certificate. When 
he returned to Oxford, he resumed his business and his former 
premises. By Geoffrey's advice he disposed of all his useless fur- 
niture, plate, and Bordeaux wines, hired a respectable-looking 
housekeeper, and let off part of his house in lodgings. 

This was absolutely necessary; as the surplus left him, after 
paying all his debts, was but small ; and the trade of tailoring re- 
quires "long tick," especially in Oxford. Ephraim, however, got 
on well, as he was now his own foreman, and kept his own books; 
he also eschewed glee-clubs, harmonious meetings, and the society 
of Mr. Humidus Boskey. It did not, indeed, require much exertion 
on Ephraim's part to effect this latter arrangement, as Mr. Boskey 
carefully avoided meeting his former friend and associate, lest he 
should produce and call upon him to pay sundry sums scrawled 
upon little scraps of paper with initials I O U before them. 

Mr. Humidus Boskey was not long fated to arouse his friends 
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abroad, and abuse his wife at home. He was in the habit of attend- 
ing the Asi)down-park coursing meetings every year. Upon one of 
these occasions, when he had left his patients in the lurch to look 
at the greyhounds in the leash, he started the evening before the 
meeting to be ready in the morning with his sorry hack recovered 
from the fatigues of a journey of twenty-two miles. He put up as 
usual at The house of one of his brother medicals in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lambourn. This gentleman was, like Humidus, ad- 
dicted to glees and goblets of grog ; they therefore agreed remark- 
ably well together, and Humidus had his ^'bran'y-a-war'ers'' to his 
heart's content. While upon the ground^ and in the midst of some 
of the finest courses in Gompton-boltom, a message reached Hu- 
midus stating that a lady — one of his few and best patients — re- 
quired his immediate attendance. He despatched the messenger 
back with an assurance that he would return to Oxford as quickly 
as possible. His friend, '' on hospitable thoughts intent," insisted 
on his dining before lie set out upon his long journey. Humidus 
consented, ate his dinner, drank his bollle of port, and proposed 
starling. As it was a bleak, cold day, just in the beginning of the 
suicidal month of November, a little " bran'y-a-war'er " was 
prescribed by his friend as a 'Mopper-up'' to keep out the cold. 
One glass led to one more, and that one more to several other one 
mores. Duets then commenced, and in the pleasures of harmony 
the pains of his expected patient were forgotten for some hours. 

At last Humidus determined to start, he drank off his last glass 
of " bran'y-a-war'er " and mounted his horse. The night was in- 
tensely dark, and the snow was beginning to fall in large and heavy 
flakes. He, however, was well primed, and ready to go off at all 
risks. The road from Lambourn, over the Downs towards Wantage, 
whither he was recommended to proceed, is perhaps of all roads 
the most dreary and difficult to find, even to those who know it 
well. Humidus got on pretty straight, considering he rode all on 
one side, for the first mile out of Lambourn, but when he mounted 
the hill, and came off the hard road on to the downs the tracks 
were all obliterated by the snow. He cantered on, and as he had 
started with the snow coming dab, dab, in his face, and it still con- 
tinued to do so, he erroneously fancied he was proceeding in a 
straight and right direction. 

After two or three hours' riding, he was surprised to find himself 
still upon the open downs, without any signs of a town, or even a 
solitary habitation near him. He pulled up, and thought on what 
was best to be done, and finally resolved to leave himself to the 
guidance of fate, and Gallipot, his nag. He therefore threw the 
reins on the horse's neck ; but as Gallipot turned short round, and 
seemed lo him to be retrograding to the point from whence they 
had started J ho got in ar&ge, and ^mu^ >Xv^ \^yd&.)\^%^iw v^\#^ 
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bour him with his whip. Gallipot, though a patient horse, resented 
this unkind treatment, and commenced a series of kicks and 
plunges, which at last unseated his master, and threw him over his 
head. 

The horse wisely returned to Lambourn, and 'on the following 
morning Humidus was found by a shepherd with his long legs 
only remaining above the surface of a deep snowdrift. Verdict of 
a Berkshire jury, '^ Accidental death, by natural smotfaeration in 
the snow." 

To return to my tale. During her mother's lifetime the beauty 
of Agnes Field was unknown, except to her own immediate friends, 
the Sewtighls, and the persons employed about the establishment, 
for she seldom went into public. Wlien, however, the two sels of 
lodgings were let to two young men, and Mrs. Caterer, the house- 
keeper, had the management of Agnes, the fame of her surpassing 
loveliness began to be spread abroad, and all the young men were 
anxious to be introduced to Field's lodgers, in hopes of catching a 
glance at his daughter. 

Agnes, too, much to her annoyance, was compelled by her 
father to go out every day for the benefit of her health. Mrs. Ca- 
terer, who accompanied her, after she had '' cleaned herself," had 
no notion of the beauties of green fields and flowery solitudes. She 
preferred exhibiting her new bonnet in the street, or in the most 
frequented walks. She fell lierself of some importance, loo, as the 
guardian and companion of the prettiest girl in Oxford ; and was 
rather proud of the notice taken of her by the young men who 
visited her master's ^^ one and two pairs," in hopes of obtaining an 
interview with her ward. To say that Agnes was insulted as she 
walked along, would be using too strong a term ^ but she was 
greatly annoyed by the admiring stares of all the university men 
whom she met, and who never failed paying whal they considered 
a tribute to her beauty, by gazing at her as long as they could see 
her. Many and many were the bumpers of thick and strong un- 
dergraduate port that were swallowed, amidst loud cheers, to the 
'' health of the lovely Agnes Field ! " 

It will now be necessary for me to describe the characters of the 
two gentlemen who occupied Field's lodgings. 

The '' gentleman in the one pair " was a Mr. Christopher Chinks, 
though better known among his intimates by the title of Kit Chinks. 
He was the son of a respectable country gentleman, a fellow-com- 
moner of St. Luke's, and a very great ass. His most conspicuous 
foible was a tendency to praise his own personalities, which were 
certainly far from despicable, and to boast of his amatory achieve- 
ments. What his thoughts and intentions were in the matter of 
Agnes Field, will best appear by letting the reader hear a conve.c- 
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sation which passed in his lodgings a short time after he took pos- 
session of them. 

" Kit, old fellow," said one of three or four undergraduates who 
had been wining with him, " you're a lucky dog to gel these 
lodgings." 

"Devilish lucky," said all. 

" Why ! ya — es," replied Kit, who affected the fine in his 
speech, '* they are enormous convenient, and ex— cessive play— 
sant." 

" Oh ! I don't mean that, old fellow ; I mean for the chance of 
having a view now and then of the Schneider's pretty daughter," 
said the first. 

**Why, ya — es," observed Kit, looking hesitatingly critical, 
"she is certainly an inordinate formosity — at least I think I may 
vaynture to say so." 

" Have you been introduced to her yet?" inquired a second. 

" No : de — cidedly no. I flayler myself, though, that a vary mi- 
nute intimation of my wishes would be ayffectual in procuring an 
einterview," answered Kit, turning quite round to look at himself 
in a mirror. 

" Then you haven't heard her sing yet?" said a third. " They 
(ell me she sin$rs like a canary bird, and chirps like a linnet." 

" T shall rayquire her to seeng the vary first time I see her, and 
judfre of her musicaylities." 

" ril bet you a pound,'' said (he first, " you don't even get to 
speak to her." 

" And I, and I." said Nos. two, three, and four. 

" Done," said Kir, " T bayt a pound round, and Fm safe to win; 
for, if she maynifests any scrupulosity, I shall invade her domaystic 
privacy. Mother Caterer is a raygular Cayrberus, but I'll find a sop 
for her.*' 

The other lodger, the " gentleman in the two-pair," was a cadet 
of a highly respectable family, closely allied to nobility. He was a 
commoner of St. Matthew's, and was reading hard to qualify him- 
self for the bar, by which profession, through family patronage and 
zealous industry, he hoped to realize a fortune. His career at col- 
lege had rendered him a favourite with every one. His rigid atten- 
tion to lectures and college duties was highly satisfactory to the dons, 
and his participating, as far as his means and his reading allowed 
him, in all the manly pursuits of his equals, made him a general fa- 
vourite with them. Horace Hardyman, indeed, was a model after 
whose fashion any parent who knew him virould gladly have urged 
his son to form himself. He was manly, high-spirited, exceedingly 
goodtempered, and possessed of an unusual quantity of that valuable 
commodity, self-control. 
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What he thought of Agnes will best appear from a letter written 
to his father, soon after his residence at Field's. 



'' My dear Father, 

'* I write to thank you for your kind consideration in allowing 
me to engage a private tutor, without whose assistance I doubt 
whether I should be able to ensure my class. I have received every 
attention from my college tutors, but it is impossible for them, con- 
sistently with their duties, to devote much lime to an individual. I 
trust that my success in the schools will compensate you for the 
inconvenience which even this disbursement of so small a sum 
must cause you, whose means are so limited, and whose claimants 
on them are so numerous. 

'^ I have kept all my terms in college, and have taken lodgings 
at the house of Field, a tailor, in the High Street. Strange to say, 
he has a daughter, who is said to be one of the most highly-accom- 
plished young women in this place. She owes her acquirements to 
her mother, now no more, who, though humbly born, was well 
educated, and engaged for many years as governess in a private fa- 
mily. Agnes, being the only child of her father, and he a widower, 
is greatly to be pitied. She is placed under the care of the house- 
keeper, one Mrs. Caterer, who appears to me not to be exactly the 
sort of person to be entrusted with the superintendence of so lovely 
a girl as Agnes Field. I can vouch for her beauty, my dear father, 
as I have both seen and spoken to her — in the presence of her father. 
I pity her because I think she will be subjected to much annoyance 
from the men, who, you know, profess an excess of admiration for 
any thing pretty in the shape of a woman, and have any thing but 
an agreeable way of displaying their devotion to the fair sex. 

^^ Do not fear that my ^ pity is akin to love.' I cannot afford to 
fall in love with any body but the benchers of Lincoln's Inn and 
the attorneys, who, I hope, will return my affection — the former 
by calling me to the bar, and the latter by supplying me with briefs. 

" There is a perfumed puppy called Mr. Kit Chinks, lodging in 
the rooms below mine, who, I understand, has been laying several 
bets that he will compel Miss Field to sing to him, even if he in- 
vades the privacy of her apartments. If he attempts such an un- 
manly act, I think you will fully approve of the determination I 
have formed — of kicking him down stairs, or throwing him out of 
the window. 

^' Assure my dear mother and sisters of my uninterrupted love, 
and believe me, 

" Your very afTectionate son, 

'* Horace Hardyman." 
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A few nights after Horace had, despatched this letter to his fa- 
ther, Mr. Kit Chinks, who had thrown out several hints of a wish 
to be introduced to Miss Field — ^but unsuccessfully — to his great 
surprise, began to sound Mrs. Caterer on the subject. Now Mrs. 
Caterer, of the two lodgers, preferred Mr. Kit, because, as she 
said, '^ he was so handsome, smelt so sweet, and dressed so re- 
markable illigant -, whereas Mr. Hardyman, though he was well 
enough for a man, hadn't a notion of tying a neckcloth, and wore 
plain, gold studs.'' She had convinced herself that if Agnes and 
Kit could only ^' come together " once, they would fail mutually in 
love with each other, and make the prettiest couple that ever went 
to church together. She hinted as much to Miss Field, and received 
a more snappish reply than she believed so pretty a mouth as her's 
could utter, and was positively forbidden even to allude to a lodger 
again. 

When, therefore, Mr. Kit applied to her to obtain him an intro- 
duction to her young mistress, and backed his application with the 
present of an enormous red cornelian brooch, Mrs. Caterer pocketed 
the jewellery with many thanks and courtesies, but respectfully 
declined the office of go-between. 

Kit thus lost his brooch, and was afraid of losing his bets. His 
friends, moreover, were daily jeering him about the failure of his 
plans with Miss Field. His vanity was wounded, and he deter- 
mined, at every risk, to intrude upon Agnes that very night. He 
had made himself acquainted with the localities of her study, under 
the pretence of looking over the house with her father, who, being 
proud of his child's abilities, had been weak enough to take him 
into her room, in her absence, to skow him her drawings- 
Kit was bold and impudent enough with that class of women 
whose modesty does not sland in the way of their preferment ; but 
when he thought upon the plan he was about to put in execution, 
for intruding upon and insulting a pure, modest girl, he confessed 
to himself he felt like a scamp and a coward. 

To give himself courage enough for the attempt which his ho- 
nour, as he called it, compelled him to make, he rung his bell, 
and ordered up a bottle of port wine, with lemons, spice, and other 
materials for converting it into bishop, which he believed to be the 
most effectual cordial for stimulating his bravery and strengthen- 
ing his nerves. 

As tumbler after tumbler of the delicious fluid passed his lips, the 
thermometer of his courage rose several degrees -, with the last 
glass it got up to impudence, and he prepared for action. He ex- 
changed his boots for a pair of thin, creakless, red morocco slip- 
pers, and substitued for his coat a very handsome twilled-silk dress- 
ing'gown, in which he tlatlered Mmself he was irresistible. He 
brushed bis curly hair and ^V\\sVeTS, ai\^^W\vs.^^X\V\^ V\u\\e itU 
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rose, to giye them a brilliant gloss. He then perrumed his silk 
pocket-handkerchief with esprit de mille jleursy waved it grace- 
fully so as to scatter its fragrance round his person, and show his 
diamond-ring, and examined himself in the mirror with evident 
self-satisfaction. 

Horace Hardy man was sitting in his rooms deeply engaged over 
Aristotle's Ethics. He had congratulated himself on being able to 
commence reading earlier than usual, from the singular fact of there 
not being a row iaKit Chink's rooms below, who generally had a 
noisy parly every evening. He had taken his Ihree cups of strong 
green tea, and tied a damp towel round his head to keep his eyes 
sleepless, and his head cool and collected. As he was analyzing in 
his mind the contents of the last chapter which he had read, he 
fancied he heard the creaking of the banisters, and then the stealthy 
tread of some one passing his door. He went on reading, however, 
giving Mrs. Caterer, Field, or some one else, credit for not wish- 
ing to disturb him in his studies. In less than five minutes after- 
wards he was alarmed by a loud scream. He sprung to the door, 
opened it, and listened. The scream was repealed more loudly, and 
with half-a-dozen bounds he was up the next flight of stairs, and 
at Miss Field's study-door. Upon opening it he found Mr. Kit Chinks 
upon one knee in the middle of the room, making violent gesticu- 
lations to Agnes, who had retreated to the bell^ which she was 
ringing, and screaming allernately. 

When Horace entered^ Agnes ceased to ring and scream, and ran . 
to him, begging him, if he were a gentleman, to protect her from a 
villain who had dared to come into her room and insult her. Mr. 
Chinks rose from the ground, flourished his handkerchief, and 
looked magnificent. The contrast in the appearance of the two 
young men was very great *, for Horace, instead of being dressed 
like a mountebank, and perfumed like a polecat, had no necker- 
chief on, his body was enveloped in an old cotton reading-gown, 
and his head bound round with a towel a la turque. 

Horace, after whispering a few words to Agnes, who was cling- 
ing to his arm, led her to the sofa, and begged her not to be alarmed. 
He then walked up to Chinks, and pointed significantly to the 
door. Chinks, however, put his gold eye-glass to his nose, and in 
effeminate tones inquired, " Who the hayll are you?" 

^^ Leave the room, sir, I beg of you immediately," said Horace. 
''I shayu't, fayllow ! " replied Chinks. 

^^ Don't be frightened, I beg. Miss Field," said Horace, as h& 
seized Chinks by his elegant flowered stock, and twisted it round 
until he was black in the face, and his eyes protruded fearfully. 
After giving him a severe shaking, Horace dragged him to the land- 
ing, and hurled him down the first flight oC sla\TS^*<^\.>Xv^\^VV^xsv^\ 
which herosCy mdy after rectifying his nec>Lc\oV\\, sXvoqVXvx^^^V.^ 
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Horace, and lold him ** he should lieyar from him to-morrow morn- 



ing." 



Mrs. Caterer, who was hurrying up stairs as fast as her heayy 
person would permit her, to ascertain the cause of the violent ring- 
ing or her mistress's bell, met Chinks as he was descending and 
wiping his bleeding nose. She was much alarmed, and kindly in- 
quired the cause of his wounded condition ; to which Chinks replied, 
by telling her to *' go to the divil for an old she-dog." 

Horace remained with Agnes until Caterer made her appearance, 
and, after he had explained the whole affair to her, wished them a 
respectful good night, and returned to his rooms. He pursued his 
studies as calmly as if nothing had happened, except now and then 
fancying he saw Miss Field's lovely face presenting itself to his eyes, 
instead of a properispomenon Greek accent. 

In the morning, immediately after chapel, a ^^ friend,'' as the 
man is properly designated who does his best to induce another 
man to shoot his '' principal," called on Horace to demand satis- 
faction in Christoper Chinks's name. 

'^ Is he in his rooms now, sir?'' inquired Horace. 

'* He is, sir," replied the '* friend." 

'' Then," said Horace, " if you will accompany me down to him, 
he shall have satisfaction on the spot." 

Mr. Chinks, who was walking up and down his room, hoping that 
Horace would send an humble apology for the assault he had com- 
mitted, was rather ^^ taken aback," when he saw him enter with his 
friend. His politeness, however, did not desert him ; he made a 
stiff bow backwards, and begged him to '^ take a chay-ir." 

Horace declined the proffered seat, and addressed him thus : 

''Mr. Chinks, you have sent to me to demand satisfaction for 
my rough usage of you last night, and you shall have it. You gross- 
ly insulted a young lady, because, as I imagine, she was merely a 
tradesman's daughter, and you felt you could do so with impunity. 
Now, sir, unless you immediately sit down and write an humble 
apology to her and her father — the tailor —sir, I shall feel it my 
duty to lay the matter before your college. As to your ridiculous 
notion of calling upon me to give you what the world terms satis- 
faction, I treat it with the contempt it deserves. Now, sir, may I 
know your decision ? " 

'' Whart had I bayter do?" said Chinks to his '' friend." 

"Precisely what Mr. Hardyman suggests," said his friend. "You 
appear to me to have forgotten the character of a gentleman in 
your behaviour to Miss Field." 

"Oh ! vary wayll — if^oM say so I must consaynt," said Kit, and 
wrote the apology which Horace dictated, and which he sent to 
Agoes with his compUu\ev\ls b^ Mis. C^Vatet. 

By a very singular co\ttc\dQx\cei ^t. CXiVc^ks ^^% V8j^^\i^w\U 
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fhat very same day, and was strongly recommended by his medical 
to try change of air. It is also remarkable that when he relumed lo 
Oxford lo lake his degree, he did not even inquire if Field's lodg- 
ings were to be let. 

At breakfast-lime Mr. Field called upon Horace, and thanked him 
fervently and sincerely for protecting his daughter, and begged 
(hat he would gratify him by walking into his breakfast-room to re- 
ceive her thanks in person. To this it was not probable he would 
demur, and after paying a little more atlention to his toilet than was 
his wont, Horace presented himself before the grateful girl, who, 
with tears in her eyes, repeated the thanks which her father had 
already proffered. 

I could, if I were so inclined, spin out several chapters in re- 
counting how the services rendered to Agnes, and her gratitude 
towards him, induced her to admit Horace constantly into her study 
in the presence of Mrs. Caterer. How his fine, manly, open- 
hearted disposition, won upon her heart, and what ravages her 
beauty, sweetness of temper, and accomplishments, made in his 
breast. I might relate how they grew gradually so intimate that 
Horace was the constant companion of her walks, even after Mrs. 
Caterer, through illness, was incapable of accompanying Ihem. 
How Horace found that, instead of going down lo Tenby during 
^' the long'' lo read with his tutor as he had intended, he could 
pursue his studies much better if he staid up in Oxford. How lillle 
excursions were planned and made to Blenheim, Nuneham, and 
other pleasant spots. How Agnes grew very anxious about the 
health of her grandfather, the poor crippled Ephraim, and walked 
with Horace almost daily lo Merlon to visit him. All this I could 
recount, together with the interesting conversations that made the 
way seem shorter than it really was, and added wings to the fleeting 
feel of lime •, but I must merely slate the results of all these circum- 
stances. Without any intention of injuring her whom he dearly 
loved, Horace opened the state of his feelings lo her, and received 
her promise lo be his wife, as soon as he had obtained his family's 
sanction. Agnes in an unguarded moment fell a willing victim to 
her entire trust in Ihe honour and fidelity of the only man, except 
her father, with whom she had an opportunity of becoming intimate. 
Ephraim was loo much engaged in his business to observe what 
was going on. Mrs. Caterer was still ill. The only person who 
watched their growing intimacy was young Geoffrey, who ac- 
quainted his father with his suspicions that all was not right. Geof- 
frey, the elder, told his wife, and Mrs. Sewtighl thought it her duty 
to expostulate with Agnes. From her mother, had she lived, Agnes 
would not have disguised a word or a thought, but deeming the 
well-meaning Mrs. Sewlighl's interference \vi\^<i\V\Tv^w\.>^^v.\^^Vt^ 
her remarks and expostulations with conVewvpV* 
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Afler the long vacation, which seemed very short to the loyers, 
was over, the examiDations commenced : Horace went ap for his 
degree, and obtained his first class. Agnes, who was fully aware 
of Ihe importance of his succeeding in the schools, and had reso- 
lutely insisted on his persevering in his studies to the neglect of 
herself^ was rewarded for her self-denial by witnessing his joy at 
his success. She had never doubted for an instant that any obstacle 
to their union would be offered by his family, and now that his 
studies were over, she revealed to him the necessity that existed 
for the speedy fulfilment of his promise to make her his own. 

Horace would have married her at once, but Agnes would not con- 
sent until his parents' sanction was obtained. To all his urgent solicita- 
tions to unite herself to him by a private marriage, her only answer 
was, ^' write home and gain your father's consent, andl willbe your's 
immediately." 

. Horace did write home, but not to his father ; for though they 
had lived as brothers, rather than as a father and child, he felt 
unwilling to apply to him directly. Then for the first time he felt 
the full force of his guilty and imprudent conduct. Never before 
had he had a secret which he dared not reveal to his father. He 
wrote to his eldest brother, and after explaining to him the incident 
that had introduced Agnes to his notice — their subsequent intimacy, 
and its results — his intense love for her, and his determination to 
keep and perform the promise he had made to her, begged of him 
to break the matter to his father, and obtain his permission to 
present Agnes to his family as his bride. 

By return of post came a letter, which Agnes, seeing it bore the 
postmark of his native place^ joyfully conveyed to Horace herself. 
He opened it, and read as follows : — 

" My dear Horace, 

'"• You have got into a sad scrape, and must get out of it in the 
best way you can. I confess I see but one alternative — either give 
up the girl, and settle an annuity upon her, to which I will gladly 
contribute from my small means ^ or else marry her, and give up 
all connexion with your mother and sisters for ever. Your father 
might possibly be brought to consent to receive you again ; but you 
know that our mother's pride of high ancestry would never permit 
her to accept as a daughter-in-law the child of a tradesman. If you 
are determined that the matter shall be revealed to your father, you 
must communicate it to him yourself. 

'' Your affectionate brother, 

'' Charles." 

Horace gave this unfeeling letter to Agnes. She read it, and for 
the first time perceived the true nature of her position. She fell 
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back upon Ibe sofa, and shed the bitter tears of guilt, remorse, and 
despair. 

Horace, when the paroxysm of her grief had subsided, did all he 
could to cheer her, but she refused to be comforted. He pressed 
her again and again to murry him, but she firmly declined to sub- 
ject him to the displeasure of his friends. 

^'Oh! would that my poor mother had liyed, then had we been 
spared all this pain and guilt,'' said Agnes, as she threw herself into 
Horace's arms, and sobbed upon his breast. 

Removing her genUy from his arms to the sofa, he sat down, and 
under the influence of his excited feelings wrote to his father, and 
told him every thing— except the most important — that Agnes in a 
few months would most probably be a mother. This fact he con- 
cealed from false delicacy towards his beloved. He read the letter 
to Agnes, and she, fondly believing that no father's breast could be 
obdurate enough to resist so strong an appeal to his feelings, be- 
came calm, and admitted hope once more into her bosom. 

Instead of sending an answer to this letter, Mr. Hardyman came 
up to Oxford. He laid his son's letter before the astonished Ephraim, 
who had no suspicion that his daughter was the object of his lod- 
ger's affections. He explained to him calmly the impossibility of 
his son's marrying at all at present, and the family disagreements 
which would be sure to result from his contracting so unequal a 
marriage, at a future period. To the wretched Agnes he repeated 
this explanation, and readily obtained from her a written promise, 
that she never would consent to marry his son clandestinely. 

Having thus favourably, as he thought, brought the unpleasant 
affair to a satisfactory conclusion, he went up io his son's rooms, 
who was not aware of his arrival. He told him that he had arranged 
every thing amicably, and showing him Agnes's written promise, 
insisted upon his leaving Oxford with him immediately. Horace 
entreated to be permitted to say farewell to Agnes. His father con- 
sented, and a message was sent to beg her attendance ; but an an- 
swer was returned, that Miss Field was too ill to see any one. The 
carriage was ordered to the door, and in one hour from his father's 
arrival, Horace was leaving Oxford for ever. 

Within a few weeks Ephraim and his fair daughter left Oxford. 
No one knew whither they went, except Geoffrey Sewtight, who 
bought the lease of their house, the goodwill and stock of the busi- 
ness for his son who carried it on, assisted by a steady foreman. 

Agnes, whose beauty, like a meteor, had blazed forth, been gazed 
at for a short time, and then vanished, was soon forgotten, though 
reports injurious to her reputation were circulated in Oxford by 
Mrs. Caterer, who called herself an '^exceedingly ill-used person, 
to be turned away and never to have no warning." 
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Horace i^ent to London, and commenced studying for the bar. 
He endeavoured secrelly to find out by every means in his power 
lA'bat had become of Agnes, but without success. He could find do 
traces or her. He applied diligently to his studies, and determined, 
by rigid attention to his profession, to efface the image of his lost 
Agnes from his heart. In this he partially succeeded, and in bis 
profession fully and beyond his warmest hopes ; for, in a very few 
years, he became one of the leaders on the Western circuit, and 
real'zed a handsome income by chamber practice in London. 

We must pass over a period of about seventeen years. Horace, 
who is now a respectable middle-aged gentleman of some forty-five 
years of age, and rather pursy in person, is still a single man, 
though many ladies have been flinging a matrimonial fly at him, 
either for their own or their unmarried daughter's sport. He, how- 
ever, merely glances at the tempting bait, and, fearing to be hooked, 
cautiously glides along the stream of life without ^' rising " — except 
in his profession. 

In his leisure hours, which are but few, his company is much 
sought after, for he is an agreeable, lively, and sociable companion 
—the life and soul of the society in which he mingles. In his 
chambers, except when involved in business, he is prone to me- 
lancholy and fits of musing. His laundress and his clerk agree in 
selling him down as a very dull and lemankully man. When he 
spends a leisure evening in his chamber, he whiles away the hours 
over a volume of " light literature,'' a cigar, and a cup of coffee. 

Upon one of these occasions, after dining at his club — the Uni- 
versity — and, being rather bored by a pedantic country parson, he 
sought the solitude of his chambers, lighted his cigar, and searched 
his library for a volume over which he might luxuriate, until the 
clock, which regulates the movements of the members of Lincoln's 
Inn, should warn him of the arrival of midnight. He took down a 
volume of Shakspeare, and, in turning over the pages to select a 
passage to commence with, something fell upon the floor from be- 
tween the leaves. He stooped to pick it up, and, after examining it 
carelessly for a few minutes, and wondering what it could be, and 
how it came there, a thorn upon a small withered branch of the wild 
rose-tree pierced his finger. The book and cigar were laid down, and 
for nearly three hours Horace sat back in his chair, thinking upon 
Agnes Field — for she had given him that very rose-branch in one of 
their walks down Merton Lane, and begged him to preserve it for her 
sake. Theconlraclionofhis brow, and Ihefrequentagonized clenching 
of his hands, showed that his thoughts were any thing but agreeable. 
After an apparent struggle with himself, carefully replacing the 
withered branch, he rose and spoke aloud, as if to confirm himself 
in some resolution he had formed, and said, '' I will do it - 1 am in 
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ifidepeodeDt circumstaoces, and have no one to control me ; it is 
but an act of justice — it shall be done." 

On the following day an advertisement to this effect appeared in 
the public newspapers. 

^^If Ephraim Field, formerly of the city of Oxford, tailor, and 
bis daughter Agnes, will apply either personally or by letter, at 
No. 19, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, they will hear of something 
to their advantage.'' 

As no application was made in answer to this advertisement, 
Horace wrote to Geoffrey Sewtight, begging him, if he knew any 
tfaing of Miss Field and her father, to acquaint him with their pre- 
sent residence. To this he received an answer from Mrs. Sewtight, 
stating that her husband had been dead three years, and had carried 
the secret of Field's place of residence with him to the grave. He 
next wrote to Merton, to old Ephraim Field — forgetting the number 
of years that had elapsed since he had seen him a very old man. 
His letter was returned by the post-master, enclosed in an envelope, 
wherein were a few words to say that Ephraim had been long since 
dead, and that none of the family lived at Merton, or in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Horace gave up the search in despair, and devoted himself more 
earnestly than ever to the law, and to that ^' gentlemanly vice," 
the accumulation of money. 

The summer assizes approached, and a brief, with a retainer, 
had been sent up to him a few days before the time arrived for his 
starting on his journey. The cause was one which excited a great 
sensation in Devonshire, where a murder had been committed un- 
der very mysterious circumstances. 

The facts as stated in his brief were these. A widow-woman, 
who kept a small public-house in a village a few miles from Exeter, 
was found one day early in the morning by her own daughter, a 
child of ten years of age, lying upon the ground in the taproom, 
with her head nearly severed from her body. Her pocket had been 
cut from her side, and the cupboard in which she usually kept her 
little earnings had been forced open and robbed. The little girl 
went to bed the night before about nine o'clock, leaving her mo- 
ther up with two labouring men. She fell asleep as soon as she was 
in bed, and did not wake until five o'clock the next morning ] when, 
finding that her mother, who always slept with her, had not been 
to bed, she got up and went down in search of her. 

There where no signs of a forcible entrance having been made, 
nor was there any instrument found with which the deed could have 
been committed. The body was found lying on its face near the 
fender, as if it had fallen from the chair that was still standing 
directly opposite the fire, and in which Mrs. Crawford — the mur- 

11 
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dered woman — was in the habit of sitting to carl her hair after her 
customers had left the house. 

Suspicion naturally fell on a young man, a gentleman, the sod 
of a widowed lady who lived in the ^^ great house/' as a small and 
old manor-house was caUed, just outside the village. He was an 
only child of his mother, and quite spoilt. His wild and refractory 
conduct had often led him into serious scrapes. He was a 
frequenter of races, cock and man fights, baited bulls and badgers, 
sung an admirable song, and even went upon the stage, and was 
successful in such characters as Crack in the ^^ Turnpike Gate.'' 
His mother, who was always an invalid, was seriously alarmed and 
worried by his disreputable proceedings, though she fortunately 
knew not the extent to which his dissipations were carried. 

George Templeton, for such was the name of the youth, had 
slept at Mrs. Crawford's on the night of the murder, after returning 
home late from a fair in the neighbourhood. This he was frequently 
in the habit of doing, rather than disturb his mother, and expose 
himself to her remonstrances against his keeping late hours. He 
had been rather intoxicated over night; and, as he said, found the 
front door of the house open, and went up stairs without seeing 
any body, and lay down on the bed without taking off his clothes. 

In this state he was found by the neighbours, who were sum- 
moned by the little girl, as soon as she had discovered the body of 
her mother. A neighbouring magistrate, who knew the lad, and 
the bad character he bore, ordered him into custody, and told the 
constables to search him. Nothing was found upon him to raise a 
suspicion against him, besides an old eastern coin, which Mary 
Crawford declared had belonged to her mother. This George 
Templeton allowed, but said that Mrs. Crawford had sold it to him 
a few days before. 

The ground about the house was examined, and as it had rained 
— as it always does in Devonshire — the night previous to the 
murder, among the prints of nailed shoes were found many 
marks leading to and from the door of Mrs. Crawford's cottage, 
corresponding exactly with the boots which George Templeton 
wore, t 

He accounted for it by saying that he had tied his pony to the 
gate, and after ascertaining that he could gain admittance to his 
bedroom, had returned and turned the pony into the little shed, 
which stood near the gale where it was found, saddled and bridled, 
and tied up to the rack. 

A search was of course made for the pocket of Mrs. Crawford, 
and for an instrument wherewith the deed could have been effected. 
For a long time this search proved vain, but at last the apron, with 
a stone and a large clasp-knife inside it, was found in a neigh- 
bouring pool of (hick, dirty slush, which ran from (he dungmixen 
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Id (he same pool were discovered a pair of dogskin riding-gloves, 
covered with blood and filled with pebbles, for the purpose of 
sinking them. These gloves George confessed belonged to him, 
but declared that to the best of his belief he had lost them at the 
neighbouring fair, but that he was too much intoxicated to recol- 
lect what he did with them. Under these very suspicious cir- 
cumstances he was committed to Exeter gaol, on the coroner's 
warrant, to take his trial for the murder at the ensuing assizes. 

The two labouring men clearly proved, by several witnesses, 
that they had left the public together, and gone straight to their 
own homes before ten o'clock ; after which hour Mrs. Crawford 
had been seen at her door, and spoken to by several persons. 

The newspapers, of course, were full of this dreadful transaction 
for some weeks previous to the trial, and very charitably, as is their 
wont, took upon themselves the offices of judge and jury pro- 
nounced George guilty, and sentenced him to death. £very little 
lark he had been engaged in was magnified into some grave of- 
fence, which showed a predilection for the shedding of human 
blood. He was accused of having killed his father by his bad con- 
duct and violent temper, and of having driven his mother mad. But 
all that is comme h t ordinaire^ and sells a paper. 

On entering the court on the morning of the trial, Horace, of 
course, found it excessively crowded, especially by ladies, who, 
strange to say, like to have their sensibilities tickled by scenes, 
from which one would think their tender natures would suggest to 
them the propriety of absenting themselves. When the prisoner 
appeared at the bar, which he did in a plain suit of black clothes, 
looking like a handsome man and a gentleman, as he might have 
been, the application of various scent-bottles to the noses, and 
worked handkerchiefs to the eyes of the fair auditors, proclaimed 
plainly that they all thought it was a great pity that so fine a young 
man should have condescended to become a murderer. 

'^ How say you, George Templeton,'' inquired the clerk of the 
arraigns, ^^ are you guilty or not guilty of this murder wherewith 
you stand charged ?'' 

^^Not guilty,'' replied the prisoner, in tones so firm but melo- 
tKeus, that Horace involuntarily turned to gaze upon him. 

After his junior had opened the case for the prosecution, Horace, 
in a calm, quiet, but clear manner, stated the facts to the jury« 
examined his witnesses, and sat down. * 

The counsel who defended the prisoner had but little to do ex- 
cept to call witnesses to character. Several respectable persons ap- 
peared in his behalf, and gave him a good character for liberality, 
generosity, and kindness of heart \ but all of them allowed him to 
be wild, thoughtless, extravagant, and a constant frequenter of bull- 
baits and fights, which the learned judge who presided at the trial 
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thought amounted almost to as great a crime as the one with whidi 
he stood charged. 

The prisoner declined saying any thing in his defence, but 
merely said, in a calm, unfaltering voice, ^^ I am perfectly innocent, 
my lord, of the crime imputed to me ^ but circumstances are against 
me, and I must rely on lime to clear my character."' 

The judge summed up, and the jury, without leaving the box, 
returned a verdict of " Guilty." 

No sooner had the verdict been given, than a shriek most pier- 
cing filled the court, and struck horror into every breast. The pri- 
soner, who had heard his doom without a change of feature, or 
variation of colour, sprang to the front of the bar, and leapt over 
into the body of the court, crying, ^^My mother! my mother! I 
have killed my mother !'' The whole assembly rose in confusion. In 
vain the judge and the officers of the court endeavoured to restore 
order. Every one was anxious to gain a sight of the culprit's pa- 
rent, and was determined to gratify his or her anxiety. The gaolers 
however came round, and seizing George Templeton, forcibly 
drugged him back to the dock. Horace — who, with others, had 
rushed towards the lady when her son was dragged from her, 
anxious to render her all the assistance in their power — helped to 
carry her out of court. Her bonnet and veil were removed, and the 
cool air seemed partially to revive her. "Water!" cried Horace; 
and when he had applied it to her lips, the glass fell from his hand, 
for as soon as consciousness returned to the lady she whispered in 
his ear, as he hung over her, " Horace Hardymajv, you have 

HANGED OUR SON.'' 

The execution took place on the following Monday, and George 
died protesting his innocence of the murder, though he owned he 
deserved his fate, for his wicked and thoughtless conduct towards 
the best of mothers. 

" I never fell the controlling hand of a father," he said to the 
clergyman who attended him, " and to the kind but mistaken in- 
dulgence of my widowed mother I owe it that I am what 1 am, a 
convicted felon." 

Horace Hardyman, who in the horrid whisper recognized the 
tones of Agnes Field, and knew her by her eyes, the moment they 
were turned upon him, was carried senseless to his lodgings. After 
several weeks of severe illness he recovered, to find his wife, as 
he would gladly have made her, a lunatic, and his child hanged on 
the gibbet. 

He requested that the servant who had attended on Mrs. Tem- 
pleton might be summoned to him as soon as he was sufiiciently 
recovered. In her he discovered an aunt of Agnes — the youngest 
child of old Ephraim Field, and the sister of Ephraim the younger. 
From her he learnt that Agnes and her father, to whom she revealed 
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her pregnancy, had agreed to leave Oxford, dreading the pointed 
(Inger of scorn. They only made known their plans to Geoffrey 
Sewtight and herself, whooQ they bound by a strong oath not to 
betray (heir place of residence under any circumstances. 

They assumed the name of Tomkins, and Agnes that of Temple- 
ton, under which she passed herself off as the widow of an officer 
who had died abroad. Ephraim died soon after (he birth of the in- 
fant ; and Agnes, after moving from place to place, finally settled 
in the old manor-house, in the village where the murder was com- 
mitted. 

Horace, after the death of Agnes, which took place about a year 
after her son's execution, returned from France, whither he had 
retired, aiter giving up his business and disposing of his chambers, 
hired the old manor-house himself, and there led a life of solitude. 
Excepting to old Martha Field, he spoke to no one. To her he was 
kind, but never communicative. He gave largely to the poor 
through her agency, but declined all intercourse with mankind. 

The only ray, and a bright one it was, that beamed on his latter 
years, was the confession upon his dea(hbed of one of the two la- 
bourers who had been drinking at Mrs. Crawford's on the night 
before the murder was discovered, that he was the guilty party. 
He had stolen silently from his cottage, after he had entered it with 
his companion, and seeing George go into the house, followed him. 
He saw him reel through the outer room and drop his gloves at 
the stair-foot. The thought struck him that he would murder Mrs. 
Crawford for the sake of the money that he had seen her deposit in 
the cupboard, as the blame would doubtless be laid upon George 
Templeton. How this plan succeeded has been seen. He cut her 
throat as he stood behind her, with the knife that was found in her 
pocket, which was lying on the table by her sid6, having put on 
George^s gloves to keep the blood-s(ains from his hands. He then 
sunk all of them in the pond, and returned to his cottage, unseen 
by any one. 

A small marble tablet affixed to the lowly waUs of Church, 

near Exeter, may still be seen, on which are engraved the words. — 

'' iNFELix Agnes." 



CHAPTER XX. 

" Ah, mong share P.," said Mrs. P., closing my last number, 
^^ I like that much, it makes one feel so miserably interested and 
excited. Fm sure the public will like it much better than all the 
larks and nonsense of the young men. Why don't you try something 
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else, key song fore ler romong — something seDtimental — like 
Abelard and Eloisc?" 

*'What college was they hof ?" inquired Dasterly ; ^^ hi never 
was hacquainted with hany gentleman with sich yery queer names, 
and hi've knowed Hoxford for some years." 

^' Those unfortunate persons,'' said Mrs. P., were a French 
gentleman and lady, as was very unfortunate in their flirtations, 
doo among miserables^'^ 

'' Hi don't think the miserables disactly suits my friend Peter," 
said Dusterly ; ^^he's hof too sanguinary ha temperature, and does 
belter hin the funnies." 

"• Yes," said Broome, '' Ym all for a little fun. ^Begone dull 
care,' was always my favourite song. The last story was all very 
well, just by way of a change, like a glass of cider, instead of strong 
beer, on a hot summer's day, or a day's fishing in ' the long,' after 
working hard all term-time." 

*' Yes," said I, '' you're right, my friends 5 I ought to have ad- 
hered*rigidly to the qualis ab incepto^ and been satisfied with amus- 
ing my friends, without attempting the pathetics. I must not return 
to that ^ strain again,* but try and excite their risibilities as was my 
wont." 

'' Oh ! " said Mrs. P., '^ there's no doubt you can make people 
laugh — any other fool can do that — may voo ler cootay tro gra.'' 

I was about to prove my metal, by returning iron-ical thanks to 
Mrs. P. for the compliment she had been pleased to pay me, when 
my boy, Nicomedes, interrupted me, with a very dirty face, and a 
message from the Bursar, that he wished to see me immediately. I 
put on my coat — for we had been enjoying a pipe in the arbour in 
our shirt-sleeves — and hurried down to college. 

" Peter," said the Bursar, " I have just been reading your little 
story about Agnes Field, and although I do not mean to say you 
have not done justice to your tale, I think such fables are better 
avoided. You profess t6 write especially for the entertainment of 
your University friends and patrons, and you ought not to try 
and rouse the sensibilities pf those who, by their college tows, 
are debarred the pleasure of exciting the sympathies of the fair 
sex. It's cruel, Peter, and I hate cruelty to man, woman, or 
beast." 

*-'' It was written, sir," said I, apologetically, ^^ expressly for the 
ladies, and I have always found that they like to have their sensi- 
bilities excited by sentimentals." 

*'Well, never mind, Peter," continued the Bursar, ''/ think it 
cruel, and cruelty I dislike. Open that basket, Peter, and you will 
find a very fine eel in it. The buttery-boy caught it last night with 
a night-line — he'll be punished for poaching some day or other— 
and as it's a fine, lively eeV, I s\iouVdl\kA lo Vv^y^ U syitch-cocked. 
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Eels, however, have not agreed with me lalely, and in M. Ude's 
treatise on cookery I have discovered the reason. He says there is 
an empyreumatic oil Just under the pellicle, which is offensive to 
the stomach, and recommends their being tied to a spit, and roasted 
before they are killed. Now, Peter, I can trust you to take that 
very fine eel and roast him while animation remains in him, until, 
by running a knife gently along his back, the skin will open suffi- 
ciently to allow the noxious oil to escape. To prevent the poor 
thing's suffering too much, you can kill him before he \% fried, I 
can't trust Goquus, he has a heavy hand, and instead of merely 
tickling an oyster to induce him to open his shell, he murders him 
outright, and one loses the delicious sensation of feeling his dying 
struggles — which are merely muscular, you know — as he is gliding 
gently down one's throat. Take the eel, Peter, cook him tho- 
roughly, and treat him tenderly.'' 

^^ Without rousing his sensibilities, you mean, sir, I presume?" 
^^ Certainly, Peter, it's cruel, and / halt cruelty in any shape.'' 
In spite of these remarks of the Bursar, whose authority I never 
dispute, about the cruelty of rousing sensibilities and exciting sym- 
pathies, by narrating sentimental stories, I must relate a melan- 
choly occurrence which happened to one of our gentlemen, even 
if I have sentence of cruelty passed upon me for recording it. I 
shall call it 

THE DUEL IN PORT MEADOW. 

Mr. and Mrs. ^^ liberal and discerning public," allow me to in- 
troduce you to Mr. Straddle and Mr. Blowhard both gentlemen, 
and gentlemen-commoners of St. Peter's College, Oxford. They 
are, you will observe, silting in their dressing-gowns, for it is a 
warm summer's evening, eating Wylham strawberries and drink- 
ing their claret ; drinking, mind, not sipping it, for both are fond of 
Lafitte, and neither of them is addicted to the '^ total abstinence" 
system. 

^^ Come, Straddle," said Blowhard, ^' help yourself and pass the 
ttle. You seem melancholy, man, what ails you?" 
^^ You can't wonder at it, my dear fellow," said Straddle, sighing 
and filling his glass, ^' when you consider under what deplorable 
circumstances lam growing old." 

^^ Ha ! ha ! growing old indeed ? that's rather too good \ to talk of 
growing old at six and twenty." 

^' Eight and twenty, eight and twenty, on my honour, Blowhard. 
I entered the army at sixteen, and, after serving six years as an 
ensign in a marching regiment, my well-meaning friends suddenly 
advised me to ^ exchange ' all my hopes of a gory bed upon some 
' welHoughten field ' for the family iucwiBb^w^^ ^V ^V\\w^vk^^^ 
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likely to be vacated by that sound but apoplectic diviDe, my ma^ 
ternal uncle, Pbiloneicus Polemic/^ 

" And a very good exchange, too," said Blowhard. " No chance 
of getting on in the army in these piping times or peace, without 
purchase, unless, indeed, you can boast of a commander-*in-chief 
for your godfather." 

^^ Very true," continued Straddle, ^^but here have I been four 
years resident in Oxford, and what have I got by it ? *' 

" Got ? Why you have got — into debt, haven't you? " 

^^ True again. That's easily got, any where, but beyond that I 
cannot even get my testamur for my little-go, though I've been up 
three times for it." 

" Why, you've only been plucked once." 

'^ No, but I bolted twice, and that's very nearly as disreputable, 
and quite as unsatisfactory. How they could expect that I, who 
never relished grammar at fourteen, could take to it at four and 
twenty, I cannot conceife. I hate college/' 

" Well, never mind, old fellow," said Blowhard, " you can't hate 
it worse than I do. I always wished to go to sea, but my father, 
the admiral, said I had not brains enough for a powder-monkey, 
and was only fit for a parson . So here I am, with the pleasing pros- 
pect before me of getting a chaplaincy on board a man-of-war, and 
being sent down into the cockpit to help the surgeon, instead of 
fighting on the quarter-deck." 

** It's a regular bore, certainly," said Straddle, "but come, I'll 
give you a toast— ^here's confusion to all misjudging paternities." 

Just as Mr. Straddle was raising his bumper to his lips, a single 
rap at his room-door induced him to set it down again and dash 
into his bedroom. 

" Come in," said Blowhard. 

"Is Mr. Straddle at home, sir?" said Finedraw, the tailor, just 
poking his nose into the room. 

" No, he is not," said Blowhard, " what do you want? " 

" Just brought home three new coats, four pair summer trou- 
sers, and — and — and — ^his little account, sir." 

"You'd better leave them, Finedraw, and call again, he's not ii 
now." 

" Beg pardon, Mr. Blowhard, but I rather thinkhe must be in," 
said Finedraw, pointing to the full glass opposite the empty chair, 
" and I've a very large bill—" 

" Think, sir ! do you mean to say you think I'm telling you a lie, 
sir! leave the clothes and the room ! " 

Mr. Finedraw made a low bow and did as he was desired— for he 
was used to it. 

" There," said Straddle, " that comes of being waited on by a 
young scout — the old ones ' sport oak ' by instinct. If Peter eao't 
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W'ait on me himself, I must hire a private tiger. I hate being 
dunned." 

'* Why don't you pay every term, then," said Blowhard, " it's 
much the best plan." 

** Decidedly," said Straddle, " when you've got the tin to do it 
with, which I haven't." 

** Why run in debt then ? " 

^^ How can I avoid it when the fellows are so polite and pressing 
for my custom? If I order a coat, the fellow persuades me that I 
want two at least ; and it was only the other day that I ordered six 
wash leather waistcoats of old Quarterman, and he sent me in three 
dozen." 

" Why didn't you return them then ? " 

'^ Oh ! that's too much trouble. Besides, they'll all come in some 
day or other. I've boots enough to last me my life. Heigho ! it's a 
nuisance being dunned perpetually. I've serious thoughts of paying 
off my ticks soon, though." 

*' Any chance of a legacy then? or is the governor rickety?" 
inquired Blowhard. 

^^No, no, my dear fellow, no such luck. I mean to sacriGce 
myself to the interests of my duns by marrying a middle-aged woman 
with an immensity of pewter," answered Straddle, opening another 
bottle of Lafitte. 

^^ Capital claret," said Blowhard, inhaling the bouquet, ^' what do 
you give a dozen?" 

'*' I really haven't the most distant idea. Scott sends it in, and I 
drink it. I suppose I shall know some day or other. It is very 
good, and when I'm married I'll take all he has left, and pay ready 
money for it." 

"Who is the lady? Name her, and we'll drink her health, wish- 
ing her luck with her bargain." 

" That," said Straddle, " I can't do, as I'm still upon the look 
out. There must be many women though about, who would not 
sneeze at such a figure as mine, though I'm rather inclined to be 
stout." 

Mr. Straddle displayed an excess of modesty in thus describing 
his personal appearance. He was fat — very fat — though tall withal, 
and it was whispered among his companions in arms that he left 
the army because he used to perspire violently on parade. 

*' Well," said Blowhard, ** as you're a good sort of fellow, and 
would make a liberal use of your money if you had it, 1 think I can 
give you a wrinkle." 

"What, in some old woman's face?" 

"Not so very old. Under five and forty I should guess, and not 
so bad-looking, when you see her behind." 

"Never mind her looks so as she has lots of tin," said Straddle. 
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^' Who is she ? Not a widow, I hope, as they are up to too maDy 
dodges for me. Catch a weazle asleep, eh ?'' 

'^ You know the freshman that came up the other day ? '' inquired 
Blowhard. 

^^ Why we have had three raw recruits this term," said Straddle. 

'^ I mean the man who, as you army men- would say," joined,' 
or, as my nautical dad would express it, ^came on board, last. The 
little, thin, slim, and trim gentleman-commoner who combs bis 
hair down each side of his face, and wears his shirt-collar turned 
down to look poetical/' 

^' Well, you don't want me to do the matrimonial with him, I 
suppose,'' said Straddle, laughing. 

^'No, certainly not," continued Blowhard, *' but he has brought 
up a tame aunt with him, who is deputed by his mother, who is 
in India, to look after him during his campaign in college — to see 
that he combs his hair, cleans his teeth, and don't drink more than 
two glasses of wine, I suppose. This female secretary of the home 
department, who is called Miss Yioletta Jilks, has, I am informed, 
3000Z. a year in her own right, which will all go, if she die unmar- 
ried, to this nice-looking nephew, Mr. Byron Scott Montgomery 
Jilks." 

^^ How do you know all this?" inquired Straddle, beginning to 
look much interested. 

'^ Oh ! Peter's my informant," said Blowhard, ^' he knows every 
thing, and has doubtless administered a quantum suff of strong ale 
to her groom — a staid, stiff, old buffer in skyblue livery — and 
pumped him of all particulars." 

^' Do you know Jilks, old fellow ?" asked Straddle. 

'' No, but I'll call on him to-morrow morning." 

^' Do so. And now for one more bottle to drink a short life and a 
merry husband to Miss Yioletta Jilks." 

The fresh bottle was floored, or, as Straddle expressed it, another 
^' Frenchman was killed ;" and after a harmless supper of lobster- 
salad, and dressed crab, half a dozen cigars, with corresponding 
'' colds without," the parties parted for the night. Straddle went 
to bed, and was tormented with the nightmare in the form of Miss 
Yioletta Jilks ^ and Blowhard haunted by the effeminate looks of her 
poetically-dressed nephew, Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks. 

On the following morning, after lectures, Blowhard watched 
Mr. Jilks to his rooms, and proceeded to make a formal call. He 
found him reclining gracefully oh his sofa, dressed in an elegant 
silk reading-gown, with a guitar suspended to his neck by a broad 
scarlet ribbon. As if ashamed of being caught in the fact of playing 
Troubadour, Jilks struck a hasty chord, and divested himself of the 
instrument, which he deposited carefully on a new ** horizontal 
grand" pianoforte. 
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Blowhard introduced himself, talked a little Oxford chit-chat, 
which seemed as mysterious as the '^ UDkoown tongue'* to Jilks, 
who merely did his part of the dialogue by looking choky, and 
nodding like a mandarin. He concluded his visit by inviting him 
to wine with him after dinner. 

Jilks seemed equally afraid of saying yes or no, and murmured 
something about never drinking wine, and of teaing with his aunt. 
Blowhard insisted on his accepting the invitation, and told him he 
might drink as little as he pleased, and imbibe twankay with his 
relative afterwards. 

As soon as Blowhard had left his rooms, Jilks was very much 
frightened at having given his consent to go to a wine-party with- 
out consulting his aunt. He wished to go, however, as he found it 
rather stupid playing duets every evening at the tea^able and 
pianoforte. He therefore sat down and told her, in a perfumed note, 
that his tutor required his attendance at lecture all that evening. 

This, for so young a man, showed great inventive powers, and 
gave great hopes of his one day or other being able to divert him- 
self of what he called ^^ the despotic chains of female tyrannical 
thraldom.'' 

He went to Mr. Blowhard's, and was introduced to Mr. Straddle 
in due form. Mr. Blowhard apologized for not asking a party to 
meet him, alleging in excuse, that he fancied he might prefer a 
quiet to a noisy evening. Jilks assented, and was really glad that 
he had not to face a large party of strangers. 

He drank a few glasses of claret, and as it was only claret, and 
exceedingly good claret, and he was not pressed to fill his glass 
every time, he went on imbibing until his tongue began to run. 
Being properly ^^ drawn'' by his new acquaintances, he became 
very communicative, and let them know his decided talents for 
music and poetry ^ and what was more to their purpose, the exact 
amount of his present income or allowance, and his brilliant expec- 
tations from his aunt Yioletla. 

Both Blowhard and Straddle were suddenly smitten with a strong, 
attachment for the ^^ sister arts," and professed an extraordinary 
propensity for the society of ladies who were accomplished therein. 
Jilks was delighted at their manifest similarity of tastes with his 
own, and volunteered to introduce them to his aunt as early as it 
might be convenient for that lady to receive them. 

Having thus accomplished what they aimed at, they dismissed 
him that he might go to his aunt's to tea, and while sufficiently 
warmed with wine, without being in the least intoxicated, might 
expatiate to her upon their social and moral virtues with greater 
energy than he would have done when uninspired by their wine 
and flattery. 

Yioletta thought that the lecture her nephew had been receiving. 
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from the college tutor must have been on some very exciting 
theme, as she had never seen him in such spirits before, lie told 
her, upon her hinting as much, that the lecture was over sooner 
than he expected, and that he had taken two glasses of very light 
claret with two of his fellow- pupils before he left college. Miss Vio- 
ietta.was rather alarmed at this, but when Byron Scott Montgomery 
— for she always addressed and alluded to him by all the names 
which his godfathers, and she, his godmother, had given him — 
launched out into an elaborate eulogium upon the gentlemanly 
looks, dress, and manners of his new acquaintances, and their 
ardent love of poetry, music, and painting. Miss Violetla's fears 
were obliterated by feelings of joy, that her nephew had been fortu- 
nate enough to fall into the society of such nice young gentlemen. 

" My dearest Byron Scott Montgomery ! " exclaimed Miss Jilks, 
clasping her fair hands — which were rather skinny — and turning 
her eyes up to the ceiling, ^^ what unrivalled felicity you must 
have experienced in meeting with two such kindred souls ! hearts 
capable or sharing with you the purest and most meditative poetic 
influences! We must ask the lads to unite with us in a social inhale- 
ment of the pure decoction of the seric herb — would they prefer 
muffins or crumpets, think you?'' 

"Lads, aunt!" said Jilks, " they're men grown— regular six- 
footers, and one has been in the army, and the other looks a great 
deal belter suited for ^ seeking the bubble reputation at the cannon's 
mouth,' than for masticating your muffins and crumpets." 

" Then we must have some coffee and chasse,'' said Aunty. 

" Sandwiches and bottled porter," suggested Jilks. 

" Byron Scott Montgomery ! " said Miss Yioletta, looking cathe- 
drally solemn-, "-' never allude in the most distant manner to the 
introduction of such vulgarities into my temporary residence ! What 
poetry can there be in porter?" 

" As to poetry, I don't know— there's a good deal of puff neces- 
sary to make both relish," said Jilks; '^and I'm sure neither 
Straddle nor Blowhard would look so oleaginous as they do, if they 
had limited themselves to twankay and burnt beans." 

"Byron Scott Mongomery ! that's slang! never allow your volu- 
bility of articulation to induce you to resort to metaphors, suited 
only to the embouchure of the canaille. What are the nomen- 
clatures of your /zoiit^eaiix amtf?" inquired Miss Jilks; for, to 
say the truth, her knowledge of French was nearly on a par with 
Mrs. P.'s. 

" Straddle and Blowhard,." answered Jilks. 

" Give me the portfeuille, Byron Scott Montgomery," said 
Miss Jilks ; and when she had received it, she selected a bit of pink 
paper and wrote two very diminutive notes with a crowquill, and 
invited Blowhard and Straddle to tea on the following eyeoing at 
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nine o'clock. In the lower corner of each was written ^' music and 
conversation,'' as a hint to them not to expect cards or supper. 

Miss Jilks then compelled her nephew to do two or three little 

duets, and sent himanto college with her groom to put him to bed. 

Before I proceed further with my historiette^ as she herself 

would have called it, it will be necessary to give the reader some 

little insight into the birth, parentage, and education of Miss Jilks. 

Miss Yioletta Jilks and her elder sister were the daughters and 
only children of Mr. Exsuperius Jilks, a respectable banker and 
man's mercer in a small country town. Their mother died while 
they were yet infants, and their father, to get them out of the way, 
that they might not interfere with the compulation of compound 
and simple interest, sent them at an early age to, and left them 
entirely to the care and management of, a lady who kept a '' respect- 
able seminary for young ladies." There they learnt a smattering of 
a few things, which would be most likely useless to them in after 
life, and were taught to despise the acquirement of theliuaibler 
arts of making their own clothes, and darning their own stock- 
ings, as '^ unbecoming of young ladies of great expectations." 

The elder. Miss Jilks, who delighted in the name of Euphrasia, 
was, at the sweet age of sixteen, found wanting one fine ^ummer^s 
morning, and, when discovered, introduced herself to her indignant 
father as Mrs. Jilks, having gained that matronly title by a' mar- 
riage with her first cousin, who was junior clerk in the banking 
concern. 

The elder Jilks refused to receive them under his paternal roof 
for some time, but pardoned them at the instigation of the member 
for the borough, who, to repay many little favours he had received 
from the hands of the principal inhabitant and most influential 
voter in the place, obtained for the young man a civil appointment 
in the service of the H. E. I. C. Ere they sailed " for Madras and 
Calcutta, touching at Ceylon," Mrs. Jilks gave birth to our hero, 
and wisely preferred leaving him behind her to be educated under 
her sister's eye, to exposing him to sea-sickness and other miseries 
attendant on a voyage to the East. 

Shortly after Jilks and his wife sailed, old Jilks met with an ac- 
cident, which, after some weeks of great suffering, caused his 
death. He sat, on market-days, at the receipt of custom on a very 
high stool, to make his customers fancy he was standing to receive 
them and their deposits. 

One day he had occasion to rise from this stool to make a low 
bow to a lady, who always left a large sum in his hands without 
requiring interest for it, and, before he could sit down again, one 
of the clerks, as he said, op purpose, moved the stool away, and 
Mr. Jilks fell heavily upon the ground and injured his spine. He 
made a will, leaving all his property to his younger daughter and to 
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his grandson, Byron Scott Montgomery, afler her, in case she should 
die unmarried, or without issue. This he did, not from any resent- 
ment he felt towards his elder child, but because he believed her 
husband was '^ well-placed,'' and fully qualified for realizing a 
large fortune in India. His business and the premises he left to his 
old and faithful head-clerk and foreman. Thus died Mr. Jilks, 
senior. 

Miss Yioletta took a small house in her native borough, and 
retained her deceased father's man-of-all-work, Timothy Thornback, 
in her service. This worthy and faithful creature, with a steady 
housekeeper, and a hop-about sort of girl, constituted her esta- 
blishment. 

Byron, Scott Montgomery was waited on daily by one of the 
curates of one of the town churches, who gladly added to his in- 
adequate salary by doing a bit of classics and mathematics four 
hours daily, at seven shillings per diem. Inihe elegances and mora- 
Uties,wriling, cyphering, poetry, painting, music, the belles lettres, 
philosophy, chemistry, botany, metaphysics, astronomy, and the 
use of the globes, she did for him herself, as she f&lt herself fully 
qualified to do for him — and in doing for him she fully succeeded. 

I regret to state for the honour of the clergy generally, and the 

parsons of the borough of in particular, that Miss Jilks was 

obliged to decline the services of three curates in succession for 
making boisterous love to her, on account, as she justly suspected, 
of her pecuniary resources. Had they managed matters a little 
more quietly, Miss Jilks might probably have been the Reverend 
Mrs. Somebody, and Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks a very dif- 
ferent being to what he was, when, under his aunt's eyes and au- 
spices, he came up to reside at St. Peter's. 

At it was, Jilks was a regular muff, and so Timothy plainly told 
him -, because, in mounting his pony, he always made a point of 
getting up on the wrong — and, strange to say, that is the right — 
side. Yioletta, who looked like a forced specimen of an elongated 
Lombardy poplar, was aware that her figure showed itself off to the 
greatest advantage on horseback ^ she, therefore, judiciously culti- 
vated equestrian exercises, and tried to stimulate her nephew to 
excel in the manly science ; but her efforts were vain. Byron Scott 
Montgomery, to her and Timothy's great disgust, would sit with 
his knees out, his toes in, his heels up, and his bridle-hand only 
two inches from his nose ^ and, for fear his face should be too far 
from the pommel of the saddle, he obligingly compelled his body 
to adopt a forward angle of forty-five degrees to lessen the distance 
between them. Jilks was a brute, there's no denying it — and, as a 
proof of my assertion, aunt Yioletta allowed him a pound a week 
pocket-money when he came up to Oxford, and he did not^ know 
how to spend it. 
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Return we, or which is more grammatical, let us return to 
Messrs. Straddle and Blowhard. 

As these gentlemen were sitting at breakfast on the morning fol- 
lowing the bamboozlement of Jilks, a double rap at the closed oak 
induced the former to peep through the keyhole, and, upon seeing 
a sky-blue livery, he opened the door without any trepidation, and 
begged Timothy Thornback to come in. 

^^fie these one Muster Stroddle's partiments, plase *e sir?'' said 
Tim, taking off his hat, and searching for something underneath 
the lining-leather of it. 

^' My name is Straddle,'" said the owner of it, laying a great stress 
on the a. 

^^ Then I be got note for thee — here un be, mon, and here's 
'nother for t'other chap. Muster Blowhard ; know where a can find 
he, wonder?" 

^^Oh!" said Straddle, ^'you are Miss Jilks's man. Pray, walk 
in — Mr. Blowhard is here, in my rooms." 

Tim obeyed, and, thrusting both the billets into Straddle's hand, 
stepped into the room, and took his station on the mat near the 
door, wondering and feeling rather frightened at the cautious man- 
ner with which Straddle closed the oak behind him. 

When the gentlemen had read their notes and winked at one 
another, without being seen by Tim, who was amusing himself by 
examining the heterogeneous contents of a college room. Straddle 
asked him what he would take to drink. 

'' Oh ! " replied Tim, '' arnU at all 'tickler, sir, any think like 
as you may happen to ha' by yer." 

^'Open that bookcase," said Straddle, ^^and you'll see some 
brandy." 

'^ Where be I to get glass to drink em out on ? " 

'' Put the bottle to your mouth, old boy, and pull away," said 
Blowhard. 

^' I 'ool," said Tim ; he did, and alter rubbing the neck of the 
bottle with his coat sleeve, jammed the cork in, and replaced the 
bottle. 

While Tim was thus engaged, Blowhard was requested by 
Straddle, who hated any trouble, to return a written acceptance of 
the invite in their joint names, while he proceeded to pump Tim. 

" Very good brandy that, eh ? Mr. — ^What's your name? " 

*' Timothy, sir — calls me Tim — and all's one to I. 'Tis capital 
brandy. Rather moreish though. Ha! ha! ha ! " 

"Try him again, Tim." 

'^ I 'ool," said Tim, and he did, and smacked his lips approvingly. 

*' Very nice lady your mistress, Tim, eh ? " 

"Out of the way nice," said Tim, "she knoHKs w^VSciveC YjkssjX 
horseSf and Jets I buy, swop, and seW 'em \ot %V\^. TXi^ti^^ \jfc'^^ 
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'quires 'bout price o' oats, beyans, hay, nor stra, saddles, bridles, 
sponges, brushes, clothes, nor physic*--she is a out o' the way nice 
'ooman and a man's a nass as wouldn't sakeryfice some o' his com- 
forts to live with one sich." 

" Try one more sip of brandy, Tim." 

" I 'ool," said Tim, and he did. 

''You must have a snug place of it, Tim, eh?" 

"• Snuggerer nor not," said Tim, '' and so I did ought. Five and 
forty of Ihe very best years of my vallyble 'xistence have been 'voted 
to their sarvice. I was errand-boy, shop-boy, boot, shoe, and knife- 
boy ^ looked after nags, milked cows, waited at meals, shut up shop, 
seed all safe a' nights, and slept in the cellar, and all for four- 
pund-ten a year and my grub, and never had no vails nor perkisits. 
Things is altered now, and I'se content." 

" Take one more sip, Tim." 

''I 'ool," said Tim, and he did. 

"How do you like your young master, Tim?" said Blowhard, 
holding out the note he had written in answer to the invite. 

''He?— he's a nass," said Tim, snatching the note. '-Hope 
there's another letter in a day or tow coming to you gentlemen- 
happy to bring it — capital brandy — finished the bottle — hope there's 
more in the cupboard — eh ?" 

'' Plenty," said Straddle. " If not, there's lots more at Scott's. 
Shut the door after you, Tim -, and if you meet any body that asks 
after me, say I'm not at home." 

"I 'ool, sir," said Tim, winking, and he did so to no less than 
three tailors, two bootmakers, one pastrycook, and a bookseller, aU 
of whom met him on the stairs, with their "little bills" in their 
hands. 

" Timothy, my Fidelio," said Miss Jilks to him, when he brought 
back the note, " did you behold the inscribers of this epistle." 

" 'Seed two o' the nicest young chaps as I've not clapp'd eyes on 
for some time, mum," said Tim, "two o' the pur-litest and ge- 
nerousest gen'lemen as can't possible be, and I never — (tasted such 
good brandy he was going to say) — shan't feel no way back'ard in 
'veying another note to 'em agin, ' even in middle o' night.' " 

Thus was Miss Yioletta prejudiced in favour of Straddle and 
Blowhard, by the favourable representations of her only favourites, 
Byron Scott Montgomery and Timothy Thornback. 

"Blowhard, old fellow," said Straddle, when Tim had vacated, 
" what does she mean by ' music and conversation,' eh?" 

"Why, tea, thrumming, twaddle, and turn out, I suppose/' 
replied Blowhard. 

" But suppose she gets on about musicians, painters, and poets, 
what the deuce are we to do? I never was introduced to any per- 
formcrs in those lines m uv>f \Ue.'' 
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^'Oh! you can just nod your head and look knowing, and leave 
her to do the talking part herself." 

^'No, that won't do,'' said Straddle, ''she may ask a straight- 
forward question and find out the imposition at once." 

''Set her down to singing then," said Blowhard, ''and keep her 
at it all (he evening, she can't sing and talk too." 

"She may between the heals. Besides, 1 want to come the 
amorous while you keep young Jilks to the piano. Ill tell you 
what we'll do — send out for a biographical dictionary, and get up 
the names, dates, and styles of the principal professionals." 

I, Peter Priggins, procured the book on tick, and the young 
men worked hard at it all day, at least Blowhard did — Straddle 
found it too much trouble. 

In the evening, after qualifying themselves with claret, and pay- 
ing peculiar attention to their dress, which they look especial care 
should be in the quiet and philosophical style, they presented them- 
selves at the door of Miss Jilks's lodgings, and were admitted and 
properly ushered in by Tim. 

During tea-time, and in the presence of Tim, who waited, the 
conversation was confined to general subjects, but, when Tim and 
the tea-things vanished. Straddle boldly launched out into what he 
impudently and imprudently called his favourite subject, the fine 
arts, and, after making two or three very bad shots, begged and 
entreated of Miss Jilks to favour him with one of her favourite airs. 

Miss Jilks blushed, but began denuding her fingers and long 
arms of her long gloves, and inquired, "Do you love Mozart, Mr. 
Straddle?" 

"To distraction, madam — to madness, though I cannot but say 
that in my earlier days I preferred the symphonies of Murillo, and 
the canzonets of Claude Loraine," said Straddle, looking amorous 
and enthusiastic. 

Miss Jilks stared, and thought something was wrong, but was not 
quite certain, so she went to the piano, and Straddle stood behind 
her begging her to nod when he should turn over, as he was rather 
short-sighted. Blowhard crammed the greater portion of a white 
muslin handkerchief into his mouth to prevent his laughing. 

Miss Jilks sang, "Ah! Perdona," in a very languishing manner, 
while Straddle nodded his noddle between the bars, pretending to 
keep time, and sighed profoundly in the pauses. 

"Beautiful! sublime! heavenly!" cried Straddle, when she had 
finished. " I have not the slightest hesitation in asserting that nei- 
ther Melastasio, Melancthon, or Moliere could have sung that air, 
Maestros di Capelli as they were, with half the correctness that you 
have done. Miss Jilks." 

"Really, sir, you are too complimentary," replied Miss JUk^^^ 
looking excessively pleased. 
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^^ Permit your nephew, madam, to favour us while we sit and 
listen. Jilks, oblige me with an air from Racine or Tasso/' 

'' We haven't a copy, have we, aunt?'' said Jilks. 

'a fear not," said Violetla. 

'* Never mind," said Straddle, "one of the simple melodies of 
Carlo Dolce, or Ganaletti, or any other master you please, will do 
as well." 

''How kind you are," said Yiolelta. "Before he eommences 
singings tell me, Mr. Straddle, does not my nephew's face remind 
you of the busts of some of our most eminent poets?'' 

"The astonishing resemblance made me anxious to make his 
acquaintance, and that of his fair aunt's, the moment I beheld him," 
said Straddle, throwing a gleam of intense admiration from his 
grey eyes. 

" You're fond of poetry, Mr. Straddle?" 

"Excuse me, madam, I am noi fond of poetry," said Straddle, 
" I dote on it. I breathe and live upon it. There is not a poet, I 
may venture to say, from Wouvermans lo Sir Geofifrey Wyattville, 
whose works I have not devoured." 

" What a memory you have!" said Miss Jilks. "Favour me 
with one or two of your favourite passages." 

" Excuse me," said Straddle, " I have a bad memory. 1 recollect 
the sentiments, the the — the ideas — the notions — the — the glori- 
ous emanations and scintillations of my author — but I cannot re- 
member the intoxicating verbalities wherewith he clothes them. 
Besides, we are keeping Mr. Jilks waiting." 

"Oh! never mind, Mr. Straddle, do, do favour me," said 
Violetla. 

" I assure you, madam, such is the treachery of my memorr 
even in names~simple as t/iey are, that I once attributed a very 
fine Dutch picture of humble life, painted by the celebrated Wilkie 
to Teniers — I did, indeed, madam," said Straddle, perspiring vio- 
lently, and looking to Blowhard for support. 

" Strike up, Jilks," said Blowhard, " now it's calm." 

Jilks sung " Batti, Balti," very badly, but both Straddle and his 
friend applauded him loudly, and then the former, for fear of getting 
involved again in poetics, prepared for a duet, then another solo, 
and another duet, until the time came for saying adieu, which he 
did in pathetic tones, and with a rather hard squeeze of Miss Yio- 
letta's fingers. 

Miss Jilks rang the bell, and bade Tim bring a little marasquino 
and curaQoa — but both Straddle and Blowhard positively declined 
it, asserting that they never touched any thing after tea-<-particu- 
larJj spirits—which was true, for they never drank tea. 

" You don't indulge, VYveu, \iiV\\^\e;\\>\«:\\\%^\v^\\\V»i\<^^^ 
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lice of inhaling tlic fumes of the Virginian weed? '' inquired Miss 
Violetla. 

^^We abhor it,'' answered Straddle for both, and making a 
wry face. 

'' Delightful ! " said Miss Jilks— " farewell! au rei^oirf' 

(-(■ D — d odd/' muttered Tim, as he ushered them down stairs, 
^' what made his rooms smell so strong of baccy this morning I — if 
it warnH Yirginny, it was short-cut or returns. Here's summut up, 
I can see. He don't keep such capital brandy for nothing." 

'^ Jilks,'' said Straddle, forgetting himself, ^' you may as well 
come to my rooms, and have a cigar and a little brandy and water 
before you go to bed." 

''Why, I thought you told my aunt you never smoked or touched 
spirits,'' said Jilks, '' and I wanted to taste the marasquino and 
curaQoa ; they were got on purpose for you, and she won't draw a 
cork for me." 

'' You wouldn't be such a soft one," said Blowhard, ''as to own 
to fumigation and night-caps before a lady ? Do you never smoke, 
Jilks ? " 

" Why," said Byron Scott Montgomery, " I once — only don't 
tell aunt — I once smoked a bit of cane, but it made me very ill." 

^' You shall try a mild queen's cigar, a real Havannah, this even- 
ing, Jilks, and wash it down with Regent's punch," said Straddle. 

" I certainly should like," said Jilks; " but if my aunt was to 
find it out—" 

" How the deuce can she find it out^ unless you split upon your- 
self? " inquired Blowhard. 

"I don't know — only there's Timothy, he's got a nose like a 
wasp's," said Jilks. 

" You don't mean to say Tim, my friend Tim, is an informer? " 
asked Straddle. 

^' By pursuing a virtuous line of conduct," began Jilks, copy- 
book fashion, " I prevent — " 

" Oh ! that's all humbug," said Blowhard. 

" Infernal twaddle," said Straddle. " Where does Tim roost ? " 

"Roost?" said Jilks. 

" Yes, where does he sleep ? " 

'' Oh ! at the Shirt and Shotbag, where the horses are." 

" Then send for him," said Blowhard, " and we'll soon settle 
Tim. He'll never inform again rely on it." 

" Settle ! You don't mean murder him ? " asked Jilks. 

" Oh, no ! " said Straddle, •' merely give him a quietus in a very 
harmless way." 

" There's no occasion to send for him," said Jilks \ " for as soon 
as he has locked up at home, he always couie& do^n V^ ^^^%^ \^ 
valet me, take mj things away to brusYi, iiu^lso oiu. 
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Mr. Jilks had scarcely said Ihcso words, when Tim knocked, 
and was admitted at the college gates. Walking up to his young 
master, he beckoned to him, saying, '^ Come along and be racked 
up for the night, Master Byron ancettero,'' which Tim used as an 
abbrevalion of the two names which he never could remember. 

'"• Blowhard,'' said Straddle, '' take Mr. Jilks to my rooms, and 
I will be with you immediately." As soon as they were gone, he 
went up to Tim, who was rather amazed at having his orders dis- 
obeyed for the first lime, and said to him in low and confidential 
tones, nudging his elbow at the same lime, '^Tim — Mr. Jilks is 
going to smoke a cigar/* 

" 'Blessed if a be though ! " said Tim. " What a precious 

mess I — " 

'' Nonsense, Tim — you wouldn't mind one more glass of that 
excellent brandy ? and then you know you said your master was an 
ass — it will be capital fun to see him drunk — eh — ^Tim ? " 

" Capital ! " said Tim ; " but then if missus—" 

^'How can she know if you don't tell her, Tim? and I'm sure 
you never split ! " said Straddle. 

" Thai's according ! " said Tim. *' Do you smoke ? " 

'^ Decidedly," said Straddle. ''Half adozen regalias every night." 

" Then how cam ye to tell Miss Vi as ye 'bhorr'd it ? '\ 

'' Politeness, Tim—politeness," said Straddle. 

" Gammon ! " said Tim, " and I know'd it." 

''Never mind, Tim, come along and join us," said Straddle, 
dragging the unresisting domestic into his rooms, where his master 
and Blowhard were already " lit up," as they say of illuminations. 

" Now, Tim," said Straddle, " shut the outer door, lake a seal, 
and draw up to the table — donH be shy— never mind your master.'' 

" I don't," said Tim, " do I young 'un ? " 

" Well there now, Tim, there's the brandy, and there's the water, 
help yourself." 

" An you are no dejection," said Tim, " and ba' got any handy, 
1 rather prefers rum o' nights. It's moisterer to the palate, and 
leaves a sneatch behind it in I' morning." 

"Quite right," said Blowhard, "I always drinks the king's 
allowance— here— I'll help you — there's a regular nor-nor- wester 5 
down with it. Will you have a cigar?" 

" No thank 'e," said Tim, when he'd tossed down the grog 
without the least hesitation, " I never smokes cigars, they're so 
near one's nose, and mine's red enou' already." 

'^ Well ! take another glass of grog, Tim," said Straddle. 

" I 'ool," replied Tim, helping himself. " It do strike I," said 

Tim, looking first at his master and then at Blowhard, '^ that young 

Master fiyron anceUero's pipe don't go over pleasant — look how 

precious pale he's a lutmu^^ lot ^W V\v^ ^Q\V^%&N^>Bfe'dbeen a 
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murdering a lurmut, and washing of his face in the blood on 
him." 

Tim was right, for Jilks felt very sick, and would have dropped 
from his perch if Rlowhard and Straddle had not rushed to him, 
and, supporting him on each side, taken him out of the tobaccoy 
atmosphere into the open air. 

" Give un to me," said Tim, lifting the almost insensible body 
of Mr. Byron ancettero upon his shoulder, " 111 put un to snooze 
and come back and finish t' grog." 

" Now, Blowhard," said Straddle, '' this is just what I wanted. 
We must make friends with Tim, gel a hold upon him somehow, 
or my plans with his mistress will fail. It strikes me that Tim is 
sharp, and knows that if his mistress gets a master, he shall not 
have to swap and sell the horses, buy the corn, and execute many 
other commissions, out of which he gels a larger percentage than 
he ought. We must ply him with liquor, for I don't think a little 
will sew him up." 

" Here's to begin," said Blowhard, as he filled up Tim's half- 
consumed tumbler with pure rum. 

Tim soon returned, and gave a very ludicrous description of his 
master's miserable condition. The exertions he had made in car- 
rying and putting him to bed seemed to have aided the operation of 
the rum, for his eyes sparkled, his nose grew redder than usual, 
and his tongue ran very rapidly. The young men plied him with 
strong grog, and laughed at his stories, which induced him to tell 
fresh ones, at which they laughed still louder, and told him he was 
a " regular brick." 

" Ah !" said Tim, suddenly changing his lone from gay to grave, 
and looking despondingly, " if it warn'l for my old 'oman, whal a 
jolly cock I should be !" 

" Wtial ! your mistress?" said Straddle. 

" No, no, bless 'e, no !" said Tim, " my wife — my lawful wedded 
wife — I don't keep a missus, missus do keep I." 

''Oh I you're married then, Tim," said Blowhard. 

" 'Blessed if I bain'l," said Tim, '' jined together for life— for 
belter nor worser — for richer nor poorer — till — " 

'' Got any children— any Timolhyculi?" asked Straddle. 

" Children !" replied Tim — " blessed if I arn'l— nine as fine pro- 
digies as ever you seed, and all on t'm blessed with 'straordinary 
appetites." 

"Whal ! they pull hard upon the wages — eh — ^Tim?" inquired 
Blowhard, filling his tumbler. 

" Wages, wails, and parkisits hasn't nothing at all to doin wi 
it," said Tim, " if il warnH for m^ uaVm '%^v\w\Vi ^\i^^%.^TVKs\var- 
IJon, they'd a bin alomies long atot^ \Xi\%— Vh^ \«»^ ^3sX\%^^ 
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for to shorten the osses' 'lowances many a time to keep 'em Tro' 
starvin." 

" Then," said Straddle, " you've a means of your own — a sort 
of plan for filling the exchequer, I suppose." 

^' Jist haven't I ?" said Tim, recovering his spirits, and winking 
violently. '' Old master didn't promote the idication of the workin 
classes for nuffin." 

'^ How do you manage then, Tim ?" said Blowhard. 

^^ Why, you see," said Tim, thrown off his guard, and deprived 
of his usual caution and cunning, by the ^^ repetatur haustus" — 
'^ my missus is a very 'nevolent Christian— jines the 'vangelicals^ 
and does a 'finity o' good. She's one of the Dorcas s'ciety for 'spen- 
sation o' soup^ blankets^ calico, and 'ligious principles, no end o' 
sheep's heads and tracks, for broth and private 'stribution, do she buy 
— leastways I buys for she. She promotes the propogation of infants 
by keepin of a stock of secondhand babby linen allays ready on the 
shortest o' notices, and grinding down taters to counterfit hingy ar- 
rerroot. Never lets the raggedest wag-her-bones go away without 
relief." 

'' She's a kind*hearted creature, by Jove!" whispered Straddle to 
Blowhard ; '' and I'll bet any odds the rascal makes a nice thing 
of her." 

^^ She gets imposed upon sometimes, I should think," said Blow- 
hard, winking to his friend, to let him know he understood his 
meaning. 

^' She would if it warnt for I," continued Tim ^ ^^ but charity, says 
I begins at home — so I allays keep plenty o' small change, and, 
when she gies I a shilling or sixpence to give to a idle wag-her- 
bones at the door, I pockets the silver, and 'spenses her 'nevolence 
in coppers.' Then she makes I keep a list o' charitable objicks — 
I've got one in my pocket now— for she distends her charities wher- 
ever she goes. There it is — read it," said Tim, pulling out a greasy 
pocket-book, and extracting a paper, the contents of which were as 
follows : — 

Jeams smith — rumalis 25. 6d. 

wider anes — 2 babby 4s. 6d. 

jonrite — legbruk Is. Od. 

sail tims — wiout a bed 25. 6d, 

bill joy — kikken pox Is. Od. 

loosyfox — un'fortingal 55. 6rf. 

" There," said Tim, " now you'd hardly think as all those 'di- 
viduals means Mrs. Thornback?" 

^^ What, Jane Smith, Widow Haynes, and the rest of these un- 
.forluoates are all—" 

*' GammoD, every one on 'em " s».^Tvhv. 
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^^ Come, Tim, you don't drink/' said Straddle, placing a bit of 
folded blank paper into Tim's hand, which he carefully replaced in 
his pocket-book, and putting the original '4ist of charitable objects'' 
into his own waistcoat-pocket. 

*•' No more — no more to>nighl," said Tim, rising and staggering 
to the door. ^^ Happy to oblige you any other evening-— *know when 
I've had enow." 

^^ Well, good night, Tim," said Straddle, closing the door after 
him ; '^ and if I have not got your head into a noose, Fm very much 
mistaken." 

" So," said Blowhard, " this is * Tim, my Fidelio,' is it? Why 1 
never met with such an imposing old rascal in my life." 

^' Then," said Straddle, ^^ you've been lucky, for the character 
is by no means an uncommon one. I knew one fellow who realized 
400/. per annum, by shamming preacher, and collecting for the 
distressed brethren of his church ^ but Mr. Tim's days are nearly 
over, depend upon it." 

On the following morning, Timothy Tbornback rose very shaky 
and very thirsty, but soon braced his nerves, and quenched his 
thirst with one quart of Mr. Rakestraw's strongest beer, which, 
with two mutton chops and an onion, constituted his usual morning 
meal. Tim was fond of his beer even as a boy, and old Jilks, when 
he first took him into his service, was surprised to find that he was 
forced to brew a great deal more frequently than he had used to 
do, especially best beer. How it went he could not conceive, as he 
always kept the key of the tap in his own waistcoat pocket, and 
never intrusted it to any one but his old housekeeper, who never 
indulged in any thing stronger than tea but gin. He hid himself in 
the cellar one day behind some large casks, and presently Tim came 
down to draw the small beer for luncheon. He set the large jug 
down on the floor under the small beer tap, and turned it on^ 
leaving it to be filled at its leisure. He then clambered up to a high 
shelf, and took down a bean-stalk about eighteen inches long, and 
having extracted the bung of the strong beer barrel, inserted the 
hollow bean-reed, and sucked away until he had had enough. He 
then carefully bunged down the cask again, and restored his simple 
hydraulic instrument to its place. 

Old Jilks got from the apothecary's a few grains of tartarized 
antimony, and strewed them on the inside of the bean-talk. When 
Tim went down to draw the beer for dinner, he had, as usual, hi& 
pint from the strong barrel in the usual way. While he was waiting at 
dinner, he felt very queer, and could not account for it; his eyes 
felt dim, and his bead giddy; his knees seemed to fail him, and a 
violent perspiration broke out all over him. 

'' Violetla, my dear," said Jilks to his dau%U\ftt,** \.\»\^>& ^3ro^ 
our ale." 
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'' Impossible, papa," said the young lady. 
** It's a fact, I assure you ^but I've setUed Ihem — Fye poisoned 
the cask — stirred in a pound of arsenic this morning— one half pint 
of that strong beer would poison half the town. If any body were 
to taste it even, they would feel first of all dim about the eyes, 
then giddy, weak about the knees, perspire violently, and then feel 
"Very sick." 

Tim, who knew he had swallowed enough to poison the whole 
town, and felt the symptoms exactly as his master described them, 
fell on the floor with a deep groan, exclaiming, ^^ Then I'm a mur- 
dered arrand-boy." 

AU was confusion, a doctor was sent for, and from a hint giveo 
him by the old banker, he found it necessary to bleed poor Tim, 
shave his head, clap a blister on his peritoneum, and administer a 
severe series of emetics and cathartics, before he could extract the 
virus of the arsenic from his veins. 

Tim never practised hydraulics again, but contented himself with 
extracting a few coppers from the till now and then, and getting his 
beer at a neighbouring public. 

After Tim had had his breakfast at the Shirt and Shdlbag, he 
rubbed down his horses and his young master, and went to wait 
upon Miss Yi at breakfast. 

^^ Tim, my Fidelio," said Miss Yi, after she had moistened the 
staple commodity of the celestial empire, ''have you any meri- 
torious miserables, claimants on the superfluous talents committed 
to my trust, this morning? " 

''Yes, mum/' said Tim, " fifteen or sixteen shillings worth of 
charitable objics in my list, and all on 'em miserable in the 
'xlreme." >, 

*' I'm glad to hear it," said Miss Jilks. " Let me see your list." 

Tim searched his pocket-book in every creek and crevice, but 
the list was not to be found. 

"Why, wa'at can I ha' done wi it?" said Tim, looking to his 
mistress for information, which it was quite out of her power to 
give him. 

" When did you see it last, Tim ? " 

" Last night as ever was, mum, when I was reading my blessed 
bible, 'cording to your 'xpress commands," said Tim, looking con- 
ventically, " I was at it all the evenyn." 

'^ Then you probably used the paper to mark the passage where 
you left off,*' said Miss Jilks. "Did you confine your search after 
grace to the gospel, or did you refresh your inward man with a 
mixture of Mosaic and Christian comforts ? " 

"Mixture? comforts?" said Tim, soliloquizingly, '-that's it— I 
bare it 5 " and added, a\ou^^ ^^ I'vu^wto^ixs \£v^ v^^^ ^ «vam^ and I'll 
go and fetch un." 
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Tim hurried down to college, and went to Mr. Straddle's rooms, 
He knocked three different times with a modest single rap, to 
which a dead silence was the only response. He knocked again, 
and looked through the keyhole, but could see nothing. On his 
substituting his ear for his eye, he could hear Mr. Straddle very 
plainly humming. 



* Gould a man be sccarc." 

*' Why don't he answer? " said Tim to himself. " Oh ! 1 knows. 
Mr. Straddle, it's only me, Timothy Thornback." 

These words, which were spoken in a very loud key, did as keys 
ought to do— opened the door. 

" Well, Tim," said Straddle, "how's your mistress? When you 
want to gel into my rooms another time give two loud double raps, 
and one heavy kick, and I shall know it is not a dun." 

'* I 'ool," said Tim. ''Missus is pretty well, thank'e, but that 
a'nt it. You prigg'd my list of charitable objics last night, and 
missus wants it, as she's a goin for to 'pense her 'nevolence as 
usual." 

'' I mean to keep that list, Tim," said Straddle. 

" What ! prig my property ? Why, it's petty larceny. And what's 
the use on un to you? " inquired Tim. 

''You and I, Tim, had better understand one another at once," 
continued Straddle, "I mean to marry your mistress, Tim, and 
if—" 

" The devil ye do?" said Tim, " why she's old enow to be the 
mother on ye." 

" — ^And if you attempt to betray me, or interfere with my plans, 
I produce that list, and the little confessions you made last night 
before two competent witnesses, which will open Miss Jilks's eyes 
to your rascality, and deprive you of a very lucrative place. Now, 
if you aid me, instead of thwarting me, I will, after the knot is 
safely tied, set you up in a flourishing public, and put all your little 
boys and girls out to school. You fully understand, Tim?" 

" Yees," said Tim, " I think I do— but only just let I have un 
for a ininnit, just to copy un — do now?" 

"No, Tim, with your fertile imagination, you can easily invent 
a few ailments and misfortunes that will impose upon your mistress 
quite as well as this list of charitable objects, which does not go 
out of my possession, except to be handed up to my lord at the 
assizes, some day when you are being tried for robbing your em- 
ployer," said Straddle, looking stem. 

"Then you won't tell o' I, if I don't tell o' you? " asked Tim. 

"Certainly not. You may go, Tim. Shut the door after you, 
and remember, I don't owe a fatlhvB^ \ii V\ve ^o^X^.^ ^^^ \nrh^\ 
smoke. " 
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^'Oh! 1 see now/' said Tim, ^^you never was 'xlravagant, and 
wants nothin of missus but her lovely person. Thai's the gam- 
mon, eh?" 

^^ Exactly/' said Straddle, '^ I see we understand one another." 

Tim returned to his mistress with a newly-invented list of miser- 
ables, and Straddle went to call on Byron Scott Montgomery, whom 
he found very ill in bed from the effects of the last night's rash in- 
dulgence in a cigar and brandy and water. 

'' Well, Jilks, old fellow, not up yet? " said Straddle. 

^^Oh! Mr. Straddle, I've been 50 ill, and that bad man, Timothy, 
has been threatening to tell my aunt. I was obliged to give him a 
whole week's pocket-money to get him not to inform against me," 
said Jilks. 

'^An old rogue! But is your aunt, Miss Yioletta, so violent 
against smoking, eh ? " inquired Straddle. 

'*' I can assure you," said Jilks, '^ she has threatened me over 
and over again, very solemnly, (hat if ever I smoked a cigar, or 
tasted spirits, she'd leave every farthing of her fortune to the Found- 
ling Hospital and the Female Penitentiary. I'm at the mercy of that 
villain, Timothy Thornback, for ever ! " 

'^ You have placed yourself in a very unpleasant position, young 
man," said Straddle, menacingly, ^' but, when I'm your uncle, I 
may induce your aunt to be less strict in her injunctions." 

''You my uncle," cried Jilks, sitting bolt upright in bed, and 
shoving his nightcap off his eyes to see more clearly. 

" Yes, Mr. Byron ancettero, I mean to marry your aunt — the 
aunt that has cherished in her heart so ungrateful and disobedient 
a viper from his earliest childhood," said Straddle. '' You will not 
endeavour to prevent the happy union, lam sure, for fear /should 
let her into your real character. Take things easy, and you may yet 
enjoy yourself as you please, without fear of Timothy, who is in 
my power. Thwart me, and you are ruined for life. I leave you to 
meditate upon this. I shall behave handsomely, depend upon it. 
Goodbye, till dinner-time." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Mr. Straddle having ensured the secrecy and assistance of 
Timothy Thornback and Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks, made 
further arrangements for uninterruptedly laying siege to the purse 
and person of Miss Yioletta Jilks. He left his oak open for two or 
three mornings in succession, and convinced all his tradesmen who 
kindly called upon him, that it would be in his power to pay them 
their *' little accounts" b^ W\ft ^uA o\\fc\m. \ivv<isx VXvis conviction 
Ihey ceased to annoy \v\m, e\<ie^V V.o \^a^>\^sV\\«v\v^^ w^^x's.. 
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Miss Violetta rode out eyery day. She was really fond of horse 
exercise, and rode well : her figure too looked remarkably JuveDile 
on horseback, and, as she wore a green yeil and a very jaunty black 
beaver, she appeared much younger than she was, and might have 
passed for a good-looking, elegant middle-aged lady. Though she 
varied her rides, and one day visited Woodstock, and cantered about 
the park -, another day sauntered amidst the chaste glades of Bag- 
ley Wood, then roamed about the grounds of Nuneham, or gal- 
loped over the heights of Shotover, and honoured with her pre- 
sence the village of Wheatley— that most bull-baitingest and cock- 
fightingest of villages, as its inhabitants describe itr— or wandered 
amidst the wilds of Whichwood Forest — by a very strange chance 
Mr. Straddle always happened to be riding out the same road. He 
joined her as a matter of course, and made himself very agreeable, 
by pointing out to her all the finest prospects, and paying her those 
little attentions which are particularly agreeable to ladies of a cer- 
tain age. He was rewarded for his politeness by an invitation to tea, 
and music in the evening, with his friend Mr. Blowhard, and it is 
needless to say he always accepted the invitation. 

Jilks, who hated riding out with his aunt, got off under a plea 
that his lectures required all his time; and, as his aunt insisted 
upon two hours a day being devoted to poetry and light literature 
under her own immediate tutorship, she considerately excused her 
nephew's attendance during her rides. 

Jilks was delighted, and felt very much obliged to Straddle for 
ofiering to take his aunt off his hands. As to her 3,0002. per annum, 
it was a bore to lose that, but then his father was very rich, and 
would keep him in flourishing circumstances until his aunt died — 
which he fancied would not be long first — and then all her money 
would come to him, unless she had a family, which he considered 
an impossibility. He twanged his guitar, and strummed at his 
piano, all the morning, and idled away the rest of the day in a most 
satisfactory manner. After ten o'clock at night, when, with Straddle 
and Blowhard, he bade farewell to his aunt, he indulged in gra- 
dually increasing potations of brandy and water, and acquired a 
proficiency in smoking, unawed by the threats of Timothy Thorn- 
back, who, seeing that his influence over ** the young un" was 
gone, wisely participated in the creature-comforts provided for and 
by his master. He procured himself a stock of pipes and returns, 
and, whilst his master indulged in cigars in his own room, he 
(|uietiy lighted up his clay in the scout's closet. 

Jilks who did not quite like the society of Straddle and Blowhard, 
whom he looked upon as old stagers compared with himself, formed 
an intimacy with one Mr. Rookinglon, a commoner of his owa col- 
lege. This gentleman was the son oT ac\eT%^\s\^v\^^\v» V^^v^vi 
endowed grammar-school in the couuVn • ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^X^'^^^' ^^ 
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eleven little pffidagoguities, and consequentljr straitened in his 
means. At school he displayed a great deal of ingenuity in procur- 
ing a greater supply of pocket-money than his father could afford 
to allow him, by taking bribes from the other boys not to disclose 
certain little plots and plans which were laid for robbing orchards 
and hen-roosts, and introducing exciseable articles into the school. 
He would do anything for money, and was ready at ail times to take 
all the pills and black doses supplied to the sick-room at sixpence 
a-head, and drink the water-gruel afterwards for threepence extra. 

When he came up to Oxford with a small exhibition, and an ad- 
ditional 60/. per annum, which his father endeavoured to allow him 
by pinching himself and his children at home, he looked about him 
for a victim, upon whom he might sponge for those little luxuries 
in which his own limited income would not allow him to indulge. 
He toadied half a dozen men successfully for a short time, but, after 
he had fed upon them for two or three terms, without hinting at 
giving a return parly, they gradually dropped his acquaintance. 
He was thrown upon his own resources, and fared anything but 
sumptuously every day, until Mr. Jiiks came into residence. Rook- 
ington was a great physiognomist, and there were strong lines 
indicative of spoonery plainly engraved on the '* mug" of Mr. Jilks^ 
he, therefore, wisely resolved to victimize him to a great extent. 
He first of all scraped an acquaintance with Timothy Thornback 
at the stables of the Shirt and Shot-bag, and, by a judicious and 
generous bribe of sixpenn'orth of gin and water, obtained from 
him all the particulars of his master's habits, tastes, and peculia- 
rities. Thus furnished with a carte du pays, he called upon and 
introduced himself to Mr. Jilks. By assisting him in his lectures, 
listening with profound attention to his musical performances, and 
paying him the most fulsome compliments upon his poetic ef- 
fusions, he won Mr. Jilk's heart, and gradually withdrew him 
from the society of Straddle and Blowhard. He kindly breakfasted 
with him every morning, that he might read over his lecture to 
him ^ lunched with him, that he might listen to a portion of a new 
epic poem, which was to astonish the world ^ wined and spent the 
evening with him, after his return from his aunt's, that he might 
revel in the sweet sounds of the guitar and pianoforte, for which 
instruments he professed an excess of admiration when played upon 
by such very skilful hands as those of Mr. Jilks. 

The following letter from Miss Jiiks to her sister in India, after 
a three weeks' residence in Oxford, will give the reader an insight 
into that lady's opinions of things in general, and Mr. Straddle in 
particular : — 
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" My dearesi love, Euphrasia, 

'' Separated as we are, I fear for ever, by the mounlaiDOus and 
furious billows of the great Pacific Ocean, which my ardent imagi- 
nation depicts to me as far exceeding the highest waves in Chelsea 
Reach, in which my personal safely was once imperilled in a stormy 
voyage to Putney Bridge — I shudder now as I recal the remem- 
brance of it to my heart of hearts — (he only means of communicat- 
ing to you the mutabilities of my earthly career is by sending you 
a line across the line by the packet-ship Dontcareabit, Captain Bun- 
galow, teak-built and copper-fastened. 

^' Your eldestson and heir, Byron Scott Montgomery, having com- 
pleted his incipient educational exercises, under the care and tui- 
tion of several respectable reverend gentlemen in succession, (some 
of whom, my dearest love, I regret to say, wished to transfer their 
attentions from him to myself, in order, I suppose, that I might 
have benefit of clergy in the management of my property) I deemed 
it right that he should participate in those professional advantages 
which the Universities alone can confer. I have selected Oxford as 
the scene of his future honours and distinctions, in preference to 
Cambridge. Oxford is more classical, and at Cambridge so much 
time is tciken up in drawing out all sorts of Chinese-puzzle-like 
figures, with all the letters of the alphabet at the corners of them, 
that I am convinced it must cramp a genius in which the poetic and 
imaginative hold despotic sway. Though Byron Scott Montgomery 
is musical, 1 do not see the necessity for his learning conic sections 
that he may be able to define the 'music of the splieresf and 
triangles are only required in a full orchestral band. He is, I am 
happy to say, unaddicted to sporting propensities, and therefore 
cares nothing for ir/g-g-ernometry. By the advice of the last of his 
seventeen reverend tutors I have entered him, (such, my dearest 
love, is the correct term, like ' entering' a horse for a plate) at St. 
Peter's College, Oxford, as a gentleman-commoner, a rank that 
confers upon him many advantages ; among the rest that of paying 
double fees and double battels — that is, his tavern bills for eating 
and drinking — and wearing two silk gowns, one of which, the dress 
gown, is very like a parish clerk's, in London, with a lot of little 
silk tassels about it, and a trencher cap, covered with pure black 
silk velvet. 

'-'• I confess, my dearest love, that I found many things in Oxford 
diametrically opposed to my preconceived notions of college matters. 
On my arrival at St. Peter's, I inquired for the lady of the establish- 
ment, and was told that the statutes forbade any such appointment. 
The principal being a celibat, modesty would not permit my call- 
ing upon him ; I therefore wrote h\m a lioVe, ^tA, ^\V!« \\^Sl^^K5^ar 
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blished myself in convenient lodgings, which I did in a few hours, 
through the agency of my faithful and prudent servant, Timothy— 
my fidelio, as I call him — (who got them for six guineas a week, 
and ten shillings the maid) I was called upon by the Bursar — a 
sort of house-steward and groom of the chambers — a very gentle- 
manly man, who says he's very fond of turtle and East India pre- 
serves and pickles (you had better send some over to him, as it may 
forward Byron Scott Montgomery's views in getting the Newdigate 
prize) and who kindly favoured me with an introduction to a bed- 
maker, and pointed out to me a set of vacant apartments. 

" I went down to college with Byron Scott Montgomery, and in- 
quired for the bedmaker, of No. 9 staircase, expecting to see a nice 
nurse-like, middle-aged, respectable woman ; but even in this de- 
partment females are prudentially forbidden by the statutes — and I 
was presented to a masculine bedmaker, six feet high, looking much 
better adapted for the laborious duties of a porter or chairman, than 
the gentler ones of shaking up feather-beds and emptying slops. He 
was very civil, however, and showed me up to the vacant rooms. 
Oh ! my dearest Euphrasia ! you have heard of * ready-furnished 
apartments' being horrible places, but you cannot form the minut- 
est conception of the horribilities of a furnished apartment in a col- 
lege. There was not a table, chair, sofa, or bedstead, that had not 
some of its members mutilated. The carpet was the holeliest of all 
the holey ones I ever saw. The hearth-rug perforated with red-hot 
pokers — the fender jammed flat in front, the looking-glass smashed 
and the crockery in a most dilapidated state. Timothy, I am happy 
to say, undertook to dispose of the old furniture to the greatest ad- 
vantage-, indeed he succeeded in getting 2/. II5. for it, and has 
made the place habitable for 150/., which, he tells me, is dirt cheap. 

'^ Now as to the associates he has met with, poor dear unso- 
phisticated Byron Scott Montgomery has been most providentially 
felicitous. I had formed an erroneous notion that all the students 
were like himself, " children of a larger growth," as the poet says *, 
but, I assure you, many of them are men grown, and very fine 
young men too, as far as I am a judge. Mr. Straddle is a very 
good specimen of the class; but then, he has been in the army, 
and is a brave young man, who would have shed a deal of blood 
in his country's defence, only he has never had an opportunity of 
doing so since the peace was proclaimed — which is very unfor- 
tunate! He, however, has given up the army for the more peaceful 
pleasures of the church militant. He is reading for orders, and, I 
have no doubt, will be one of the firmest pillars of our ecclesiastical 
edifice. Byron Scott Montgomery is lucky in making his acquaint- 
ance. His attentions to me are very t)leasing, and, were it not that 
J have devoted myself and my Utile income to my dear nephew, I 
might be inclined to Wslen lo VY\e v^o\^s^\q\i% q\^\«^V5vwv^ ^vsAni 
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Uttered by Mr. Straddle (who is really a good-looking manly man), 
and exchange a single lire for the joys of wedlock ; but as long 
as my nephew conducts himself in the correct way he is now 
doing— abstemiously avoiding all those little indulgences and ex- 
cesses in which other young men revel — I shall willingly sacrifice 
myself upon the altar of lonely celibacy. Mr. Blowhard is also 
another of our intimates, and, though not so poetically grand, nor so 
personally interesting as Mr. Straddle, is by no means a despicable 
specimen of adolescency. 

'' I ride out every day with Timothy and Mr. Straddle, who, by 
the merest chance, rides out at the same hour and along the same 
roads, and is kind enough to join me and point out the beauties 
of the ruralities through which we canter. Oh ! Euphrasia ! if you 
could but hear how energetic he is in his descriptions, and see 
how well he sits his horse — a goose-rumped dark bay, with a short 
dock — you would be delighted. Byron Scott Montgomery, I am 
sorry to say, is a vile rider— Oh ! if he would but take a lesson 
from Mr. Straddle ! 

'' I have consented to join Mr. Straddle and his friend in a party 
to Nuneham— a delightfully-retired and unmolested spot, on the 
banks of Isis - the river which flows near Oxford, navigable for 
coal-barges and small craft — this very day, and must therefore 
close my epistolary correspondence. Tim is going with us to wail 
at table ; and I think his presence must prevent all calumnious 
inuendoes ^ but, alas ! ^ be thou as chaste as ice ' — you know the 
rest ^ nobody knows me up here— and it's of no consequence. — 
Adieu, my dearefst Euphrasia ! I hear the creaking of Straddle's 
boots on the stairs, and can only find time to assure you of the 
everlasting affection of your sister^ 

' ' ViOLETTA JiLKS. 

" P. S. It is not Straddle after all — only Timothy, in a pair of his 
lefl-off boots — which accounts for the concordance of the creakings. 
Tim is come to say the gondola waits for me, and to ask if I can 
eat pigeon-pie and cold lamb and salad« Dear Straddle ! how very 
kind and thoughtful he is. I doat on pigeon-pie, which he poeti- 
cally terms ' dove tart.' 

''V.J." 

Before he accompanies the party to Nuneham, I must beg the 
reader to peruse another letter, which Mr. Jilks is writing to the 
last of his seventeen tutors, at his particular request : — 

" My dear Sir, 

" I sit down and take up my pen, as you requested iae.,^<\ \&^ 
you how I got over the examinaUou, preNiowsVo \$x^ \s!k^\5NRx\^i^^^ 
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It was not near so severe as you led me to expect, for the moment 
I told the Dean I was to enter as a gentleman-commoner, he said 
he was sure I should do very well, shut the book, and never asked 
roe a single question, except whether I thought or taking an honor- 
ary degree ; which I think I shall, as it's very complimentary and 
convenient. I have got very comfortable rooms, now they are new 
furnished, but I don't like getting up to chapel in the morning; 
and if I go in the evening — and I must go to one or the other — I 
am apt to go to sleep, which is a sconce. I have got introduced to 
two nice men enough, only they are as old as yourself — ^Mr. 
Straddle and Mr. Blowhard. The former, I think, is doing a bit 
of strong courtship to my aunt, who is old enough to be his mother; 
but I don't care about that, as il keeps her attention off me, and 
I'm not obliged to ride out with her every day, with Tim behind 
us ; and can smoke my cigar, and drink my brandy and water in 
quiet with my friend Rookington, who, though I have not intro- 
duced him to my aunt, for he says he don't like old harridans, is 
worth two Straddles and half a dozen Blowhards. He's got more 
discrimination than any man I ever met with; he sees and appre- 
ciates my talents, and acknowledges my superiority in poetic and 
musical acquirements. He's so fond of hearing me play, that he 
smokes half a dozen cigars every night, while he listens to me ; 
and has made Tim quite of his way of thinking, and has induced 
him to lake a pipe in the scout's room, to listen to me also. 

" I have got the greater part of my poem ready to send in for 
the Newdigale prize. Rookington, who reads it as it progresses, at 
luncheon every day, says il is beautiful and must be successful. I 
have no doubt of his judgment being correct ; but, as two heads are 
always beller Ihan one, pray read it, and give me your opinion 
upon it. Don't correct or alter it, as every author must know his 
own meaning best. The passages which strike you as particularly 
good, you can score underneath with a pencil. I am just going on 
the water with Straddle, who has invited aunt Vi and myself to a 
parly at cold meat at Nuneham ; and I mean to lake Rookington 
and my guitar to amuse them on the road — that is the river. 

'' Your's very truly, 

" B. S. M. JlLKS. 

'' P. S. Return Ihe MS. of prize poem by return of post, and 
make the pencil-marks quite plain." 

As Tim wrote home to his wife by the same post, il will be as 
well for the reader to see his opinions of " life in Oxford f — 
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^^ My Dear missus t, 

*' i Havunl Role To yu sunce i bin Here, fur Fere of not havin 
tiulhin salisfacktery to Send inside of It. i rite now Becos i ave 
Skraped Up 20 pound, And got It in a single not, number 5,440 ; 
and If this letter never cun^s to and yu Send Up to london to the 
bank, and aye It sloped pamint. i maid a pritty good thing Of yung 
master's ferniler : i gol seven pund Ten For the old, And An ice 
dosure Of twenty five pursenl out of The new, wich is very ansum; 
and i maks tu pund ten a wik Out of marm Yiletty's logins ; and i wud 
ave sent you more munney, but things is so dere in Oxford, and i 
ave bin forsed To by a pare of nu butes, with wite tops, As broun 
uns Is kwite Out Of fashin , and tu pareOf doskins, wich Is deer yu 
no ; and i shud a maid A deal of munney on the old sistum, only*i 
was kotched out at It by wun mister straddle, oose got My list of 
caritabul objics^ and menes to marry My missus ; and if i Interfere, 
he sais he will impose all My expusishuns, and ave me kwarterses- 
shund for A brich of Trust, and if It wcr only him, i shudnt kare ^ 
but There wer wun mister bloard, a frend of hisun, as herd me 
kunfess all My Trix upon missus, and drink the brandy and warter ; 
and He swares If i split, as He'll turn King's Heavy dunce agin me, 
so i'm In a clef stik. 

'^ i like Oxford onkimmon^ but ainl maid So much munney by 
my nolige of hosflesh as i thort i shud ; fur bless you, missus t, they 
is jist as wide awak as yu can*t kunseave, and wen they bets, It 
aint munney hut drink; and as i ave got karlblansh, as Marm 
Yiletty calls as much beer as i like, In the buttry, I seldum bets. 
Master birun scot mungumry kums It very strong now With grog 
and segars, as mister straddle ave bin, and informed him all about 
the list of caritabul objecs, and he never minds me now, as he noes 
I darnt split, and he's got a yung man as egs him on, and drinks, 
eats, and smo akes at his xpense every day. And all day, and i helps 
him. 

^^The college survinls is very nice men, and onkummin fond of 
bere ! But it korsts um nothin, as they chork It up to there masters, 
i rides out every da with missus, and as a shillin for tellin mister 
straddle which way she mins to go ^ and He jines her, and i rides 
behine, while H e gammons hur. 

'' ime just going to a plase kalld nuneum, to wale at tabul, or 
rather grassplat, as we're to feed of the grown, and have wot Miss 
Viletly calls a dijinnay ally foursheet all frisky. If mister 
straddle marys missus, i've no doubt he'll stan sumlhin hansum, and 
then i sets up in the public line. As my privat spekillayshuns wont 
Be wurth nuthin . there's lots of gals about, But u^^oa VKVi ^^\^ ^r^ 
honor as a gentlimun, missers I, i never eN^u \\i^V% ^V >wsii 
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^^ giv My love to Iheliltul ones, aDd rile to me At Mister rake- 
slrors, shirt and sholbag, sun peter's strit, Oxford ; And bliv Me, 

Yur feekshunbate husban, 

'' TIM^ THORNBAGK. 

'^ P. S. kip a sharp i upon old tunbeUy, as kips the gotes, and 
the momint he's ded, arx old worts, the gret brewr, for the rirusel 
of the hous, and ile lay in a stok of trickle and mulasses, redy to 
fisik his bere/^ 

As soon as Timothy had finished his letter, and put it into the 
post-flffiee with Miss Yioletta's epistle to her sister, and Mr. Jilks's 
(o his late tutor, it was quite time for him to be ready to convey 
ihc hampers whieh contained the materials for the feed alfresco 
to the house-boat. Mr. Straddle had at first intended to hire a 
four-oaced cutter, with an awning to it, and pull Miss Yioletta 
down to Nuneham \ but, after a little consideration, he gave up the 
notion, recollecting his proneness to puflftng and perspiring when 
subjected to any violent CKercise. He thought, loo, that during the 
pull he shouki have no opportunity of sayiag sweet things to bis 
fair friend, even if he had breath enough to spare, without being 
overheard by the rest of the party. He therefore hired what is 
colled a house-boat, which Miss Vi chose to eaH a gondola, and by 
putting Tim to con, and Blowhard to steer her, and persiiadiag 
Jilks to '' strike the light guitar" in the stern, and Rookington to 
'' light the light cigar," and Hsten to him, he contrived to get a 
quiet tite-hr^e inside with Miss Jilks aU the way down. Their 
coniiersation, whicli it would be a gross tureach of coDfidence to 
repeat, was only interrupted by a little interesUag timidity on the 
part of the lady, when passing through thie perils of Ifflcy and 
Sandford pound-k)cks. The notion of the water caused the boat to 
roll a little, and Miss lilks, purely from fear of being drowned, 
clung to Mr. Straddle for support, who bravely held her in his 
arms until the danger was over. Of course he wasf rewarded for 
the immense risk he ran, by the warjn thanks and styi warmer 
looks of the lady, who permitted him to keep his arm round her 
waist, in case of the boat's being capsized. 

They arrived safely at the cottages at Nuneham, and were wel- 
comed by old Franklin, the retired gamekeeper, in his deer-skin 
cap, and ushered into the roond^iouse, which a cad, who had been 
sent down early in the morning for the express purpose, had se- 
cured for thetn. 

There were not many people at Nuncham, as Straddle had pur- 
posely selected the day of a fight between Jack Perkins and the 
SdMoT Boy, which he kn^^N ^(m\^^VVc^^V.VEA>xN^\^«^^<Le&. The 
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townspeople of Oxford and Abingdon, he was aware, seldom ven- 
tured to visit the place, until all the men were gone down. Cham- 
pagne, after a long and strong pull, is apt to be too exciting ^ and 
there have been instances of its stimulating lis consumers to commit 
little irregular rudenesses among the fair bourgeoises and their 
mercantile escorters. 

While Timothy was preparing the collation, Blowhard whipping 
for chubs under the island, and Jilks twanging his everlasting 
guitar, to the mingled annoyance and amusement of the few visi- 
tors assembled on the rustic bridge, and his crony pretending to 
be absorbed in delight, but really admiring the flavour of his Ha- 
vannah, Straddle took a delighful stroll— leisurely though, for it 
winded him — up Carfax Hill. There he halted to recover his 
breath, and permit Miss Jilks lo do the same, and admire the fine 
view of Oxford. A tip to the gardener procured them a sight of Ihe 
private gardens, and a delicate bouquet of the choicest flowers, which 
Yiolelta permitted Mr. Straddle to fix in the band which clasped 
her delicate waist. Another tip gained for them access to the house 
and pictures \ and there Mr. Straddle, who had been getting up 
'^ the dictionary of painters'' all the morning, displayed such a won- 
derful knowledge of the style and names of the great masters, as 
filled Miss Jilks with admiration, and perfectly annihilated the house- 
keeper, who had got up all the subjects and their illustrators so 
completely by rote, that, if she missed one picture, she was thrown 
out^ until she went back to the one nearest the door, and recovered 
the thread of her descriptive powers. 

'*0h! Mr. Straddle," cried Miss Jilks, looking extatic, '' do 
look at that splendid marine landscape." 

'' That, mum," said the housekeeper, '^ is a shipwreck by — " 

"Falconer, of course," said Straddle ; "he is certainly inimitable 
in shipwrecks." 

"And there again !" said Miss Jilks, "^look at those lovely 
young ladies, who must feel very chilly from being so lightly 
clad." 

" Those, mum, is the four seasons, by — " 

"Thomson," said Jilks. " Thomson's Seasons are too notorious 
to need description." ^ 

"That ere, mum," continued the housekeeper, in a hurry to 
get through her work, and Jraiv the next party, "is meant to 
riprisent one of the heathen fables, it's by — " 

"Gay undoubtedly. Gay's fables, my dear Miss Jilks, j^ou know 
to be worth looking at. The Chiaroscuro is brilliant in the ex- 
treme," said Straddle, counterfeiting a telescope with his two fists, 
and pretending to examine the Reubens critically. 

" This ere lo the right, mum, is a pkVev ol sVWWvl^— v\\^ \svwrr. 
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a nibbling of the cheese, looks as natural as natural can be ; and (he 
cheese itself is much admired— it's by Parme "— 

" Parmesan," said Straddle, "his cheeses are universally 

admired/' 

" Parmegiano, we calls him,'' said the housekeeper. 

'' It's all the same,' said Straddle, " that's his name in Ger- 
many — his native country — here we call him Parmesan, for bre- 
vity's sake." 

'^ I knows nothin of that ere, sir," said the housekeeper. '' It 
mought be true, and it moughtn't. That re-markible tall gentleman 
in black, with a death's head 'tween his fistesses, is Aroblet the 
Prince of Dunkirk, by — " 

" The immortal Charles Young," said Straddle. 

" Young?" said Miss Vi. "I thought Young was celebrated for 
acting the part, not for painting it." 

" Why, my dear Miss Violetta," said Straddle, after coughing 
six times, and blowing his nose thrice, " Young was an actor, cer- 
tainly—a regular tip-top-sawyer in his — his— dear me! histrionics; 
but then what actor can excel, unless he can paint characters to (he 
life? eh! my dear Miss Violetta? — (his fully accounts for the— the 
—little—" 

The housekeeper fortunately relieved Mr. Straddle's confusion, 
by informing the party that "her compartment terminated there;" 
and showing them out with a profound curtesy, hurried off to 
repeat her catalogue to a fresh company. 

During their walk back to the round-house, which Miss Jilks 
christened " The Rotunda," Straddle said but little, though he 
sighed loudly and frequently, and pressed the arm which hung on 
his rather amorously and vigorously. He wisely reserved his exta- 
tics until the champagne should have furnished him with a more 
copious flow of words, and reipoved any little remnants of reserve 
from the fair one's bosom. 

" Glad you be come, mum," said Tim who was standing on (he 
grassplat, wiping a bottle of champagne with a napkin, and fussing 
to the motion, as if he was rubbing down a horse, " for Master 
Byron's so precious hungry, and says if you don't move your old 
stumps a li(tle livelier, he's blowed if he don't pitch into the pies by 
himself." 

"Timothy! my Fidelio!" exclaimed the horror-struck Miss 
Jilks* " Mr. Byron Scott Montgomery never sent me such a mes- 
sage as that?" 

"Why, it worn't disaclly a message," replied Tim, "it wor 
more of the nater of a observalin." 

''Which you ought not to have repeated, sirrah ! you are im- 
pertinent, and shock Ihe de\kaVe ?iwt\c\^s cA >io\\\ wv%\\^ssvV( xo^r 
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vulgarity ; begone, sirrah, and get dinner ready,'' said Straddle, 
looking kickingly at Tim. 

Tim looked sulky, and muttered something about ^' not having a 
master y«t,'' and went on very leisurely rubbing down the bottle. 

Straddle turned quietly round to Miss Jilks, and said, loudly 
enough for Tim to hear him, ^^ By the bye, my dear Miss Yioletta, 
I have a little list or charitable objects — " 

Tim turned round, and winking deprecatingly at him, assured 
him the dejinnay ally four sheet was quite ready and waiting \ he 
then seized his mistress by the arm, almost pushed her into the 
cottage, and commenced clattering the plates, and knives and forks, 
and nudging Mr. Straddle every time he passed him, as a hint not to 
expose him to his mistress. 

Though the dinner was not such a spread as Mr. Straddle would 
have felt bound to set before his beloved, had he entertained her 
in his own rooms, or at a hotel, yet the college cook had done his 
duty by the cold lamb and pigeon-pie ; and the appetite, which in- 
variably attends upon pic-nic-ery, made every viand appear doubly 
delicious. Though the conversation did not flow very rapidly — 
for the males were too hungry, and the female loo happy to talk — 
yet the champagne did. Tim, by Mr. Straddle's instructions, kept 
perpetually popping cork after cork, and filling the glasses as 
speedily as they were emptied. 

Every body, of course, challenged the lady \ and Straddle, as a 
ci-devanl militaire, convinced her of the impropriety of ever refus- 
ing a challenge ; and expatiated as lengthily on the superiority of 
the wine ^' of his own importing,'' as his inordinate appetite would 
allow him to do. Thus urged, Miss Jilks, as she expressed it, 
^^ quaffed the bubbling ambrosial nectar,'' which had been reluct- 
antly sent from Scott's cellars ^^ on tick" that very morning, wrapped 
up in whitey-brown paper. Blowhard backed his friend in all his 
assertions as to the genuineness and authenticity of the importation^ 
and drank largely himself, to prove the truth of the assertions. 
Rookington never '' threw away a chance" himself*, and, under the 
pretence of making Timothy attentive to Mr. Byron Scott Mont- 
gomery's glass^ got his own filled twice to every body else's once. 

When (he dinner was over, and Miss Jilks had taken two or 
three more glasses of champagne (for Mr. Straddle would not al- 
low her to profane her lips with port, insinuating that champagne 
olonc was suited to ladies and angels, cherubs and seraphs), she 
proposed a gentle stroll by herself, whilst the gentlemen took their 
wine. To (his Mr. Straddle could not listen, but insisted on joining 
her, looking exceedingly reproachful at her for imagining that he 
could prefer wine to " woman, lovely woman," and winking at 
Blowhard, as much as to say, '^ allri^VvV." 

A^er wandering about the woods tor sou\^ VxtRR.^^'^wv^^^x^^ 
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Straddle talked an immensity of twaddle about poetry, painting, and 
music, but with such volubility and obscurity of utterance that 
Miss Jilks could not by any possibility detect his ignorance or deny 
any of the opinions he advanced, he led her into a neat arbour 
which overlooks the fair city of Oxford, the winding Isis, and its 
banks for many miles. The arbour, like a pistol-case, was only 
made to hold ^' a pair;" and, either from the power of the sun's rays 
or the champagne. Miss Jilks complained of the heat, and grace- 
fully threw back her green veil, and looked warm and languish- 
ing at Mr. Straddle, exclaiming, '' heigho ! I feel — I feel — very- 
very — faint." 

^^ My dearest Violetta,'' cried Straddle, clasping her in his arms, 
"recline on me." 

Miss Yi obediently did as she was bidden, and, as her band fell 
upon his shoulder, he applied his lips to one of their legitimate 
uses, and imprinted a series of kisses upon the lady's, which lasted 
until the faintness left her, which it did at last — going off like a lu- 
cifer match, with a loud "smack." 

" You feel better, I trust, my dear Yioletta," said Straddle, still 
keeping her " tight in hand." 

" Oh I much belter — but faint— very faint still," replied Miss Vi. 

Mr. Straddle finding the previous dose had bettered the condi- 
tion of his patient, and taking her reply to mean " repetatur haus- 
tus,'* administered a second edition a little more powerful than the 
first, which proved so reviving that Miss Yi sprung from the phy- 
sician's arms, dropped her green veil, and cried — "Oh! Mr. 
Straddle! donH!" 

Mr. Straddle knew enough of medicine to know that it ought to 
be " well shaken when taken," and struggled to keep possession of 
his fair patient, in which, after several little " don'ts — ^pray don'ts 
— ^how can yous," and other usuals on such occasions, he perfectly 
succeeded. Miss Yi allowed him to support her in his arms, but 
kept the green veil down as closely as the green curtain is kept be- 
tween a comedy and the farce. 

Straddle^ after keeping the lady and his tongue quiet for some 
minutes, thought it a seasonable moment to burst out in a fit of 
extatics. 

"My dearest Yioletta! this is what I call happiness — felicity! 
here is every thing to delight the eye and the heart ! the loveliest of 
her lovely sex in my arms, and the prettiest view possible in my 
eye ! only observe — to the right, a view of Oxford, that classical 
abode of dons and duns — to the left, Abingdon, famed for sacking 
and smockfrocks — directly opposite us, the park of Radley and its 
neat farmhouse — the very picture of rural felicity — with a valuable 
heap of manure within a i^^v ^wds o^ V\s ^oc>\ \ OVv.,M\ss Yioletta ! 
ti5 Cicero says in his ' Xrl o^luONe' — 
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*' How happy could I be with eilher ! " 

I forget the Latin words— but that's the sentiment — and a very 
happy remark it is." 

^'Yery! singularly happy!'' said the fair Jilks, sighing pro- 
foundly. 

^' Oh ! " continued Straddle, bending his arm and nearly squeez- 
ing the breath out of Miss Vi's taper waist, " With such a horne as 
that, and married to the woman of my heart, hotv happily could I 
live ! " 

'' Congeniality of souls! " said Miss Vi. 

^^Make our own butler and cheese," said Straddle. 

" Moonlight walks ! " said the lady. 

" Rill our own mutton," said the gentleman. 

*' Delightful wanderings by the riVer's brink, every eyening ! " 
cried Miss Jilks. 

"Fresh eggs and butter, every morning ! " cried SiraddlD. 

'' Be all in all to each other," said Miss Vi— 

*< ■ The world fbrgeUlBg~-by the world forgot.* " 

'' Yes," said Straddle, ** and brew our own beer ! What a per- 
fect picture of happiness ! — Oh ! my dear Violetta ! you ttiust have 
observed the inward flame which is consuming my vitalities ! it 
cannot have burnt unseen by you — take pity on me, and kindly 
clap an extinguiisher on the combustibles, by conflessing that the 
fire has communicated with the premises of your heart, and that 
you're notinsi^red against its effects in any office." 

" I own I am hot insured, Mr. Straddle," sighed Miss Vi, '' but 
show me the policy — the policy of—" 

" D — n the policy, marm ! " said Straddle, energetically ; " let 
me seize the premium. Be mine, Violetta ! let us join our little all 
together, and liVe but for each olher, on a plain Joint bnd a pudding 
everyday." 

'* Tempting offer ! " cried Miss Jilks, wiping away a tear willi a 
handsomely-bordered white cambric; *'bul I must not — dare not 
consent. I have, from the purest motives of sisterly affection, de- 
voted myself and my little property to the welfere of my musical, 
philosophical, and poetical nephew, Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks. 
For his sake I have refused the plighted vows of the Bev. Messrs. 
Fribble, Frobble, Frumps, and Dumps, with many other reverends 
too numerous to mention ! and for him I must sacriGce you — even 
you my only, military, academic pa9sion~M)h ! oh ! oh ! " 

Miss Vi became hysterical and kissed Straddle twice during the 
fit ; a compliment he returned with interest, and renewed the attack 
thus : — 

'^Bai if your nephew should ptONe viu^ot^^ o\.^^^w5«b^^'^^»k«\^ 
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fice ! if he should be secretly iDdulgiog in those little excesses, so 
degrading to himself and disgusting to you ? if he should drink, 
smoke, sing improper songs? would you, in that case, consent lo 
live a life of single misery, and give your money to one who would 
waste it on spirituous liquors and tobacco ? '' 

^^ Never ! '' exclaimed Miss Jilks, '' never! but there are no hopes 
of that! he's all perfection.'' 

^^Ishe?" said Straddle, rising rather suddenly, and adjusting 
Violetta's dress — "Come and see." 

He relied confldently upon the exertions of his friend. Blow- 
hard, which were to be used during his absence, and he found that 
his confidence had not been misplaced. Just as he descended the 
gravel walk which leads round the back of the round-house, with 
Miss Jilks leaning on his arm, he heard Byron Scott Montgomery, 
the nephew for whom she had refused the Reverends Fribble, 
Frobble, Frumps, and Dumps, cum cceteris paribus, and who was 
''all perfection," singing, in a loud drunken voice, a very improper 
song. 

"Oh! Mr. Straddle— 'tis— Uis //i5 voice," screamed Violelta. 

"Conie along, madam," said Straddle -, and, jerking her round 
the corner of the collage, presented to her astonished eyes Mr. Byron 
Scott Montgomery, with a cigar in his mouth, and a very large 
tumbler of brandy and water in his hand \ his upper lip was covered 
with moustaches of burnt cork, and his head with his hat, set on 
crosswise, the crown being crushed down nearly as flat as a pan- 
cake. His friend, Mr. Bookington, was placed with his back in a 
corner, and propped up with two chairs, incapable of doing any 
thing but retaining his cigar between his teeth. Tim was silling on 
the ground, with the brandy bottle between his legs, and a pipe 
between his lips, very nearly as tipsy as his master. 

"That strain again," said Blowhard, when he saw Straddle and 
Miss Jilks were near enough to hear the melody. 

"No," said Jilks, hiccupping, "no, it's your turn next — I — I — 
feel rather queer : Tim, some brandy — ^besides, that old cat of an 
aunt of mine will be toddling back soon \ she's fool enough to think 

I never smoke — never have my grog or my eh? — she's a fool 

— an old fool, ain't she? she's lots of tin, though, and, I'm to have 
it all. Tim, some more brandy!— I'm lo have every infernal coin 
she's worth in the world— hurraaah ! 

"Not one farthing!" screamed Miss Jilks \ "Byron Scott Mont* 
gomery Jilks, you've alienated my affections for ever. Mr. Straddle, 
lead me away!" 

" You be bothered, you old cat !" cried Jilks, as Straddle carried 
his aunl away, halt famlm^, \i\Vo VVv^ Vvovsis^bQ^L "Come, Blow- 
hard ; Rookinglon, my bo^ , \eVs XvsiNe ^ Wiw^^ Vft ^t\\J«.\fc\^\>:\ww 
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to all old harridans !— three glasses of grog, Tim, and make them 
strong. And as for Straddle—" 

''What of him, sir?" inquired Blowhard, seeing that individual 
had returned for Miss Jilks's reticule, in which were her salts; 
*' what of him, sir?" 

''He's a poverty-struck, meddling, money-seeking, circumvent- 
ing hypocrite, and FU expose him," said Jilks, intending to thump 
the table, but missing it, and hitting Tim on the head. 

" You will recollect this insult, Mr. Blowhard," said Straddle, 
coming forward. 

" Certainly," said Blowhard. 

"And you, Mr. Rookington." Rooky hiccupped, assentingly, 
which was all he could do. ''Mr. Jilks," continued Straddle, "you 
shall hear from me to-morrow morning." 

"You be bothered," said Jilks, courageously, '^ and that ugly old 
methodistical cat of an aunt of mine too." 

"Blowhard," said Straddle, "put those two beasts into the bows 
of the boat, and let Tim keep guard over them while you steer 
us up." 

After some strong struggles and positive refusals to move, on the 
part of Mr. Jilks, in which he was backed by Rookington, who de- 
clared he had not "had his whack out," Tim, who had deposited 
the hampers on board, and signalled the horse-driver, returned to 
the round-house, and caught his young master round the waist. He 
then tucked him, gizzard-fashion, under his arm, and carried him 
off to the boat. In spite of several spiteful kicks on the shins, he got 
him to the side of the river, where he deposited him on the grass. 
He then spat on his hands, as all operatives do when about to un- 
dertake any unwonted exertion, and, catching him by his coat- 
collar with one hand, and his sit-down-upons with the other, 
hoisted him into the bows. Unluckily for the instrument, but luck- 
ily for himself, Mr. Jilks fell upon his guitar, which was crushed 
as flat as a crumpet, and gave out a last sad sound, which harmo- 
nized remarkably with its master's feelings, and the grunt by which 
he expressed them. Rookington was deposited by the side of his 
friend, by Blowhard, who then took his station at the helm. 

Straddle, who was inside with Miss Yioletta, had not so pleasant 
a voyage up stream as he had anticipated. Miss Jilks, although she 
allowed him to clasp her waist for fear of accidents, was too much 
hurt by her nephew's conduct to do any thing else but complain of 
it in the bitterest terms, or to listen to any thing but indignant ob- 
servations upon his unworthiness. 

Straddle made violent love once or twice between the heats, but 
it availed him not. Woman-like, Miss Jilks was searching the re- 
cesses of her kind heart to find some excuse \o\ ^^^ovi'^^NX.'^^^- 
gomery's conduct— some reason tor e\VeuOL\u^ Vo VVwvVkKt ^j^^^^v^^s^ 
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pardOD, and reinstating him in her good graces. To Mr. Straddle's 
warm solicitations, that she would ^' say she was his/' she replied, 
^' that she could not, would noi consent to defeat the plans of her 
whole life without giving her dear sister's child an opportunity or 
explaining his extraordinary conduct. She was sure he was not in 
the habit of indulging in vulgar excesses; the heat of the day, the 
excitement of the scene, the motion of the boat, must have operated 
detrimentally to his sobriety.'' 

'* But why, my dear Miss Violetta, should he abuse you, his 
best, his kindest friend?" said Straddle. 

'' Alas ! he knew not what he said ! '' sighed Miss Yi. 

" 'In vino Veritas^''' as Longinus and Mr. Hennekey's wine- 
vaults say," observed Straddle; 'Mhat is, when a man's drunk he 
don't disguise his real sentiments ; and, Vm sorry to say, in his 
sober moments, my dear Miss Jilks, your nephew ift in the habit 
of speaking of you in terms any thing but complimentary." 

" Impossible, Mr. Straddle! " cried Miss Vi. 

'' He calls you, on my honour," replied Straddle, ** an old cat, 
an old feminine dog, old harridan, and several other disgustini;; 
names, for which, if you will but confer upon me a marital right to 
do so, I will call him to a severe account." 

'^I never can believe it," said Miss Jilks. ^'The ungrateful 
wretch, to whom I have sacrificed all my best years — " 

'' Not all/ " insinuated Straddle. 

"Well, a/erv of them; and if I knew it for a fact, I do not 
think it would cost me much to tear him from my heart for ever, 
and fill up the vacancy with a more worthy object." 

'' You shall have the most satisfactory proof," said Straddle, just 
as the barge grated on the gravel of Christ Church Meadow, and 
Tim cried out, "Now, mum, here we is! " 

Blowhard and Tim were left to sec Mr. Jtlks and his friend Rook- 
ington homo to college, which they effected by getting Jack Hul- 
lon's luggage-barrow from the Angel, whilst Miss JiUcs was ^' seen 
home" by Straddle, who promised (o go back after her nephew. 

What with the excitement of the day and her nephew's naughti- 
ness, Miss Jilks passed a dreamy, nncomforlafole night. 

As soon as Mr. Straddle had left Miss Jilks, he returned towards 
the meadow, but not by the principal streets. He ^as aware that 
Jack Hutlon and Biowhard would cut across the bye-lanes to avoid 
the proctors. He was quite right in his calculations of their pru- 
dence, and met the barrow and its contents carefully covered with a 
tarpaulin, in a little dirty place called Pembroke Lane, just opposite 
Tom Gate. As soon as the bodies were safely deposited in Jilks's 
rooms f and Jack HuUou \v^4 Yi^^w ^\svk\&%^^ -^vUv an order on the 
bulfcry, and a furiViet otOiev Vo «i^\\\v^:^\\i\^\\v\\i%^tk\<K*&^\a\fc 
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paid for porterage, Mr. Straddle explained to Biowhard his plans 
for the morrow, and prepared to put them into preliminary execu- 
tion. Tim was sent to a chemist's, with an order for two papers, 
each containing five grains of sulphate of zinc. These were care- 
fully dissolved in two large tumblers of hot water, and with diffi- 
culty administered to the two invalids. The effect of the doses was 
speedy and satisfactory ; and an application of cold water to their 
heads soon made the intoxicated men perfectly sober. A cup of very 
strong coffee in about half an hoar afterwards restored them to the 
little senses they were naturally possessed of. 

As soon as Tim had reported the success of his prescriptions to 
Mr. Straddle, who was making up for the self-denial he had prac- 
tised during the day, by diligent applications to the cigar-box and 
liqueur-case, Blowhard went up to Mr. Jilks's rooms, and found 
that gentleman and his friend sipping their mocha, or its Oxford 
substitute, burnt beans. 

" You must be fully aware, Mr. Jilks," said Blowhard, after he 
liad been ordered to come in, '^ that your language to Mr. Straddle 
this day was such as no gentleman can put up with. With your 
abuse of your aunt, disgusting as it was, I have nothing to do ^ but 
your insults to my friend can only be atoned for by blood.'' 

^'Gammon," cried Jilks, looking as if he had murdered a tur- 
nip and washed his face in the blood of it. 

" We were all drunk together," said Rookinglon. 

'' That I deny, sir," said Blowhard. '* You and Mr. Jilks may 
make brutes of yourselves if you please, but you shall not insult a 
gentleman with impunity. Mr. Jilks, Mr. Straddle expects you to 
meet him with pistols in Port Meadow, near the bridge at Wool- 
vercot, after chapel to-morrow morning. Allow me to recommend 
your disposing of your personalities this night." 

'' Personalities ! '' said Jilks, as soon as Blowhard had banged the 
door after him, " what does he mean ? " 

'' Mean,'' said Rookinglon, upon whom a hope of getting some- 
thing operated like a charm, " why — ^your property — your per- 
sonal properly — those nicely bound books — that piano — the Ger- 
man flute with light silver keys — the guitar— only it's smashed — 
your furniture, plate, glasses, and pictures — you may be killed, 
you know, if you go out." 

" Go out I what to fight ? " screamed Jilks. '' Why, I never let a 
pistol off in my life ! My aunt, confound her, would never even let 
me play with gunpowder — I wont ' go out,' as you call it." 

" But you must^ my dear friend," said Rooky, " or you'll be 
cut for ever." 

" But I'm sure to be shot — Straddle's military," said Jilks^ " awi 
I can't see the difference between culUuft %ti^ vev^vovVw^?'' 

Afier a yery long argument, l\ook^ suc,c»^eAR^ vev cwss\^^vo% 
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Jilks that he must not be branded as a coward, and (hat most pro- 
bably the pistols would not be loaded with ball. He then put a 
sheet or paper, and a pen and ink, before him, and begged him to 
dispose of his property as his Ijeart and good feelings dictaled 
to him. 

"But who am I to leave them to ? " inquired Jilks — '' Tim is—" 

" D — n Tim ! " said Rooky. " Who is to be your second ? " 

" Fou, of course," said Jilks. 

" Then, I think, my dear friend, that the man who risks rusti- 
cation, expulsion, and being tried for murder, ought to have some 
little recompence for the dangers he runs," said Rooky, wiping his 
eyes and looking romantic. 

Jilks took the hint and his pen, and in very shakey, half-legible 
handwriting, made over all he possessed to his delighted dear 
friend, who, if he had not had the furniture and other effects io 
prospectu, would not only have dissuaded Jilks from fighting, but 
have gone to the dean, or some other authority, and exposed the 
whole affair. 

Jilks next wrote a very penitent letter to his aunt, in which he 
confessed that ever since he had been up in Oxford, he had gra- 
dually acquired a taste for excesses of all sorts, and had ungrate- 
fully abused her, his kindest friend, on all occasions. He even told 
her that his full belief was, that Straddle would never have called 
him him out, but to show his pretended love to a woman old 
enough to be his mother^ and whom he wanted to marry merely 
to be able to pay off his ticks. 

This letter was given to Tim, with strict orders to deliver it to 
Miss Yioletta in the morning, if he was not home to breakfast. 

Rookington, while his dear friend was writing his farewell to his 
aunt, put his last will and testament inio his pocket, and hurried off 
to Sykes's, and ordered that efficient gunmakcr to send half a dozen 
cases of pistols down to St. Peter's for Mr. Jilks's inspection, who 
would return those he did not require in the morning. 

When the weapons arrived, Rooky selected a pair, and taught 
his friend how to pull Ihe triggers. He then suggested going to 
bed. Jilks, however, could not go to bed — he was afraid of dream- 
ing. Rooky suggested brandy and water, to which Jilks agreed; 
and, after taking a tumbler or two, which lasted strongly of brim- 
stone, he fell into a troubled sleep in his chair, where Rooky left 
him. 

In the morning Jilks awoke— stiff, cold, and uncomfortable — he 

could not tell why — until the proceedings of the previous day and 

night recurred to him. He made up his mind not to fight, but to 

use the knowledge his friend had instilled into him the night before, 

by pulling a trigger al \\\mse\^. \V^\QQ>k^^^\\s\vBy&^lC ia a glass, 

and was shocked at IVie paWoT— Vaa ^^V^-^^^^ V^V;i^ ^\\»&Utfc.,^\w\ 
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resolved to bring the blood into his cheeks by sending a bullet 
through his head*, but the pistols were not loaded, and he did not 
know how to load them. 

Just as he was trying to perform that necessary preliminary, 
Rookington came in, and pouring out two glasses of brandy, took 
one himself, and bade his friend swallow the other and follow him 
immediately. Jilks gulped the liquid, but moved not. Rooky 
slipped the pislol-case into a carpel-bag, and, seizing his- friend, 
hurried him off to the Hythe Bridge, and forced him into a skiff, 
which was ready prepared for him. Jilks fell flat in the bolloiUiOf 
the boat, and Rookington took the sculls and pulled away for Port 
Meadow. 

'*• Tim,'' said Straddle, about eleven o'clock on the night pre- 
vious to this eventful morning, ^^ has your master given you any 
note to your mistress ? " 

" Yees, sur, he have," said Tim ; " he looks onkimmon queer, 
and says I'se to 'liver it if he isn't home to breakfast." 

" Well, Tim," said Straddle, " lake a glass of grog — and mind 
you deliver that note directly after chapel— I and your master are 
going to fight a duel, and I wish Miss Jilks to be present — you 
understand?" 

'^ I does," said Tim, winking and taking off his tumbler. 

" You will find us at Woolvercol Bridge," said Straddle ^ " take 
one more glass, and then keep your lips closed till you see your 
mistress to-morrow morning." 

" I 'ool," said Tim, and he did. 

Miss Jilks lay dreaming of drunken nephews, agreeable militaires, 
and comfortable meetings by moonlight, when she was roused by a 
loud knocking at her bedroom door. 

" Here's a letter, mum, for you, from Master Byron Scott Mont- 
gomery," said Tim, *'it's lobe delivered immediately." 

Miss Jilks slipped on her dressing-gown, and, opening the door 
wide enough to admit the letter, took it of Tim, delighfed to think 
that her nephew was so much in haste to make the amende honor- 
able. As soon as she had read it, however, she screamed out — 

'' Tim ! Tim ! your master 's a murdered man ! he's gone out to 
fight a duel with Mr. Straddle — saddle the horses directly ! Tim ! — 
we must prevent bloodshed." 

" Where be Ihey a fighting, mum? " asked Tim. 

" I don't know — I am sure, Tim — ^but we must scour the country 
raise an alarm — rouse the Vice-chancellor and Proctors. — ^Where 
do these sanguinary scenes usually take place, Tim? You must 
know," said Miss Jilks. 

" I don't A/zoflr," said Tim •, " but I should think Port Meadow as 
likely a spot as any, as it's all open loik, and the cumbataivs c^\s. Vs!«^. 
seen for many miles round." 
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^'Then bring the horses immediately," said Miss Jilks; and by 
the time Tim brought them, which was not long, as he had them 
ready saddled by anticipation, his mistress was dressed, and ready 
to mount. Tim led the way as fast as he could gallop, and they ar- 
rived at Woolvercot Bridge just in time to see Byron Scott Mont- 
gomery fire his pistol, and fall flat on his face ; while Mr. Straddle 
magnanimously discharged his into the air^ without doing any 
further damage than making Miss Jilks's horses shy, and spill 
Timothy Thornback into the canal ditch. 

Straddle apologized to Miss Jilks for the alarm he had caused 
her, and assisted her to dismount. 

"My dear Mr. Straddle!" cried she, '^you are not hurt, I 
trust." 

"No, my dearest Violetta — wounded only in the heart by your 
fair eyes," replied Straddle, giving her a squeeze as he set her on 
the ground. 

"And my ungrateful nephew, Byron Scott Montgomery!'' 
shrieked the aunt. 

" All right, aunty," said Jilks, jumping up, and feeling all dan- 
ger was past, "that infernal pop-gun went off in my hand, and 
very nearly shot my toe off." 

" He was in a funk^ madam," said Rookington, looking dis- 
gusted at losing the furniture and other effects of the man he hoped 
to call the late Mr. Jilks. 

Miss Jilks walked close up to her nephew, and in an audible 
whisper told him he was a "little cowardly, ungrateful, debauched 
puppy, and that she would cut him off with a shilling, and marry 
Mr. Straddle, though she was ^ old enough to be his mother.' " 

"Oh, gammon!" said Jilks, and walked off with his friend 
Rookington across the meadow to their boat, much happier than 
when he crossed it before on his way to " the ground." 

Within a fortnight from that day, Mr. Straddle, who honourably 
told Miss Jilks of his pecuniary difficulties and expectations, lost 
every dun, and cut the dons. He and Miss Yi were married at 
Cheltenham, where they still reside, and may be seen " welling it" 
every morning, arm-in-arm, followed by a large Newfoundland 
dog and a terrier, nearly as fat as their master and mistress ; for, 
strange to say, the thin Miss Jilks is now the stout Mrs. Straddle, 
and even encourages her husband to smoke his cigar, while she 
sips her liqueur and water, and has been known to fumigate her 
room with a cigar in his absence, instead of a pastil— by mistake of 
course. 

Master Byron Scott Montgomery did not get the Newdigate, or 
his first class, but was rusticated for going drunk to lecture, and 
went out io India to hide Yi\s s\\9iuv^. ^qo\aw%\»w qVAvslvu^Iy ac- 
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companied him, and eloped with his youngest sister soon after his 
arrival. 

Timothy Thornback was enabled, by Straddle's generosity, to 
take the public he so much longed to get possession of, and over 
his little bar-table tells a great many stories about Oxford life in 
general, and his own adventures there in particular. 



" There," said Mrs. P., when I had finished reading my MS. to 
her, Broome, and Dusterly, as they sat over a friendly dish of tea — 
a tass doo tay, as she calls it. " If I was you, Peter, I'd stop at 
that mettayfang h "voter oo^^rarge,''' 

'^'ow's that hin henglish, mum?" inquired Dusterly, antici- 
pating a tart reply from my wife. I undertook to explain that 
Mrs. P. was anxious I should cease publishing any more of my 
''' life and times," as she was often alarmed at the risks I ran of 
being punished for what some people fancied were caricatures of 
themselves. Dr. Puffs had indeed commenced an action against 
me, and would have carried it on, if Podagra had not carried him 
off. Our Bursar, too, was requested by Chops the barber, to look 
out for another shaver, unless he consented to expel me from the 
buttery^ which it is possible he might have done, had not my 
attention to him, during a severe illness, brought on by eating 
too much lamprey, which old Expiicator sent him from Worcester, 
softened his heart towards me. Several other gentlemen, too, who 
fancy that they are shown up, as Dick Downe, Tom Springer, 
little Rooke, cum multis aliis^ look at me with suspicious glances, 
though they treat me civilly before my face, for fear I should paint 
I heir likenesses on paper. ''Under all circumstances, my dear 
Mrs. P.,'' said I, '' I think I shall yield to your request. It is pos- 
sible that at some future period I may resume my pen, and, by 
writing anonymously j record a few of the numerous anecdotes of 
Oxford hfe with which my memory is stored, without subjecting 
you to constant uneasiness on my behalf, or myself to the incon- 
veniences of the digito monstrariy 

" Say bongy' said Mrs. P., " and you won't go any more to 
that horrid Shirt and Shotbag? " 

p I ''As long as Mr. Rakostraw lives, and bears 

D ' I away ' the Bell' from other publics, and presides as 

D t ^l I ' '"^^' "^^'® grand' at the lodge of Odd Fellows we 
^* \ must attend." 
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Mongdew!'* screamed Mrs. P., jongswee behangd/ashy.'' 
'^ Now, my dear, three glasses of grog,'' said I. ^' Broome and 
Dustorly, I'll give you a toast — bumpers, and no taps. Here's to 
the health or all great literary characters, from my Lord and my 
Lady down to the humble College Scout, and to all spirited Pub- 
lishers and Editors, and, as the phrase goes, ^ may a liberal and 
discerning public appreciate and reward their exertions.' '' 

Omnes. '* Hip, hip, hip, hurrah !— guggle, guggle, guggle I 
— rap, rap, rap !— one cheer more ! — hurra ! a-a-a-a-ah ! ! ! " 



THE END. 
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